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Arr. 1.—The Theses of Erastus touching Excommunication. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Robert Lee, D.D., Old Greyfriars, 


Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Macphail. 


Doctor Lee, the minister of one of the parishes of Edinburgh, 
has given to the world, in a very convenient form, a new trans- 
lation of the “ Theses of Erastus” concerning excommunication, 
and has prefixed to them a short treatise of his own, which he 
has written apparently with a double view: firstly, that of in- 
ducing a more mitigated opinion of that writer and of his prin- 
ciples, although he expressly states that it is not his object to 
defend them;* secondly and chiefly, that of showing that— 
whether the ill odour of his name be merited or otherwise—it is 
unjust to characterize ad invidiam, by an epithet derived from it, 
the Established Church of Scotland. And it is but just that we 
should introduce the observations which follow, by an acknow- 
ledgment that Dr. Lee has expressed his own sentiments with 
clearness and ability, and in a temper the most unexceptionable. 

It may indeed be said, by persons having in their view that 
very singular picture which the present ecclesiastical state of 
Scotland presents, that asperity would be most inexcusable on 
the part of those who are in the position of Dr. Lee, with refer- 
ence to the persons who were lately their masters in the General 
Assembly, and who are now cast down from their legal vantage 
ground, and deprived of their former professional emoluments by 
their secession from the establishment. This is true; but those 
who know the great degree of crudity and harshness with which 
religious controversy is pursued in Scotland, will still think Dr. 
Lee entitled to honour for his having set a good example, and his 
having refused to follow bad ones. 

* P. xix. 
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There are, however, certain circumstances that tend to irrita- 
tion, in the view of the case, as between the existing Scottish Es- 
tablishment and the late secession, that would naturally be taken 
by the members of the former body. The party who have left it 
have formally assumed the title of “The Free Chureh of Scotland ;” 
and they frequently or habitually, if not formally, apply to that re- 
ligious society which they have quitted, the almost contemptuous 
appellation of the “‘ Residuary Establishment.” Now amidst the 
divisions of Christendom it has rarely happened, that names, in 
themselves conveying a reproach or slur, have been fixed upon 
any particular section. Human malevolence finds a sufficient 
scope in the invidious and oblique application of appellatives 
good in their first intention. And anything that tends to the in- 
troduction of the practice of calling names, and especially of em- 
bodying vituperation in popular phrases meant for permanent 
use, should be discountenanced, as we think, by sober-minded 
and christian-minded men. 

But let us examine also the superscription, which the seceding 
party has assumed for its own use. They are, in the first place, 
aChurch. Well, as it is allowed, by something analogous to the 
comity of nations,* to each individual among us to call himself a 
Christian if he pleases; and, as others are generally content to 
apply to each man the name he selects for himself ; we see no real 
extension of this licence in a like discretion assumed by bodies 
of religionists, to term themselves Churches if they think fit. There 
may come a time when that motley catalogue will be riddled and 
sifted with some severity; if, however, words are things as well 
as counters, they are also counters as well as things: and we are 
content to use the currency we find established in a country, 
without inquiring into the title by which the ruler whose image 
and name it bears occupies the throne. Let thus much therefore 
pass. But they are also the Free Church. Some may think that 
this epithet was meant to convey an ugly insinuation against op- 
ponents; but it was natural, and as we conceive fair, for a body 
of persons making a great effort and a magnificent sacrifice, to 
describe their cause by a somewhat pungent and stirring symbol, 
and we are not to go out of our way to impute an ill-natured 
motive. This however is not all. They are the Free Church of 
Scotland. Now the episcopal communion of that country, repre- 
senting as it does the only apostolical succession which belongs 


* The Unitarians have been allowed, and perhaps wisely allowed, to appropriate a 
name which, in the view of the Church, has no relation whatever to their heresy, as 
it indicates simply their holding a doctrine which is, as we should say, much more 
definitely and rigidly held by their opponents. Were it our business to choose a 
designation for them, we should say, that ‘“‘ Anti-Trinitarian’’ would be far more 
just. This indicates forcibly the extent to which the principle of comity with re- 
ference to names has been carried. 
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to it, is denominated by its most rigid writers no more than the 
Church in Scotland. The other form of speech is conventionally 
allowed to indicate what is national,—what is recognized by the 
nation in its corporate capacity,—and therefore what is legal. 
We might not, however, hold for ourselves that the State is a 
churchmaker as the Earl of Warwick was a kingmaker ; and we 
are not surprised that the Free Church, parting with civil autho- 
rity upon uneasy terms, should have bestowed on it this farewell 
buffet. But there is a more serious question, of an ecelesiastical 
nature, behind, in connection with this title. The seceders of 
1843 were, beyond all dispute, a minority of the body which they 
left. If we look to the parochial ministers, who alone are legally 
qualified to elect and sit in the Assembly, we find that they were 
less than three hundred out of about nine hundred ; if we look to 
officiating ministers of all descriptions, their number rises to be- 
tween four and five hundred, but then the total from which they 
are subtracted is between eleven and twelve bundred, and the 
portion not concurring in their movement must have been seven 
hundred, more or less ; and yet the larger number are, forsooth, 
the Residuary Establishment, but the smaller number are the 
Church of Scotland. Doubtless it is open to them to reply, that 
the majority are wrong and the minority right ; and that as the 
minority have retained essential principles which the majority 
have abandoned, the majority have in virtue and effect abdicated, 
and their opponents are the true and genuine corporation. But 
this is the universal and comprehensive apology of disorganiza- 
tion in every form: it is a principle that goes to the utter de- 
struction of every church, every legislature, every association of 
human beings in the world: under its cover every discontented 
fraction of a body may renounce it, and having renounced it, may 
claim its prerogatives. And there is a law of retribution applica- 
ble to such processes: for again and in its turn every fraction of 
that fraction may claim and exercise the privilege which the frae- 
tion of the first order put in force against the integer : and so in 
never ending series, until we arrive at the unit, and there are as 
many “ Churches of Scotland” as individuals professing Presby- 
terianism in it. 

Most of all is it singular, that this extraordinary assumption 
should have occurred in a country where the parity of all ministers 
is a fundamental principle. For if one doctor of the High Church 
party be worth two or three, or even only one and a half doctors 
of the Moderate party,* is it not clear that this parity as an en- 
gine of government means not what it seems to mean, and 

* We use the well known phraseology that distinguishes those who have seceded 


from those who remain, while both were comprehended within the Establishment. 
¥2 
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becomes merely an instrument for pulling down a definite and 
limited power in order to leave room for an indefinite and unoffi- 
cial and irresponsible power in its stead! But in fact the lessons 
of the past are returning upon us. Two hundred years ago, 
within this same Kirk of Scotland, in the days of the Resolutioners 
and Protesters, the latter, being a minority, protested, as we find, 
against the General Assembly of their own Kirk, on the ground, 
that “since all Protestants rejected the pretence of infallibility, 
the major part of the Church might fall into errors, in which case 
the lesser number could not be bound to submit to them.” And 
the answer was, that “this was the destroying of presbytery, if 
the lesser number did not submit to the greater; it was a sort of 
prelacy if it was pretended that votes ought rather to be weighed 
than counted: parity was the essence of their constitution: and in 
this all people saw they had clearly the better of the argument.”* 
Of course no reasonable objection can be taken to the firmest as- 
sertion by the free seceders of their possessing the genuine titles 
of the Presbyterian Kirk: but it is a rude measure to embody 
that pretension in a formal appellation, in the teeth of the spirit 
at least of public law. No doubt the Romanists of England con- 
sider themselves to possess exclusively the apostolical prerogatives 
of the Church ; but they do not take upon themselves to require 
to be called by others, that which nevertheless they believe them- 
selves to be. 

While this claim to continue the identity of the true Scottish 
Kirk in their own body, is one of the principal weapons used 
against the national establishment by its antagonists, another is 
to be found in the constantly reiterated charge of Erastianism. 
It. is by way of defence against assaults of this latter kind, that 
Dr. Lee has republished the Theses of Erastus, and his own view 
of them. 

The main propositions of Erastus, as they are represented by 
Dr. Lee in his Preface, and as they may be gathered from the 
Theses, are these :— 

1. The minor excommunication, or exclusion from sacraments, 
is justly applicable to the ignorant, to heretics, and to apostates ; 
but not to those of evil life. 

2. All that is commonly termed immorality ought to be 
punished by the civil magistrate,—he being a Christian. 

3. As the Christian sacraments are intrinsically the same with 
their Jewish forerunners, admission to them should be similarly 
regulated; but persons were not excluded under the Mosaic law 
for immorality. They were excluded for uncleanness: that how- 
ever was not an act but a state, and not moral but ceremonial. 


* Burnet’s Own Time, B, I. 
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4. There is no authority for excommunication from the pre- 
cepts or practice of the New Testament. 

5. The Jewish constitution is the proper model of a Christian 
state. 


‘In the whole treatise,” says Dr. Lee,* ‘ there is not one word of 
those questions which have distracted the Church of Scotland of late 
years ; nor is it easy to say which of the two parties, who opposed each 
other in that Church, had less sympathy with the peculiar opinions of the 
learned and acute Heidelberg doctor. It is true, one of these parties 
charged the other habitually with Erastianism, which charge was as 
habitually denied, neither stopping to ask what Erastianism truly was : 
but each having an idea of its own regarding the thing, and both agree- 
ing in holding that, whatever it might be, Erastianism was at least some 
very foul and dangerous heresy.” 


And further— 

‘So that Erastianism is a controversy, not between those who hold 
lower and those who maintain higher notions of ecclesiastical power in 
relation to the state or civil authority, but rather between those who 
entertain different views regarding the terms of admission to the sacra- 
ments.” + 


In this view of Erastianism the Scottish Establishment, as the 
Doctor argues, is not a whit more Erastian than her rival, which 
he denominates, very inoffensively, “‘ The Protesting Church.”} 

He admits, however, that the views of Erastus concerning the 
church power of the civil magistrate in this particular case, of 
admission to the sacraments or of the punishment of immorality, 
may appear to involve the general principle known as Erastianism ; 
and that many expressions of Erastus seem to affirm that doctrine 
without qualification. 

He observes, that Erastus binds the civil magistrate to follow 
the Word of God in the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs, and 
therefore that he holds, instead of denying, the headship of 
Christ : and, consequently, that the Establishment of Scotland, if 
it be proved to agree with Erastus, is thereby proved in like 
manner not to deny but, on the contrary, to hold it. And as 
Erastus likewise maintains that the Jewish constitution should 
be taken for a model, and that the excellence of a Christian 
system in church matters should be measured by its approxima- 
tion to it, Dr. Lee thinks that he is not chargeable with leaving 
to the magistrate an undefined and capricious discretion. 

Finally, he considers that if the ordinary interpretation of 
the language of Erastus be the correct, as it is the obvious, 
one, then to affirm that the magistrate holds the same relation 


* P, xxx. + P. xxxii. t P. xiii. 
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to religious as to civil affairs, is the peculiarity or error* of his 
doctrine. 

This doctrine, it appears to Dr. Lee, did not excite any great 
alarm among the reformers generally at the time of its promulga- 
tion,+ although the author in his own Preface declares that the 
magistrate had tried} “ to wring the ‘ Theses’ out of the hands of 
the students,” and that the authorities of the university endea- 
voured to silence him as an intruder into the province of theology. 
And§ a person, whom he considered to be one of his dearest 
friends, took the book from him “ loathingly,” and would not read 
it. Nay, Dr. Lee himself says, in the earlier part of his Preface, || 
“It was not till the year 1589, six years after the death of its 
author, that the book was published. The indignation which the 
opinions maintained in it had occasioned, seems to have rendered 
the publication dangerous, as both the printer’s name and the 
place are suppressed on the title page of the original edition, and 
fictitious names substituted.” 

Dr. Lee, however, considers that the reformers, except those 
of Geneva, hold sentiments akin to those of Erastus. Among 
these he includes “ many of the greatest English divines.”"€[ He 
considers that their idea of the unior. of Church and State** was 
that of a single subject contemplated in two aspects or relations, 
and this he conceives to be the relation of the monarch of 
England to its Church. He then travels into a most dubious 
and slippery argument on the subject of ecclesiastical injunctions, 
intimating, though not declaring an opinion, that, in all questions 
not of the class termed indifferent, the individual is to be the 
judge between conflicting commands of the Church and the State ; 
for, he says, “if the former prescribe one doctrine and the latter 
another, and if he be satisfied that the command of the latter 
is from God and the former not, it is his duty to obey the latter 
and to reject the former.”+-+ But we apprehend that this author by 
no means clears up the matter in debate between the spiritual 
and the civil powers by making the individual the final arbiter 
between them. The whole question at issue is, which of the two 
powers shall have authority to lay down the law for individuals ; 
and neither the one nor the other will thank Dr. Lee for his 
discovery that the private person is to settle the matter by fol- 
lowing whichever he thinks fit. 

It appears to us that Doctor Lee has taken much pains in 
vain, if he expects to convince the world, either by his arguments, 
or by the perusal of the writings of Erastus, that the idea hitherto 
commonly received of his opinions has been an erroneous one. 


* Pp, xlvii. + BL t P. 10. § P.8. 
|| P. xvii. q P. liii. ** P. liv. +t P. lvii. 
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He evidently sets out with a desire to satisfy his reader and him- 
self, that the judgment of Erastus is given only on a by-point, and 
not on the subject of church power at large: but he is too can- 
did to accomplish his own wish, and he breaks down in the effort, 
for he admits, and it is indeed very plain, that Erastus yer 
that one and the same moving power governed and prompted of 
right both the State and the Church ; and that the diversities of 
administration, in the one by chancellors and chamberlains and 
secretaries, in the other by bishops or presbyteries, as the case 
might be, belonged merely to that general principle of the divi- 
sion of labour, which distributes for convenience into many sepa- 
rate employments the common processes of industry. Then the 
world has been right, and not wrong, in describing that system 
which absorbs church power into state power by the name of 
Erastianism. It may be true that many use the phrase as they 
use the phrases of Toryism and Whiggism, without inquiring 
whether there is a precise conformity between the views of those 
political schools and the Irish freebooters, or the Scottish drivers 
of corn-carts,} who said “ whiggam” to their horses. But, al- 
though perhaps without knowing it, they are, as it turns out, 
accurate enough. 

We differ, therefore, very widely from Dr. Lee in his opinion, 
that Erastianism is a controversy not between different theories 
of ecclesiastical power, but between different theories of the qua- 
lifications requisite for access to the holy sacraments. It is 
true that the occasion of the promulgation of the system was the 
question, whether immorality ought to disqualify for such access : 
but that question is determined by principles cutting very deep, 
and of very broad and comprehensive application. Erastus says 
it should not disqualify: but why? Mainly because, lst, he finds 
no authority for it in his model system,—the theocracy of the Old 
Testament, wherein, as he thinks, the whole supreme ecclesias- 
tical power lay with the same person who was also the civil ruler ; 
and because, 2ndly, he likewise thinks, that the civil ruler himself 
may appropriately supply the place of repulsion from sacraments 
by the infliction of positive penalties for sin. 

It can scarcely be necessary to argue at any length, that in 
giving to the magistrate the whole cognizance of moral offences, 
Erastus is making over that which (in its proper form) most 
strictly appertains to the Church. The substance of Christianity 
is, after all, comprehended in the title of a book of Scougall’s; it 
is “ The Life of God in the Soul of Man:” and dogma, as apart 
from this, is its outwork and its fence, or else its intellectual ex- 
pression. While erroneous and heretical tenets belong to the 
latter province, moral offences, the ‘ works of the flesh,” (in the 
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largest sense,) are the antagonists to be encountered in the for- 
mer; and as they are ultimately at the root and source of all 
heresy, to leave to the Church a controul over opinion, and to 
deny a controul over life, would be dooming her for ever to be 
confined to cleansing the outside of the cup and of the platter, 
and to leave it inwardly full of all uncleanness. Let it once be 
established and avowed as a formal principle, that the Church is to 
take no account of individual conduct, but simply to proclaim in the 
abstract what is true and right, and in effect nothing will remain 
worthy either of being conceded or of being refused by her to the 
State. So that even if Erastus had confined himself strictly to 
the discussion on the sacraments, we should have found the whole 
substance of what is charged on him to be his due. 

But in his Preface he states more explicitly that to which in 
the ‘ Theses” he seems more timidly to approximate :— 


“It is necessary that that Church is most worthily and wisely 
ordered, which cometh nearest to the constitution of the Jewish Church. 
But in this, matters were so ordered by God, that we find not any 
where two diverse judicatories concerning manners, the one politic, and 
the other ecclesiastic. What, then, hindereth that the Church now also, 
on whom the most merciful God hath bestowed a Christian magistrate, 
should be less content with one government ?”’ * 


And this notion is more formally developed in a passage which 
Dr. Lee quotes in a note from the Confirmatio Thesium, and 
which closes with these very intelligible words— 


** Eodem modo non est alius magistratus qui res profanas curat, 
ab eo qui res scholasticas vel sacras disponit. Res quidem inter se diffe- 
runt, at non differt similiter harum dispensatio et moderatio.”’+ 


The ecclesiastical controversies of Scotland have always, from 
the time of the Reformation, been carried on with a peculiar ob- 
stinacy and fury; but at the same time with a sincerity of pur- 
pose that has made them respectable in themselves, and, on 
account of their rigid and precise development of the principles 
or notions involved in them, interesting to the rest of the world. 
The very last scene of the drama is one of the most remarkable. 
The Establishment of that country has been abandoned by the 
men who claim exclusively to inherit the spirit and views of its 
founders, because they hold to these positions as fundamental 
in the constitution of a Church: first, that consent, or at least 
the absence of dissent on the part of a congregation, is essential 
to the formation of the pastoral relation ; and secondly, that the 
sentences of ecclesiastical judicatories in matters held by them- 


* P, iv. + P. xlviii. 
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selves to be of their own proper cognizance, are binding, and 
must be maintained against the civil power. 

On the other hand, those who remain in the Scottish Establish- 
ment, maintain that, whatever scope and latitude be allowed for 
objections to a presentee by the people, and however unrestricted 
be the choice of the presbytery in assigning reasons for his dis- 
allowance, yet no simple act of volition on the part either of the 
one or the other, shall be allowed to defeat the privilege of the 

atron, and to annul the civil right which accrues to the person 
in whose favour that privilege of nomination has been exercised. 
In short, the one party claimed a power of black-balling for the 
flock ; the other refused it, but were willing to concede every 
thing short of it. Thus the issue is reduced to a very fine, we do 
not therefore say, to an unreal or fanciful one. Under the Pres- 
byterian system, presentation is generally exercised in favour of 
licentiates; and their ordination, or rather admission into the 
ministry, must take place after presentation and before the bene- 
fice can be acquired. By what authority, it may be asked, do 
they discharge ministerial functions when all is completed? A 
question not easy to answer. But the Non-intrusionists would 
say that the real authority lies with those whose simple act of 
will must, unless causes of objection can be substantiated, take 
effect in their appointment—that is to say, with the patron, who 
represents the principle of civil power, or the State. He that is 
bound to render reasons for his act is not supreme. 

We are not, however, about to enter into the question, whe- 
ther the Church Establishment of Scotland at present conforms 
to the doctrine of Erastus ; but we think Dr. Lee’s plea is irre- 
levant when he contends that, because Erastus has not written 
upon the ordination or admission of ministers, therefore his sys- 
tem cannot be involved in the controversy. Erastus teaches that 
there is but one governing power. And if it were true that the 
Kirk of Scotland allowed the supremacy of the State in the 
admission of ministers, that surely would be essential and pure 
Erastianism. And this without entering into the second of the 
two controverted questions, namely, whether the Kirk, as it is 
now constituted, maintains at all a judicial power distinct from 
that of the State. Before the secession, and when the party now 
ejected were the majority of the General Assembly, that body 
deposed the members of the Presbytery of Strathbogie in Aber- 
deenshire for acting upon the law of the land in opposition to the 
law of the kirk. The sentence of deposition was declared null 
by the Court of Session; it was disregarded and disobeyed by the 
party in the Assembly, who were then a minority and are now 
ascendant ; and it was reversed immediately after the secession 
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had taken place. It is, we think, to be wished that Dr. Lee in 
repelling the charge of Erastianism had acquainted us what are 
the principles of the judicial power of the Church, as they are 
now held in the Scottish Establishment. He declares, indeed,* 
that ecclesiastical jurisdiction has an existence and a province 
apart from that which is civil ; but he does not state its limits 
or its nature. And he admits that— 


“* Some few acts, and these too done in a time of great excitement 
and keen controversy, and in the midst of difficulty and perplexity, may, 
by the ingenuity of hostile criticism, be construed into a practical 
acknowledgment of something like the doctrine held by Erastus, or by 
some one else, whom some other person, knowing little of the matter, 
called an Erastian.” 


A liberal, and even a dangerous admission. But at all events, 
it seems to us most clear, in opposition to Dr. Lee, both that the 
principles of Erastus are what they have commonly been sup- 

osed, and likewise that they are not irrelevant to the matters 

tely at issue in Scotland. And we apprehend the effect of the 
publication now before us will be to establish that conviction, 
although its intention was to impair it. 

It is ominous, with respect to the future fortunes of the Scot- 
tish Establishment, that Dr. Lee, who represents—and as we 
should think favourably represents—the spirit of that important 
body, seems to entertain a lurking unavowed design of recom- 
mending Erastus and his principles to favour. For example, he 
says,} ‘‘ Erastus was not an atheist, nor even an infidel ; he was 
neither an open enemy of the gospel, nor the most flagitious of 
mortals, but a man, whom good and great men pronounced great 
and good.” 

It is true, good and great men may be mistaken, and Dr. Lee 
does not absolutely countersign their testimonial ; but he indi- 
cates a desire, which should attract the more notice because the 
mode, in which the expression of it is subintroduced, seems to de- 
note a repression of his own full meaning in deference to the 
public opinion of Scotland. When he speaks of *‘ the real pecu- 
liarity, or heresy i you will, which has rendered Erastus famous,” 
it is evident which of the two appellations he himself prefers. 
Again, we find he mentions “ the peculiarity or error in the 
doctrine of Erastus ;’’§ and at length he summons up his courage 
to denounce “ the virulence of those little venomous creatures, 
who, in his own age, ventured to malign the illustrious phy- 
sician ;”|| so that one would say, whatever be the case with the 
Scottish Establishment, there are grave suspicions of Dr. Lee. 


* P. lix. + P. xv. t P. xxxvii. § P. xlvii. |) P. li. 
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For, as we have never heard that the prescriptions of Erastus 
were particularly good, we must presume that his theology is 
that which has won for him this decisive epithet. 

But before quitting this matter, we must in fairness observe, 
that, of the charges of Erastianism which may be made against 
the Established Church of Scotland, perhaps the most formidable 
is one which applies with equal force to the Free or Protesting 
Church; for it is founded upon the language of the Westminster 
Confession, the symbol of Christian belief in use among both 
alike. We pass over another very curious question concerning 
the extraordinary manner in which the Assembly that composed 
that Confession was appointed and controlled by the parliament, 
and simply call attention to the language in which the function 
of the civil magistrate, with regard to religion, is declared in the 
third clause of the twenty-third chapter. 

‘« The civil magistrate may not assume to himself the administration 
of the word and sacraments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven; yet he hath authority and it is his duty to take order that 
unity and peace be preserved in the Church, that the truth of God be 
kept pure and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, 
all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline prevented or re- 
formed, and all the ordinances of God duly settled, administered, and 
observed: for the better effecting whereof he hath power to call 
synods, to be present at them, and to provide that whatsoever is trans- 
acted in them be according to the mind of God.” 


It is quite true that there is also a declaration in the twenty- 
fifth chapter, that— 
‘* There is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


And in the thirtieth chapter, of ‘Church Censures” it is ex- 
pressly declared that— 

*« The Lord Jesus, as king and head of His Church, hath therein ap- 
pointed a government in the hand of church officers, distinct from the 
civil magistrate.” 


But no other function of this “ distinct” government is set 
forth than that in relation to censures. The duties of synods, in 
which, according to the Presbyterian system, laymen have votes 
of equal weight with ministers, are explained in the thirty-first 
chapter, and they are— 

1. Ministerially to determine controversies of faith and cases 

of conscience : 

2. To set down rules and directions for the better ordering of 

the public worship of God and government of his church: 

3. To receive complaints in cases of maladministration, and 

authoritatively to determine the same. 
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The right of meeting in synod without the authority of the 
prince, is confined to the case in which he is an “ open enemy of 
the Church.” 

Now compare these somewhat guarded and meagre preroga- 
tives with those accorded to the civil magistrate. They are to 
make provision— 
. To preserve unity and peace in the Church : 
. To keep the truth of God pure and entire : 
. To suppress all blasphemies and heresies : 
. To prevent or reform all corruptions and abuses in worship 

or discipline : 
. That all the ordinances of God be duly settled, adminis- 
tered, and observed : 
he is also 
6. To cali synods and attend them : 
and finally, he is 

7. To provide that every thing done in them be according to 

the mind of God. 

It has been frequently urged against the Church of England 
that she has an Erastian tinge ; but any one who reads the oath 
of supremacy together with the thirty-seventh article of that 
Church, will be surprised at their jejuneness, in comparison with 
the extraordinary document which we have quoted, and which 
would afford Erastus we suspect a richer banquet, if he were 
alive to enjoy it, than is commonly to be met with in the pastures 
of Christendom. To maintain order indeed, and to suppress 
blasphemy and heresy, have some intelligible relation to the civil 
power. So the power of convoking synods is an ancient and re- 
cognized prerogative, nor is it difficult to understand that the 
essential conditions of civil society may require an universal con- 
troul or veto on the part of the State over the proceedings of an 
ally so formidable as a national Church ; but in the Westminster 
Confession, not only controlling, but if words have any meaning, 
moving and actuating power is assigned to the magistrate in the 
largest terms; the custody of the truth, the regulation of ordi- 
nances, that is to say, of sacraments, together with other parti- 
culars of worship and discipline, are his; and, as if to plant his 
power in the very centre and seat of life, it is to be his duty to 
provide that all which a synod does is not only compatible with the 
exigencies of civil society, but “ according to the mind of God!” 
What else, besides the instrumental and the practical parts of 
their function, has constituted the duty of the Apostles and of 
their successors in the ministry from their time to our own? Oh! 
what a day of triumph for the subtle tacticians of the long par- 
liament, for the Erastian lawyers, Selden and Whitlocke, when 
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they found that they had thus overreached even the long-headed 
children of the North, and laid the yoke upon the neck of those 
who had but just before pushed so far the doctrine of the freedom 
of the Church, as to claim that their Protestant pulpits should be 
endowed with an unlimited privilege of speech, and that no matter 
uttered in them should be subjected to the cognizance of the 
civil power. 

In 1643, the Scottish Presbyterians obtained the accession of 
the Parliamentarians of England to their league and covenant. 
In 1650, they suffered the ignominious defeat of Dunbar : in 1651, 
they were governed by English commissioners, fortresses were 
built, and an army of eighteen thousand English soldiers quar- 
tered upon the country ;* the officers of that army, whom they had 
denounced as sectaries, (with respect to whom they had already 
declared in 1647, “yea, we cannot but look on the dangers of the 
true reformed religion in this island as greater now than before,’’) 
occupied their pulpits, and out-preached their ministers. Finally, 
in 1652, the Assembly itself was extinguished. 

The comparison which the Westminster Confession suggests of 
its own exaggerated doctrine with that of the Anglican articles 
respecting the supremacy, leads naturally to some remarks upon 
the opinion of Dr. Lee, that among the advocates of Erastianism 
are to be counted “ many of the greatest English divines, at the 
Reformation and after it.” Dr. Lee has probably intended this 
more in the way of honour than of aspersion: but is it true ? 
Which of the greatest English divines, either at the Reformation 
or after it, held the opinion of Erastus, which formed the founda- 
tion of an Erastian system,—that church power was no other 
than one particular department of state power? Archbishop 
Cranmer is the man upon whom, probably, with the nearest ap- 

roach to truth, this doctrine could be fixed: but if applied to 
fim, it must refer only to a particular portion of his life, namely 
under the reign of Henry VIII. ; and there is ample evidence that 
in his later and more mature years, he clearly held the doctrine 
of the succession, which is the most emphatic contradiction of 
Erastus. But it is more material to observe, that even if Cran- 
mer was led—at a period when the tide ran so high against the 
papal and in favour of the regal supremacy—to the temporary 
adoption of so extravagant a view, yet it remained an individual 
opinion ; and was never adopted even among the violent assump- 
tions of that reign and time, as the standard of public policy, A 
remarkable proof of this is to be found even in those episcopal 
commissions which were taken out by Cranmer himself, by 
Gardiner and Bonner, and the Bishops in general, under Henry 


* Guthrie’s Hist. of Scotland, vol. x. p. 53. 
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VIIL., by which their jurisdiction was declared to flow from the 
crown ; because express words were inserted in them to recognize 
a distinct and separate power founded upon Hely Scripture. 
Perhaps Dr. Lee, when he penned the sentence to which refer- 
ence has been made, had Hooker in his mind. The doctrine of 
that great writer was, that in the circumstances of England, the 
Church and the Commonwealth were “ personally one society,” 
which society was termed a Commonwealth as living under 
secular law, and a Church as living under the spiritual law of 
Christ. Just so, a state and a chess club would be personally 
one society,* if all the members of the one were members of the 
other; that is to say, the aggregation of persons is the same in 
both cases, but the form or structure into which they are com- 
bined, its powers and attributes, may be entirely distinct and in- 
dependent. But in point of fact, the best proof that Hooker was 
a believer in church power, and therefore that Dr. Lee’s assertion 
can derive no support from his venerable name, is his view of the 
episcopal office.+ “ It was,” says he “ordained of God.”{ “The 
first bishops in the Church of Christ were his blessed Apostles.” 
‘** The Apostles were the first which had such authority, and all 
others who have it after them in orderly sort are their lawful suc- 
cessors . . . . their successors, if not in the largeness, surely in the 
kind of that episcopal function.” Nor was this a succession merely 
by name and title, it was by inheriting a certain power. “ For 
to succeed them is, after them, to have the episcopal kind of 
power which was first given to them.”§ Hooker indeed may have 
held the supremacy more strongly than most of our divines ; but 
he held it to consist in certain defined and limited prerogatives, || 
and no person we think can desire a more emphatic test of anti- 
Erastianism, than the having defined episcopal power to be the 
same power in kind which was exercised by the blessed Apostles. 
But what shall we say of Erastus himself and of his system? 
Let no man think that the question has now, in the 19th 
century, become one of mere antiquarian speculation. To say 
nothing of a spirit akin to his, which is apt to prevail in some 
important classes of men, his doctrine in its extreme breadth 
has been revived by systematic writers and by men of eminence 
in our own day. ‘The late Dr. Arnold, a man deserving on many 
grounds of very high praise, was avowedly Erastian, and consi- 
dered the appointments to offices in the Church to correspond 
essentially with those to civil office. Rothe, a learned and philo- 
sophic German, has in a formal treatise argued that the Church 
is destined, according to the law of nature and of providence, to 
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be absorbed in the state.* And these are men who think and 
reason, not only with honesty and power, but with pious inten- 
tion. Dr. Arnold, whom as a countryman we may assume to be 
more familiarly known, was a man whose whole study was to 
elevate the tone of common life to a Christian standard. He 
sought as it were for an universal consecration of life. A part of 
this notion was the consecration of the State, not by contact 
with the Church, as Burke would have had it, but by a fusion in 
which the former would alone have retained a substantive exist- 
ence, although one which as he supposed would be effectually 
coloured and imbued by the latter. 

If we scruple to call Erastianism simpliciter by the name of 
heresy, it will not be because we deem the term “ peculiarity” a 
juster, or in any sense an adequate or proper description, but 
because we feel that that word “ heresy” is an awful brand for 
the hand of one man to attach to the convictions of another; 
and that its use should be confined as far as possible to cases 
where the matter has been brought to judicial issue by compe- 
tent ecclesiastical authority ; and where, consequently, it does not 
seem to involve either individual presumption or uncharitableness. 
But we can scarcely doubt that Erastianism contains the seeds 
of a formal heresy—and that it is, even in its immature develop- 
ment, a serious and very threatening error, on no account to be 
dallied with or treated as of trifling importance. If thé mission 
of the twelve, so solemnly conveyed by our Lord, and so authen- 
tically sealed by Him with the promise of perpetuity, is to be 
struck out of the scheme of His Gospel, His holy sacraments 
will not long survive (except as mere shows) that ministry to 
whose hands they were committed; and the loss of the true 
doctrine concerning them will in its turn be followed by a general 
corruption and destruction of true Christian belief concerning 
the divine grace, of which they were appointed to be the especial 
channels and depositories. 

It is not our part, nor our desire, to bestow censure on a man 
who, for all we know, may have been the victim of unavoidable 
delusions, and who shows the signs of a candid and zealous in- 
quirer after truth. But for our own security and instruction, it is 
well to endeavour both to trace the origin, and to mark the ten- 
dencies, of the opinions with which his name is associated. 

When the continental Reformers rejected the papal supremacy, 
and when, whether blameably or otherwise, they broke the chain 
of the episcopal succession, they still maintained and taught a 
high sacramental doctrine. The Confession of Augsburgh would, 
we think, be most offensive to an earnest-minded Presbyterian 

* See Rothe’s Anfinge der Christlichen Kirche, vol. i. part i. 
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or even Lutheran of the present day, from the strength of its 
tone with reference to the eucharist, to baptism, and to abso- 
lution. So also Calvin taught a doctrine of the sacraments, which 
is at least very far above that of the continental Protestants 
in general ; and the Scottish Confession of 1560 did “ utterly 
damn” those who regarded them as being only signs. In fact, 
the idea of an inherent power and sanctity—of a special gift 
and life in the sacraments—has become weaker and weaker in 
numerous parts of the Protestant world, from one generation to 
another, and many honest persons now treat the inculcation of 
it by the ministers of a Reformed Church, with that indignation 
which the treachery they suppose it to imply would demand. 

An invisible but an indissoluble connexion will also in the long 
run, we believe, be found to subsist between the tenets of the 
ministerial succession and of sacramental grace: the first will 
never be found without the second—the second will not long 
survive the extinction of the first. But again, ministerial suc- 
cession is also, we apprehend, the only rational foundation of the 
doctrine of church power. For unless church power came by a 
definite intelligible charge, capable of delivery from man to man, 
how did it come? And if such power was not transmitted by our 
Lord through the Apostles, and those who were appointed to 
succeed them, what can be more natural, than that we should 
look for the source and spring of ecclesiastical government to 
that next divinest symbol upon earth, the prerogative of kings, 
and the power by which civil and social order are sustained ? 

Erastus found himself in circumstances where church power 
was indeed still held more or less as a tenet, but where it had been 
severed from its trunk—the episcopate—through which it had 
been actually and historically derived to the men of his generation. 
But the state power was a reality, and in its own sense a divine 
and sacred reality. Who can severely blame the man that pre- 
ferred it to the other alternative, which he may have deemed to 
be, as it has since too sadly proved itself, a mere phantom and 
imitation of true ecclesiastical authority? His mind urged him 
forward towards reducing his own views to method and consis- 
tency, at a rate more rapid than happened to his contemporaries 
in general. Who is to judge between the man that is consistent 
in developing error, and the man whose inconsistency preserves 
to him fragments of truth which by more of logical precision and 
boldness he would lose ? 

In the second Thesis he declares that there is a twofold society 
of believers, one form of which is internal, while the other is 
visible and political. Now it seems plain from other parts of the 
work, that Erastus differed from his contemporaries in general in 
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his view of the nature of the privileges attaching to membership 
in the visible Church. Faith only, according to him, unites us 
with the internal and spiritual society ; baptism simply with that 
which is visible.* The sacraments are incitements to piety.t The 
sacraments of the Old Testament were “in substance” the same 
as ours.t Ours differ from the sacraments of the old dispensation 
merely in the signs, and in their being retrospective.§ Again, 
he enumerates the ends of the Lord’s Supper,|| none of them im- 
porting that anything of a sacred nature is intrinsic to that most 
sacred rite. But if Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Scotland, 
with Protestant France and Dissenting England were polled, 
how many voices would dissent from Erastus in the fundamental 
article of his doctrine on the sacraments, namely, that they con- 
vey privileges which are visible, but not those which are spiritual 
and internal? How many are there who would refuse to de- 
nounce as Popish, the opposite doctrine of an inward and spiritual 
grace, forming a part of a Christian sacrament! Erastus, then, 
was in advance, as the phrase is, of his age: he perceived more 
than his contemporaries, in its meaning and remoter effects, the 
unhinging of that ancient system, which firmly compacted and 
rivetted together the doctrines of the succession by the epis- 
copate—of the conveyance of grace by the sacraments—and of 
the real spiritual power of the Church. To those who had lost 
hold of the first, and were contented with that loss, the second 
and the third were unmeaning, and grew even to be offensive ano- 
malies : he felt the jar more rapidly and more acutely than others, 
and he realized for them in the sixteenth century conclusions to 
which they have been slowly approximating through the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth : the one, now fully elaborated 
and enthroned in what some call, as if by a cruel mockery, the 
Protestant religion, namely, that sacraments are signs, and signs 
only ; the other not yet having universal, or even perhaps gene- 
ral acceptance ina definite shape, but growing more and more 
mature, namely, that church power is the fiction of ambitious 
priests, and the yoke of fools and dreamers. 
Erastus taught that sin was not a just cause of exclusion from 
communion. On the principles of the Bible, which made re- 
entance a preliminary to baptism, he was wrong ; for the bear- 
ing of his argument would have been this :—sacraments are irri- 
taments of faith, therefore baptize those who have it not, in 
order that they may be aroused to conceive it.4{—_ Was he not 
right on his own principle, with regard to baptism, which prin- 
ciple is likewise the root and heart of that which some call Pro- 
* Thesis IV. + Thesis XI. t Thesis XXIV. 
§ Thesis XXXII. || Thesis XXXVII, { See Thesis LXVI. 
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testantism and reformed religion’ If it be the proper office, 
nay, as some say, the sole office, of sacraments to remind, to 
exhort, to persuade, to provoke men to religion; if they be, in 
fact, the Word in another form, why should the immoral man be 
excluded from them more than he is excluded from sermons and 
exhortations ? 

Erastus* writes thus :-— 

‘© The ends for which the Lord’s supper was instituted are these :— 
that we should solemnly commemorate the Lord’s death, and ae | 
render him thanks for our redemption ; that we should be reminded, 
and by our presence should testify, that we have no food or drink that 
can give life, but Christ crucified, and his blood shed for us; that we 
should declare we are penitent for our past life; that we are thinking 
of a better; that we embrace the Christian doctrine ; that we are mem- 
bers of Christ; that we belong to his Church, in which we should de- 
sire piously and purely to live henceforth, and to die.”’ 


Of course these ends would not imply that those, the hardness 
of whose impenitence remains entire, ought to come to the sacra- 
ments; but Erastus taught that such persons would not come; 
that the act of coming would betoken a desire ; that there should 
be no rejection except self-rejection, and as it were that the first 
emotion of a right tendency rendered men proper subjects of the 
sacraments, as well and as much as of the word of exhortation. 
And here he follows up his purpose with an argument very for- 
midable to his opponents : + 

“«T ask are the sacraments superior in authority or in dignity to the 
Word? Are they more useful or necessary? . . . Why then do we 
go about to exclude nobody from the Word, while from the sacraments, 
especially the Lord’s table, we would exclude some, and that contrary 
to, or at least without, the express command of God ?” 


And again, in the concluding passage of the work :— 

“*It may happen that some spark may be kindled by the public 
preaching, which it may be not at all useless, but rather most bene- 
ficial, to cherish by every means not inconsistent with piety. And tell 
me, I pray, how it can be otherwise than absurd, and therefore impious, 
to debar from a solemn thanksgiving and commemoration of the death 
of the Lord, a person who declares that he feels his heart prompts him 
so to do?”’} 


Now, according to the religious system which has been called 
ultra-Protestantism, not only are the sacraments not superior, 
but they are much inferior in authority and in dignity to the 
Word : just as signs, gestures, copes and surplices, candlesticks 
and altar-cloths, sacred vessels and music, are undoubtedly in- 
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ferior in dignity and authority to the Word. For sacraments, 
like these, are in that theory purely symbolical acts or things, 
and belong to a class essentially lower than that of direct appeals 
to the rational faculties of man. Why then should they be 
guarded with greater jealousy ? 

It may be said the sacraments are intended to testify our 
Christianity. Doubtless they are to serve, the pu which is 
served by formulas of admission and renewals of the same; but 
it might be urged that the denomination of badges is only appli- 
cable to them in a restricted sense: that we may easily overstate 
their witnessing force, because they are scarcely witnesses to the 
world itself,—and the holy communion, according to the system 
now before us, is scarcely a badge or witness at all, though it may 
be a memento to the individual; and in Scotland, for instance, the 
observance of the Lord’s day is, in this sense, a far greater and 
more palpable and effective sacrament. But if the holy eucharist 
is to be regarded as a witness, why should it not be a witness to 
nascent as well as to mature desire? If it was intended to attest, 
much more was it intended to promote and ripen what it attested. 
And Erastus shows that the onus of pres clearly lies with the 
rejectors,—with those who would withhold certain means of im- 
provement, certain provocatives to holiness, from parties desirous 
to make use of them. It is not hard to perceive that those who 
think there is an essential power and gift of grace in the Christian 
sacraments may well feel it a very solemn obligation to kee 
them from profanation, and to endeavour to ascertain that a 
due pre-requisites exist in those who are to receive them; but 
what pre-requisite, beyond disposition in its crudest and weakest 
form, can be necessary in order to justify the use of asign? The 
Church, indeed, can consistently refuse to admit to the familiar 
feast of the Lord those who have not yet put on the wedding 

rment: but those of whom we speak deny His peculiar presence 
in the holy eucharist, and treat the inscrutable contact with 
Him which it affords, as a dream; so it would seem that when 
they repel, they are as it were forbidding men to prostrate them- 
selves even at His chariot wheels, and to worship Him even as a 
sun from afar. So thought Erastus, and he cried, instead of 
forbidding, invite: by exclusion you are marring and hindering 
your own work, you should rather urge them and compel them 
to come in. So also he asserted in another form the connection 
between restraint of admission to sacraments, and the dogma of 
grace in them—for he makes it a complaint that in consequence 
of the practice of repulsion “ people began to ascribe salvation to 
the sacraments.”* Conversely those who deny their inherent 
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efficacy, as he argued, should give the freest access to them, and 
turn their utility as instruments to the largest account. Can his 
argument easily be impeached? We renounce the function of cen- 
suring him for ourselves ; and we think it hard that it should be 
exercised by those who by separating the sacraments from their 
lawful administrators, have also emptied them of their in-dwelling 
spiritual grace, and have prepared and laid down the road which, 
trodden by Erastus with bolder step than theirs, has led him to 
a more advanced conclusion and a riper development of error. 

So much for admission to sacraments. Let us now briefly in- 
quire whether the same apologies may not be offered on behalf of 
the physician of Heidelberg, (we beg Dr. Lee’s pardon for stum- 
bling a little at his epithet, and thinking its omission on the 
whole the safest course,) with respect to the kindred question of 
church power. 

If any person at the present day were to teach, that sin, as 
contradistinguished from crime, should be punished, not by ex- 
clusion from sacraments and holy rites, and by excommunication, 
but by the civil magistrate, we should think it probable that he 
meant to secure its impunity, and confer on it a sort of social 
title to exempt it from rebuke or question ; but should feel no 
doubt whatever, that such must be the result of the establish- 
ment and acceptance of his position, This idea we cannot but 
regard as a reductio ad absurdum, or something near it, of his 
sentence against repulsion from sacraments. ‘There may be a 
stage of the infancy of society, in which the magistrate, being 
both king and priest, may wield both swords, as the father of a 
family does, in a qualified sense, at all periods: but the entire 
impossibility of any such method of retribution in modern Christen- 
dom is so evident—its demonstration stands out in such strong 
relief from the public law of every civilized country—that argu- 
ment would be wasted upon it. Erastians of the present day 
would probably repudiate it as much as their opponents; and, 
while approving of the fundamental principle of their chief, 
would shrink from vindicating the consistency of his system in the 
manner he has chosen, and would contend that any punishment for 
sin, as such, which it is desirable to administer by human hands, 
should take the form of purely spiritual censure or privation. 
But it by no means follows that the notion was as visionary in 
the mind or in the age, of Erastus himself: he contemplated, it 
is plain, a very stern reality, and perhaps the method of punish- 
ment by the magistrate was recommended to him by the very 
circumstance that he thought it promised to be more stringent 
and effective than that of ecclesiastical judgments : only listen to 
his language :— 
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‘* Wherefore it would follow, that profligate persons should not be 
excluded from the Lord’s supper, but executed—a consequence which 
I should admit without difficulty, and which I even desire; for 
nothing do I more wish than that a most rigorous discipline of manners 
should be maintained in the Christian Church: only let it be that 
which God has appointed, not that which men have devised.’’* 


He wished, therefore, in the first place, with regard to the 
controul of evil livers, not to relax the reins but to tighten them ; 
in the second place, not to lower the sanction under which mis- 
conduct was restrained, but to raise it to a higher standard; to 
reject a title of human invention, and to recur to a divine ap- 

intment. He had before him the State, undoubtedly divine ; 

e had also before him a model of Church power exercised by the 
State, which likewise was undoubtedly divine, though not di- 
vinely ordained to the permanence he would have given it. He 
had not before him the Episcopate, to which the delivery of spi- 
ritual power, according to the sense of the Church, belongs; but 
he saw Presbyters pretending to transmit that which they had 
received no charge to transmit, and laymen pretending to give to 
others that which they had never received even for themselves. 
The question may arise whether he did not make the most ra- 
tional choice which the materials at his command weuld allow ? 
Yet we must alter the phrase of Dr. Lee, and call Erastus not 
the illustrious, but the unfortunate physician. 

It was not only however the breach in the succession of the 
ministry which might have led his thoughts in that direction :— 
Calvin, to a certain extent, Zuinglius and others to a much greater 
degree, had lowered the idea of the Christian sacraments:— 
Erastus simply outstripped them in their course. To judge from 
the doctrine promulgated in the Theses, of which specimens have 
been given, he had sunk to the level, which is that of most of the 
popular religionists of the present day, and towards which they 
were only sinking. We have shown how his judgment with regard 
to access to the Holy Communion involved his whole system. We 
have shown how his view of sacraments warranted and perhaps 
logically necessitated that judgment with regard to access. We 
have stated, for the matter is scarcely one of dispute, with how 
great a force separation from the Episcopate has been found 
experimentally to assail the ancient doctrine of the sacraments, 
and how that view has been gradually effaced wherever the 
doctrine of the succession is denied, and its chain severed. But 
the doctrine of succession is thus denied by the whole Protestant- 
ism of the continent, and by no small portion of that of the 
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British isles ; and the notion of sacraments prevalent within the 
same region, is that of Erastus. Why then if the Established 
Church of Scotland, or her ministers, in good faith follow out the 
principles on which they stand to their conclusions, should this be 
made a matter of vituperation to them, by those who agree in the 
principles but have not as yet been vigilant enough to discover the 
goal to which they tend! 

We repeat it ; those who deny the succession, those who strip 
the sacraments of their power, have no solid ground on which to 
resist the doctrine of Erastus. They have indeed the secondary 

ments in favour of confiding the administration of religious 

to a distinct class of men; they can urge that the deco- 

rum with which it is requisite to environ them, is thus best main- 

tained ; that a certain position in society for the ministers of re- 

ligion is useful to religion itself, and that it is thus best secured ; 

that the learning necessary for the custody and illustration of the 

sacred records could not be guaranteed by any other means. 

This is all very well; but it does not hit Erastus: he is as con- 
scious of these things as his opponents. He says expressly :— 

** Tallow, indeed, the magistrate ought to consult, where doctrine is 
concerned, those who have particularly studied it.”’ * 


He agrees therefore that there shovld be in a State what 
Coleridge calls a clerisy. As in every civilized country there is a 
legal profession, so would he have a profession for theology and 

igion: but he would argue that the ministers of sacred things, 
having an access to the feelings and passions of men more ready 
and effective than any other class, and wielding therefore a 
greater power, should in proportion be placed under a more 
effective subjection to the supreme will of the State. He would 
exclude the civil authorities from officiating, because that would 
destroy the distinctness of the professional class appointed for re- 
ligion ; but he says, as you do not pretend to a special custody of 
the Word and Sacraments delivered to you from Christ, through 
a succession of commissioned clergy,—as you have rejected that 
— of Popery, that relic of barbarism, that figment of the 
middle ages—therefore, upon the very same principle as that on 
which you will not allow voluntary magistrates, or voluntary sol- 
diers (namely, because all great social powers should depend upon 
the State, as the necessary guarantee of its unity) you ought @ 
fortiori to refer all title to administer religious offices to the same 
origin, or else while you are taking caution from the weak you 
will suffer the strong to go free. How this kind of argument isto 
be resisted, we cannot conceive, especially when it is remembered 
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how broad a basis early history affords for the union of religious 
prerogatives with civil magistracy ; unless upon the ground that 
there actually exists another power not less real, not less histori- 
cal, and even more properly and definitely divine, namely the 
power conferred by the charter of our Lord to the Apostles, “ As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 

Those indeed who are of this faith: those who are not deterred 
by the charge of Popery from holding what they learned in their 
catechism, that sacraments are made up of two parts, whereof 
one is an inward spiritual grace; and who draw their ideas of 
church power from the ordination and consecration Offices, may 
lament any forward step in that path of delusion; and, while en- 
deavouring to vindicate individuals from censure, for mischiefs 
entailed on them by their false position, may rather cherish the 
hope that a day is coming, in which the minds and hearts of all 
men desirous of the light of God’s countenance, may revolt from 
the restlessness and the barrenness of such religion as does not 
prove its conformity to the Divine Word, by the incorrupt and 
united testimony of the Catholic Church. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we submit, that while it may be quite 
true that in itself Erastianism has the seeds of a very “foul and 
dangerous heresy,” yet the seeds of Erastianism, the premises 
which warrant and entail it, are to be found not merely in the 
particular view of the Scottish Church Establishment on eeele- 
siastical sentences or non-intrusion, but wherever the blessed 
sacraments are denied to be intrinsically more than their out- 
ward signs,—wherever the holy ministry of the Gospel is regarded 
as a conventional institution, and not as en by ecclesias- 
tical descent, the Apostles and that commission which they had 
from the hands of our Divine Redeemer. 

We have already referred to the very singular picture which 
the ecclesiastical state of Scotland at the present time offers to 
view. Protestant dissent was strong and active in that country, 
even before the recent secession. In some parts of the country 
its numerical preponderance is now overwhelming ; although the 
national Establishment is probably still owned by a majority of the 
entire population. The strength of that Establishment lies partly 
in its civil connections and its position in the Act of Union, now 
more than ever important to it, partly in the orderly and decorous 
character of its recent traditions; partly we are bound to add, 
in the general, and we believe almost uniform respectability, both 
as to life and knowledge, of its ministers, and in their sincerity 
and diligence. A more angry and intractable spirit prevails, per- 
haps in the ministers of the Free Church ; but we do not envy 
the sceptical boldness of the man who can question their earnest- 
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ness or magnanimity, or who can impute the sacrifice they have 
recently made to any thing else, in the main, than a lofty deter- 
mination to follow at all hazards the dictates of their consciences. 

In the abandonment of a fixed and certain livelihood, and of a 
defined and highly respectable social position, by a large as of 
persons, most of ‘hem having wives and children wholly dependent 
upon them for support,—in the splendid liberality with which all 
ranks and classes of the religious community they have formed, 
have contributed their temporal means for providing a religious 
organization,—in the activity, rapidity, and decision with which 
the proceedings of a body seemingly so large and loose, have been 
conducted on a scale so comprehensive,—we think that every man 
must recognize, at the least, objects worthy of a searching curiosity, 
and we plead guilty for ourselves to perceiving in them abundant 
matter for admiring and sorrowful reflection. The causes of 
the admiration we have already explained or intimated ; it is not 
difficult to explain the occasion which they afford for sorrow and 
for shame. 

We hear much of reviving zeal and activity in the English 
Church ; if public notes of it were to be selected, perhaps most 
men would point to the recent subscription of £150,000 for the 
erection of schools in the manufacturing districts ; and to the fund 
raised in London, under the auspices and example of its excellent 
bishop, for the erection of churches ; which amounts, we believe, 
to between £200,000 and £250,000. But compare for a 
moment the population of England with the population of Scot- 
land—the wealth of England with the wealth of Scotland; then 
recollect that the Church of England is the Church of the noble 
and the rich, as well as of the people generally; that the Free 
Church has not perhaps an entire fourth of the population of 
Scotland for its adherents, and that of that fourth a very small 
proportion indeed are possessed of temporal abundance; that 
short indeed is the list of her noble names; and have we not 
ground for sorrow,—for that kind of sorrow which is full of bitter 
shame,—when we are told that the contributions to the Free Kirk 
of Scotland reach nearly half a million sterling! 

We know it has been said, that some of this is on paper, and 
will never be paid ; that much of it has been abstracted from the 
contributions that under the former system would have gone to the 
support of the poor; and that much of it has been collected by de- 
ceptive representations, by flattery, with addresses to the passions, 
and by a pertinacity of request almost carried to intimidation. 
This may be true of mere fractions ; but it is not, as we are per- 
suaded,—it cannot be, true of any thing more ; it does not impair 
an important general deduction; here are great masses of men 
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ready to offer the sacrifices of faith according to their power, and 
beyond their power : with one heart, and with one soul; and that 
for the sake of a system, with regard to which we contend that 
its appeal, whatever it may be, has not the Divine authority 
which we know to belong to the Body of Christ. 

The minimum allowance for a preacher of the Free Kirk is 
fixed, we believe, at one hundred guineas from the public or cen- 
tral fund, over and above what may proceed from congregational 
contributions. 

The episcopal communion of Scotland numbers among its ad- 
herents a large proportion of the nobility and other landed pro- 
prietors, as well as of the learned professions of that country. Of 
the lower (and, as one should suppose, the non-paying) class, it 
has but a small part. Yet it is only within the last few years 
that the minimum stipend of the incumbents of its churches has, 
mainly through the exertions of Dean Ramsay of Edinburgh, 
been raised to £80 including the offerings of their flocks ; and 
the income which the bishops derive from their sees amounts to 
about £100 a year upon the average, a moiety of that £100 pro- 
ceeding from the bounty of the crown! Can there be found upon 
the face of the earth a more disgraceful contrast ? 

At the same time, there is some slender consolation in reflect- 
ing, that even the present state of things within the episcopal 
communion of Scotland is an improvement upon that to which 
it succeeds. It is, as we have stated, a recent effort that has 
secured to the clergy any thing like a fixed stipend, however low. 
Another important undertaking is now in progress. About 
£20,000 have been raised for the erection of a college in Perth- 
shire, which is intended to bear the name of the Holy Trinity, 
and is both to afford the means of training young men for orders, 
and likewise to offer to the members of the Church generally, 
what at present is unknown in Scotland, a good school on a large 
scale for their children, founded upon her principles. 

When we observe the materials of religious excellence that 
abound in Scotland, and see how powerfully they work even in a 
narrow system, of human, and therefore spurious, origin, it is im- 

ssible not to look with deep interest to the problem of her 
uture destinies. What may not be expected from that land in 
times to come, if the beauty and the glory of the Lord’s own 
house should once more become the desire of her people’s heart, 
and should be restored by their willing hands throughout her 
borders ! 
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Arr. I1.—Zacharias Werner's ausgewahlte Schriften. Aus 
seinem handschriftlichen Nachlass herausgegeben von Joseph, 
Baron von Zedlitz. Grimma. 1840. 


We would speak to-day of the German Poet, Werner: Werner, 
who, as the incarnation of mystic genius, may be considered one 
of the greatest authors of his native country; confined in his 
sphere, it is true, and often coarse and most unnatural; but still 
in his greater works and in his happier moments equal to even a 
Goethe or a Schiller, nay, in his own peculiar line, not to be 
surpassed. Yet despite his wonderful powers and extraordinary 
enius, Werner has produced nothing which has induced the 
erman nation to hail him as one of its greatest and most 
classical authors, and he has remained almost wholly devoid of 
influence either on his age or his country. To reconcile an ap- 
parent anomaly, we must admit that genius may be warped, if 
not destroyed, by circumstances ; that if not rendered minpether 
silent, it may at least be made to chant discordant melodies, 
in which ever and anon, however, some passage of ravishing 
sweetness must prove that the power to create still remains, 
though that power be unfortunately not developed. There 
ean be no doubt, indeed, that the star of genius may be dimmed, 
but it still remains a star, and sooner or later must be recog- 
nised as such. Werner, though prevented partly by the in- 
fluence of external things, and partly by his own folly, from 
ever fully developing his own genius, has still produced the 
Beautiful, and thus attained at times the highest goal of art. 
Two great enemies Werner had to encounter in life—Ration- 
alism and Superstition. The first of these influences engen- 
dered barren negation ; the latter, hollow mysticism. The sole 
shield by means of which he might have guarded his soul from 
the assaults of these two foes was pure Christian faith, and 
that, alas! he had not. Let us consider the leading events 
of his life:—Born in Konigsberg, in Polish Prussia, where 
his father was ‘‘ Public Professor of Eloquence and History,” 
towards the latter part of the 18th century (1768), be appears 
to have been more favoured in a religious point of view 
‘than most of his German contemporaries, inasmuch as his 
father was a Christian. A circumstance of a most painful na- 
ture, however, may have tended to place religion before his 
eyes, at an early period, in a distorted and unnatural point 
of view. Werner’s mother was mad. Perfectly tranquil and 
gentle in her demeanour, she yet firmly believed herself to be 
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the mother of earth’s Redeemer. Further remarks on this 
distressing subject would be needless. It is sufficient to say, 
that probably the origin of that gloomy mysticism which so 
darkly overshadowed the after existence of Werner, may be at- 
tributed in no small degree to this cireumstance. When Wer- 
ner was still very young, just 20 years of age, his father died, 
and he was then left alone to battle with his own evil instincts 
and the world of doubt and infidelity which surrounded him. 
Is it surprising that he should have succumbed in sueh a con- 
test ? 

At that period (1790) infidelity was fearfully prevalent in 
Germany as in France. Alas! when, since the era of the Great 
Frederic and Voltaire up to the present day, has it not been 
so in these two countries?’ In Germany more especially, infi- 
delity for the last 70 or 80 years has, in too many instances, 
possessed itself of German schools and universities, and planted 
the germs of doubt and unbelief in young minds at the season 
when they were most open to all external influences. That a 
beneficial change has taken, place in this respect within the 
last 10 years,—that the night of so-called rationalism may be 
passing away ,and the day of faith once more returning,—it 
would be impossible to deny. Infidelity appears to have at- 
tained its fullest development in the half insane works of’a 
Strauss and a Bruno Bauer, and the reaction in favour of re- 
vealed religion, though not yet universal, is still most palpable 
and most encouraging. At the period, however, in which the 
subject of these remarks was left to battle his way alone 
through the world, rationalism was decidedly more or less in 
the ascendant throughout all the universities of Germany. 
And oh! how difficult is it to stem the tide of the moment, to 
resist the arguments of ridicule and authority, and silence the 
doubts of the proud aspiring mind! We have said that faith 
is the only shield at such an hour; but how is faith to be se- 
cured? Most difficult is it indeed to preserve this inward 
faith without some outward aid; and that aid can alone be 
found in the sanctifying presence and encouragement of the 
visible Christian Church. 

Werner was a Lutheran. And now we find ourselves com- 

lled to assert, though most unwillingly, that the German 

utheran Church is not capable of affording that assistance 
which the young and ardent mind requires to maintain its faith 
inviolate. That church is deficient in discipline; how should 
it not be so in practice also? There are bright exceptions in- 
deed within its fold. Occasionally its ministers are enabled, 
by means of the powers entrusted to them, to secure many 
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souls to their Lord. Still it cannot be denied that there is 
little in the Lutheran Church to attract and fix the attention 
of youths of talent or of genius. There is something cold and 
unpoetical (if we may use the expression) in its outward rites, 
which repels rather than attracts. The sacraments are de- 
prived of their due dignity; prayer even is made of only se- 
condary importance ; and preaching, too often cold and ration- 
alistic preaching, is elevated to the place which should be held 
by the ordinances of the Church. Is it not to this inefficiency 
on the part of the Church that the infidelity of Protestant Ger- 
many should be chiefly attributed? We cannot doubt it. True 
it is that the Lutheran Church has not been fairly represented 
by its ministers for a long time; that its own system has not 
been properly carried out. Still we must remain of the opinion 
that this very system of making preaching all in all, coupled 
with the deterioration of church authority and the deficiency of 
church discipline, necessarily tend to infidelity—and must 
always, sooner or later, bring forth that evil fruit. 

But however this may be, the Lutheran Church in the year 
1790, had certainly more the appearance of a cold philosophical 
association inculcating moral principles, than that of the living 
reality and pillar of the faith—the Catholic Christian Church. 
That those parts of the visible church which remained in the 
Roman communion were equally deficient in living faith, we 
shall afterwards have to demonstrate. At present our concern 
is with the Lutheran Church alone. In this Church Werner 
found no rest for his soul, and he consequently fell into the 
snares of infidel rationalism. And here it will be necessary 
to remark that his passions appear to have been violent; so 
much so, indeed, as to require the constant restraint of true 
religious feeling to keep them at all in check. Not havin 
that restraint, he naturally fell into evil habits; anda period 
followed which we shall pass over in silence, inasmuch as it 
produced nothing that was of any real value either in his 
moral or literary career. At last, disgusted with the dull 
negation which had for some time formed his only creed, he 
took refuge in romantic mysticism, and became a member of 
various secret orders—one of which professed to be in imme- 
diate connection with a grand master in Egypt, and to be 
capable of working all manner of strange miracles. At this 
epoch of his life Werner produced his grandest work, the 
dramatic poem of ‘* The Sons of the Vale.” We intend to 
devote no small portion of this article to the consideration of 
that poem as the master-piece of its author, and will therefore 
pass it over here with the simple remark, that its appearance 
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excited the most elevated expectations of Werner’s future 
fame amongst the reading public of that day. Werner had 
then thrown the whole energy, the whole poesy, of his soul 
into this mystic channel. His was one of those ardent spirits 
which cannot live long without a goal—which demand some 
special mission, and if they do not accept the true mission of 
the Christian, will shape out some other for themselves. At 
that period he was fully convinced that the secret orders to 
which he belonged were alone capable of regenerating the 
world. All the love, all the faith, all the power, of his ardent 
nature were concentrated in this one object. Nothing in this 
system seemed too hard of belief: and he who contemptuously 
rejected the miracles of Christianity, was perfectly ready to 
receive the miracles of German and Polish freemasonry as 
the most holy truths. 

During this epoch of mystic self-delusion, the most valua- 
ble works of our author were produced. He had been a 
visionary indeed, but the visions he beheld were fair; and 
his moral deportment had been infinitely more correct than 
during that period of his career when he held simply cold 
and rationalistic opinions. And now deprived of this second 
religion, he sallied forth to meet the world anew. Again all 
his more evil passions came into play. Again his libertine pro- 
pensities sunk him in the estimation of his fellow-men. And 
now we operons the last great epoch in Werner’s life, the final 
change which converted the mocking rationalist into a gloomy 
devotee, and made a bigot of the infidel. We have said that 
Werner could never be content or happy without faith. It 
was as necessary to his soul as dew to the flowers: and without 
it he was sure to plunge into every possible extravagance. 

There is a class, and a most numerous class within the 
church of Rome, who, dazzled by her outward splendour, and 
held in slave-like subjection by their terror of her despotic 
power, rush blindly and thoughtlessly on in the course she has 
appointed them to follow. They may not think; for every 
thought may lead to doubt: and doubt is a deadly sin. They 
take refuge therefore in the most diligent observance of every 
rite and ceremony, in fasting, and maceration, and outward 

enitence of every kind, carried sometimes to the most un- 
justifiable extent. To this class belonged Werner. He was not 
one of those behind the veil. Hedid not know, or at least he 
did not admit to himself, that those men whom he revered so 
much were the upholders of a system of fraud, and the workers 
of numberless false miracles for the sake of imposing on the 
ignorance of the lower classes. He had not yet arrived at 
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that full consummation of Romish faith which justifies its 
believer in employing all means, good or evil, for the sake of 
attaining an end supposed to be good, and which looks on the 
common herd of mortals as good-natured dupes, whose simple 
credulity may justifiably be abused by the most atrociously 
false deceptions. Men of this latter class compose at least two- 
thirds of the working priesthood of the Church of Rome ; and, 
strange as it may appear, it is positively certain that very 
many of this body, apart from their profession, are both good 
and charitable men. The remaining one-third is composed 
of simple souls for whose credulity no miracle ean be too 
strong, and of enthusiastic and half insane devotees such as 
the unhappy Werner. Werner then, in course of time, took 
orders in the Church of Rome, and for the last 10 years of his 
life, from 1813 to 1823, he officiated as a priest at Vienna, 
where he became celebrated for the grotesque but still singu- 
lar power of his discourses. Eventually he died in the odour 
of sanctity, bequeathing all his property to the Church, and 
thus leaving his wife and children altogether unprovided for. 
Of his latter end we know little. Let us trust that, despite 
all his grievous backslidings and deadly errors, the good in- 
tention which animated the religious efforts of his last days 
may have been taken for the deed, and Zacharias Werner have 
been saved through the merits of that Saviour whom he so 
long rejected and never fully conceived. 

In this slight sketch of the leading events of his life we 
have not troubled the reader with many names or dates. Our 
object has been only to show that a great and noble mind 
could be, at least partially, if not wholly, wrecked by the 
united agencies of infidelity and superstition, the one the 
groundwork of the other, and thus to explain the reasons for 
which so true a genius has not gained that station in the lite- 
rature of his country which his mental powers ought to have 
commanded for him. In exhibiting these melancholy facts, we 
have been compelled to enter into religious questions at some 
length—a course which may appear singular to many readers 
in a literary article. We see not, however, how, in any serious 
discussion, religion can possibly be out of place. It has bear- 
ings on all things, and all things have bearings on it. In the 
case of Werner, the absence of true religion was the cause of 
all his errors and shortcomings, both moral and literary. His 
temperament was too ardent to be satisfied with the cold phi- 
losophy which contented so many of his contemporaries. A 
religion, therefore, whether true or false, he could not live 
without; and thus, his whole existence was past in the in- 
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effectual search for trath. But we can devote no more time 
or space to the consideration of the reasons for which he pro- 
duced that which he did produce. We must now examine 
these productions themselves, with a view to ascertaining their 
own inward merits, irrespective of any reasons which may be 
adduced for their shortcomings. 

And first, it must be confessed that his lyric puems have 
not sufficient merit to command any extraordinary degree of 
attention. Some of the lyrics introduced in his dramatic works 
are, indeed, very beautiful; but it is these latter on which 
his reputation alone rests, and with which we shall exclusively 
occupy ourselves. They are eight in number:—I. “ The 
Sons of the Vale,” a dramatic poem in two parts, of which 
we have already spoken, and which we intend to examine more 
in detail. It illustrates the fall and destruction of the Tem- 
plar_Order with its grand master Molay, consummated by 
the orders of Philippe le Bel, king of France, and is replete 
with the most striking beauties, both of conception and detail. 
It is, indeed, too mystic ; so much so, that ae but the 
extreme beauty of the poetry could balance such a fault; yet 
is it upon the whole a truly wonderful production, replete 
with genius and bearing every mark of real inspiration. 
II. “* Martin Luther, oder die Weihe der Kraft,” (The Conse- 
cration of Force,) which paints in a far too mystic strain the 
life and character of the great reformer. There is a sickli- 
ness in the treatment of this play, (for play it is, having been 
acted with great success at erlin on the anniversary of the 
Reformation,) which is altogether unsuited to the stern manli- 
ness and homely integrity of its hero’s character. Still parts 
of this piece are written with great powerand earnestness, and 
one or two of the lyrics introduced are exquisite. In his later 
years, when a Romish priest, Werner wrote a species of poetical 
recantation of this work, entitled ‘‘ Die Weihe der Unkraft,” 
(The Consecration of Weakness,) which was extremely silly 
and almost unintelligible. III. ‘* Das Kreuz an der Ostsee,” 
(The Cross by the Eastern Ocean,) a dramatic poem, of which 
the first part only appeared, painting the barbarian habits and 
customs of the Pica Pomeranians of the 14th century, in 
opposition to the Christian holiness of the chivalric order of 
‘*German Knights.” The first act of this piece, which plays 
amongst the savage Pagans, is one of the most graphic and 
admirable productions ever written. The rest of the work is 
too mystic. IV. ‘* Wanda, Konigin der Sarmaten,” (Queen 
of the Poles,) a tragedy in five acts, which was repeatedly 
acted with much applause at the time of its first appearance. 
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It is, however, very mystic, and in all respects one of the least 
valuable of our author’s productions. V. “ Attila, Konig der 
Hunnen,” (King of the Huns,) a very fine tragedy, with the 
usual leaven of false mysticism: still, on the whole, a work of 
a high order of merit. VI. ‘‘ Der vier und zwanzigiste Feb- 
ruar,”’ (The Four-and-twentieth of February,) a positively ter- 
rific domestic tragedy in one act. The story is the same treated 
by Lillo in his “ Fatal Curiosity ;” but Werner's piece is infi- 
nitely superior, as far as either dramatic incident or execution 
are concerned. No one wishing to sup full of literary horrors 
could possibly discover a more appalling feast than that afforded 
by this play. VII. ‘‘ Cunegunde die Heilige, romisch deutsche 
Kaiserin,” (Cunegunda the Saint, Empress of Rome and Ger- 
many,) is a tragedy written in the iedlinn of Werner's mental 
powers, and founded on a mystic Romish legend. The tone 
of this, as of all professedly Romish works, is sickly in the 
extreme. We experience, in perusing them, a species of hot 
and stifling sensation which makes us long to escape to the free 
fresh air again. VIII. “Die Mutter der Maccabaer,” (The 
Mother of the Maccabees,) a tragedy, founded on the apocry- 
phal history, the last and also the worst of Werner’s produc- 
tions. This is, indeed, quite the work of a madman, and 
proves clearly that Romish joined to natural superstition event- 
ually altogether wrecked our author’s reasoning powers. Still 
it contains passages of great power. In looking back on all 
the dramatic works enumerated above, we cannot fail to be 
impressed with the conviction that Zacharias Werner was a 
great poet. 

And now, to prove this to the reader, who may chance not 
to be acquainted with this extraordinary author, we must 
return once more to ‘* The Sons of the Vale,” his first and 
grandest production, and endeavour to give some general idea 
of the beauties of that work. And first, we would observe 
that it contains the most beautiful delineation of the chivalric 
world of the middle ages that we ever chanced to meet with. 
Perhaps that world is painted a little too much ‘en beau;” 
and yet we think not; for its shadows as well as its lights 
are brought before us. We all know that God can bring 
good out of evil. We all know, too, that He promised 
never to desert his Church. Can it be doubted, then, that 
many virtues flourished in the midst of medieval darkness 
and superstition? Nay, that many virtues grew out of that 
darkness? The childish credulity which led its possessors 
to believe in all monkish legends, and to trust their spiritual 
guides and pastors, when these latter taught them to address 
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their prayers to Virgin and saints, and make their pilgrimages 
to miraculous shrines,—this very credulity, abused as it was, 
was still kindly loving faith. Surely the penalty for its mis- 
direction must fall on the false guides, and not their erring 
but simple followers. The priesthood of the dark ages, with 
some few exceptions, was indeed most evil; and with fearful 
force did those declarations of Isaiah and the other prophets 
apply to them, which announced the falling away of the 
Christian Church in the medieval ages. But the laity, in the 
dark ages, though sharers in many of these crimes, were far 
less reprehensible; for, in practising these, they followed but 
the example of their spiritual pastors, while their virtues were 
their own. Those who worked the false miracles by which the 
whole system of anti-Christian darkness was supported, could 
not believe in them; those who only beheld them, did. Yes, 
God can bring forth good out of evil. The very ignorance, 
the very superstition, which this false and lying system en- 
gendered, became channels (though most improper ones) for 
loving faith. The mass of the male population was undoubt- 
edly more or less brutalized; but the women of all classes, 
and the knights, soared in some degree above this ocean of 
living iniquity. Woman’s mind is naturally more pure, more 
loving, and more trusting, than that of man. Her very sim- 
plicity is her safeguard in the midst of deadly errors; and 
though her prayers may rise to saint or Virgin, yet God 
shall hear them, if they flow from a full and loving heart. 
It must be idolatry, indeed, to attribute omnipresence and om- 
niscience to human beings, even when glorified, by address- 
ing our prayers specially to them, and asking them, to be- 
hold our true repentance, and intercede for us: but we 
hope that this will not be accounted idolatry by the God of 
all merey. Woman, then, trusted and believed: man, natu- 
rally more self-dependent, more fierce, too often believed not, 
or at least cherished no saving faith. The highest develop- 
ment, however, of that trusting, humble, self-resigning spirit, 
which was the only light amidst the darkness of the middle 
ages, may perhaps be found in the chivalric but religious 
orders instituted for the protection of Christendom against 
the infidel, or the conquest of the Holy Land. That there was 
something unhealthy, something not purely Christian, in the 
spirit of these institutions, we do not deny; but we believe 
them, though evil per se, to have been good in their time— 
the developments, indeed, of a false system, and therefore 
based upon sand,—and yet calculated to purify and improve 
that system. Nor can we forget that to the Hospitallers we 
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owe our own hospitals. What species of Christianity, indeed, 
can exist, in which there shal] not exist much good? Evil may 
preponderate, but still good there will be; and some minds 
will choose the good. Earnestness, and purity of purpose, and 
faith,—these were the chief virtues of the knightly orders in 
question—these were the principles which first called them 
into existence. The ideal of one of these warriors, pledged 
to purity, poverty, and obedience, eT through life for the 
cause of his Redeemer, animated by a living though erring 
faith,—this ideal is very beautiful ; and most beautifully has it 
been depicted Serer: in the character of the old Comp- 
tour, Hugo de Villars, in this dramatic poem, ‘* The Sons of 
the Vale.” Unfortunately (or fortunately) such a mixture of 
simple ignorance with knightly urbanity and courtoisie, of 
living faith with deadly error, could not long maintain itself. 
A little knowledge was added to the compound, and forthwith 
doubt, nay, too soon infidelity, proved the result. Nor should 
we too severely blame the man who, seeing the whole Christian 
world, shepherds and sheep, immersed in the most horrible 
superstition, revolted against the religion which could need 
support from such unhallowed and infamous frauds, and re- 
jected Christianity altogether. 

Such was unhappily the natural course of things within the 
Templar order. The first Templars believed and fought for 
what they deemed the truth. They joined in the superstitious 
vem” of the age, and had scarcely time to see their error. 

hen followed a period of comparative rest, and the warlike 
knight, till then a man of deeds only, learnt to think. At first 
this change was attended with beneficial results. Supersti- 
tious usages were reformed, and efforts made to raise the 
general tone of Christianity. So far all was well. But as 
more and more light came,—as the conviction of the utter 
worthlessness of that Church which they had deemed all holy, 
became more and more rooted in the Templars’ minds,—their 
faith received a shock from which it never again recovered. 
Gospel truth was not revealed to them. The world was not 
ripe for the reformation. Thus, they resolved to work 
against the papacy; but alas! prejudice and long custom dis- 
enabled them to separate Spe from the papacy: and 
so, by degrees, a rationalistic and infidel spirit spread through- 
out the order. 

Such is the view taken by Werner of these Knights Templar ; 
and this view, history, as far it goes, bears out. Most of our 
readers are doubtless familiar with the Templar in ‘‘ [vanhoe,” 
who furnishes no bad idea of the character of many of his 
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order. But history tells us little on the subject. It only 
gives bare facts, and leaves us to draw our conclusions. So 
much we know,—the Templar order was accused of heresy and 
irreligion, and, under the a direction of the pope, was 
finally condemned and slaughtered. We know that this order 
had formerly been the right arm of that Church ; and had it 
still remained so, there cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
pope would never have permitted its downfall. No doubt 

itical motives in some degree influenced the king of France 
in the destruction of this famous order: but still the chief 
charge brought against them was their irreligion; and there 
can be little doubt, we fear, that this charge was founded on 
truth. Werner commences his poem in 1306, at the period 
when the grand master of the order, Molay, with the chief 
knights, were summoned by the pope to Poitiers, there to hold 
council with him respecting the steps necessary to be taken 
for the commencement of a new crusade. This, it may be ob- 
served, was only a pretext, (truly a most infernal one, well 
worthy of the worst of Romish bishops,) for the luring of the 
Templars to France, where they were to be seized and aceused 
as infidels and enemies of the Church. The first part of the 
action of the poem, lays, therefore, in Cyprus. It oceu- 
pies a period of only two days, and shows all the various 
machinations which were at work to hasten or retard the 
order’s fall, concluding with the departure of Molay and his 
knights for France. Its chief merit is, that it presents a per- 
feet picture of the internal state of the order, as it may then 
be supposed to have stood. ae its grand master, a most 
noble and beautiful character, but alas! a very doubtful Chris- 
tian,—the general herd of more or less unbelieving, and, there- 
fore, powerless knights,—and Hugo de Villars, the last relic 
of the all-trusting, all-believing past—Hugo, the very soul of 
chivalry, one of those pure beings who can even touch pitch 
without being much defiled,—these, with the younger knights 
about to enter the order, the light-headed but good-hearted 
Francis de Poitou, the romantic Adalbert, the valiant and 
noble Robert,—all these form a whole, which from its very 
variety attracts interest, and is animated by a species of in- 
ward life which makes us truly and positively believe in the 
existence of all the dramatis persone who figure in it. In the 
second part of the poem we find ourselves in Paris, in 1314, 
eight years afterwards. Here we see depicted the sufferings 
and the eventual martyrdom of the order: martyrdom, we say, 
for to Werner the very rationalism of the Templars cme 
them appear the champions of pure truth. This second part 
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has many exquisite passages, but is not equal as a whole to 
the first, to which we shall confine our attention for the 
present : our object not being to give a ‘‘ résumé” of our 
author’s plan and its workings out, but rather such selections 
of his beauties, accompanied by explanatory observations, as 
may tend to convince our readers that we have not been too 
ardent in our praise. Before we proceed, however, to give 
any extracts, we must make our readers acquainted with the 
leading design of Werner in this work. 

We have before observed, that at the period when this dra- 
matic poem was produced, our author was given up entirely 
to the mania for masonic mysticism. This work is as it were 
the embodiment of all his hopes and visions: it is, in a word, the 
apotheosis of mysticism, and it must be regarded and judged 
in this point of view. Werner then imagines the world to 
have been secretly guided since its early ages, without its own 
knowledge, by the influence of a mysterious and all-powerful 
order, the central seat of which was in Egypt, and which bore 
the appellation of “The Sons of the Vale.’’ All masonic asso- 
ciations are supposed to be offshoots from this original tree, 
—rays emanating from this central gun. The Templar order 
was one of these. This fact was, however, not known to all 
its members, not even to many of those who held its highest 
offices, but simply to the initiated, seven or eight in number, 
who were in secret communication with their parent head. 
Thus all the acts of the order were more or less influenced or 
inspired by the wishes of ‘‘ The Sons of the Vale,” and the 
former formed, in fact, only one of the visible channels of 
power of that invisible but omnipotent association. (Of course, 
we are not speaking of these things as facts, but simply as the 
assumptions of our author.) Not only the knightly and ma- 
sonic order, according to him, were under the secret superin- 
tendence of *‘ The Sons of the Vale;” but the course of events 
throughout the world was regulated by them. Their emissa- 
ries were imagined to be at work in every country, however 
distant from the central head ; and the hero or the monarch 
who supposed himself to be working for his own glory, was, in 
fact, a mere puppet, the strings of which were pulled by this 
mysterious order. ‘‘The Vale” was further in possession of 
truth, absolute truth, which our author then imagined (as we 
conceive) to be pure Deism. It honoured all religions equally, 
and assumed the garb of each inturn. It was further pos- 
sessed of miraculous and supernatural powers, which it em- 
ployed only for the advancement of good ends. A somewhat 
startling example will be found of this in the character of the 
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Marshal Eudo, sent as the deputy of the Vale to prepare 
Molay for the order’s fall and his own martyrdom : the which 
Eudo had been buried some thirty years previously at Acre in 
Palestine, and resuscitated, as it appears, for the purposes of 
“The Vale.” But we must not anticipate. The Templar 
league then, or rather the initiated members of it, according 
to Werner, had been trusted with a portion of true light, but 
they were bound to veil this light from the world. On their 
own authority, however, they had resolved to communicate it 
to all men, and to begin by warring against the institution of 
serfdom as an infringement on the rights of man, and by fu- 
riously attacking the papacy. According to the view of ‘ The 
Vale,” the world was not yet prepared for the mental and 
bodily freedom which the Templar order would have conferred 
on them. And partly on ihis account, partly because the 
knights of the Temple had acted without head orders, ‘* The 
Sons of the Vale” had resolved on their destruction. It was 
they, accordingly, who through their various agents stirred up 
the pope and the king of France to will the order’s fall, though 
the latter had not the faintest suspicion of its chief's displea- 
sure and consequert enmity. For it seems that ‘ The Vale” 
was persuaded that no reasoning or arguments would suffice 
to stay the Templars from their intended enterprise, and that 
it, therefore, though most unwillingly, was constrained secretly 
to exterminate its child. 

At the beginning of the first act, then, we find, ourselves 
in a public square in Cyprus, before the cathedral, while the 
bells are ringing for the matin service. Priests and laymen 
are going into and coming out of the cathedral. Astralis, a 
deputy of ‘* The Vale” sent with the Marshal Eudo of whom 
we spoke above, and whose task is to prepare the youthful 
Robert for the order's fall, and the establishment of a new 
order, of which he is to be the founder, is praying before an 
image of the Saviour, for this Robert, whom she loves. Claude 
Rosner, a German handicraftsman, and one of the initiated 
members of the order, though in the world’s eyes he appears its 
mere humble follower or hanger on, enters with the workmen 
under him (he is a mason), and sets to work at the scaffolding 
of a building in the background. Then Gottfried, a young 
German knight (a positive satire upon the author's country- 
men, heavy and common-place), approaches with a troop of 
young soldiers of the order, and musters them. Astralis goes 
to the little door in the Templar mansion, and receives a 
wheaten loaf which she conceals in her bag. Robert enters. 
Astralis hastens towards and greets him. She invites him to 
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visit her in her pilgrim hut by the sea-shore, and he promises 
to do so; after which she departs. A conversation then ensues 
betwixt Gottfried and Robert, in which these two characters 
are admirably developed. It is Robert’s day to hold guard, 
and he goes to hunt. ‘ You are Molay’s favourite,” Gottfried 
tells him, “and so venture to do what others would not.” 
Robert (who is a youthful Scot) will not stop to listen to the 
dull German, but is about to hurry away. Gottfried, however, 
arrests his attention by speaking of the strange news just 
arrived from France, known only as yet to the grand master, 
who has just received the pope’s missive summoning him to 
Poitiers. We are tempted here to make a long extract, such 
as may give the reader some idea both of the faults and merits 
of Werner’s style. For this purpose we must retrace our 
steps a little in the order of our narrative. 


—  e 


“* Gottfried. But, mirth apart, know you the Bey of Tunis, 
The Christians’ deadliest foe, prepares, folks say, 

Three murderous privateers ; and one already 
Is rolling in the harbour ? 

Robert. Honest friend ! 

The Christians’ deadliest foe is just at present . 
The tiger, which, a fortnight past, has been ' 
Careering in our forests. First seek him, 
And prattle then of Tunis! For the last 

Two days J have been on his traces. 

Gottfried. What ? i 
And have you heard no news then? 

Robert. What to me 
Matter the thousand tongues-of fame and scandal, 

If I but hear my merry buglehorn, 
And list the breezes whistling through the trees ? 

Gottfried. Know then that most important letters came 
I’ the packet-boat of yesterday from France, 

So that we wait with just anxiety 
The arrival of the frigate, which e’er eve 
In Rhodes is sure to anchor. 

Robert. I would wager » 
There’s nought but sage epistles from his Worship 
The Almosenier, with the mportant tidings, 
Who bore the first torch to our Lady’s honour 
At Candlemas in Paris; or perchance 
A letter of most comfortable doctrine 
From that wise driveller, the Prior of Aix, } 
Acquainting us that our good brothers there 
Are most devoutly snoring o’er their rosaries, 
With many a such like wondrous circumstance, 
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Which in the assembled council with due pomp 
Are read for our iustruction and diversion. 
Gottfried. You are a scoffer! but there’s somewhat earnest 
Now’ the wind. Know, all day yesterday ,— 
I had the tale from Charlot,—Master Molay 
Was closeted with chaplain Cyprianus, 
Without a taste of meat or drink; and there, 
Hour after hour, he sat, dictating letters, 
Which have already been dispatched too with 
The selfsame ship which brought these tidings hither. 
And people whisper, that his ancient friend, 
The Cardinal has sent most pressing tidings 
Of strange events now taking place at Paris, 
Which are by no means welcome to the order. 
Robert. You had the tale! dark tidings! people whisper! 
And strange events! not welcome to the order! ! 
For shame! For shame !—Are you a priest or knight ? 
Are we notmen? And if we are, what need 
To fear the boyish Philip, backed by all 
His knights and squires and vassals ? 
Gottfried. Gallia’s crown 
Has ever been the guardian of our order. 
And ancient proverbs tell: one angry friend 
Is worse, far worse, than twenty deadly foes. 
Robert. Old times are past and gone ! and Richard sleeps, 
Our deadliest foe, within the silent grave. 
The Coeur de Lion sleeps ’mid hearts of hares, 
Within the never-satiated jaws 
Of that most endless monster which brings forth 
Only to swallow up again. The past 
And all its changing scenes are now no more! 
The pious band of wild adventurers 
Has grown a vast Colossus, feared by Europe, 
Whose panting bosom bare them. Even he, 
The cunning sage on Peter’s chair himself, 
Although he bears the threefold sacred sandal, 
The strap of which surrounds the Christian world,— 
Even he dares not wage war with us. Or else, 
Would he have raised his ban so speedily ?* 
Gottfried. ’Tis true. But if he frowns on us— 


Robert. Oh, fear not! 


’Twas he himself who armed our hands with weapons ; 
And that which fails, our gold will soon obtain ; 

That gold, which, by the blood of noblest warriors 
And by the loss of honour, all too dearly 

From lost and conquered Palestine was saved. 
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* The pope had excommunicated the order some time before for some alleged 


heresy, but almost immediately withdrew the ban. 
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Gottfried. You speak of gold: but we need arms ! 

Robert. I know it; 
And we may buy them in these fallen times, 

When all will go by purchase. Thus we brave 

The Lily and Tiara. Trust me, friend ! 

The pride of princes was by gold created, 

And gold alone can keep that pride in check. 

With gold they bind the fickle hearts of men : 

Spin stronger cords and ye will wrench them from them! 
Gold yields to gold with man’s fantastic brood : 

But mind by mind alone can be subdued. 

Gottfried. Say, Robert, in the Holy Virgin’s name, 
Where do you fish your wisdom ?—You, who pass 
The livelong day in forests, often speak 
As sagely as the learned Cyprianus, 

Our book-worm scribe himself. 

Robert. My honest friend, 

That which ye cannot find in woods and forests, 
In books and legends will not be discovered ; 
And as within the narrow misty cell, 

Our little spark of human reason withers, 
Even so it grows within the lofty forest, 
Following the cedar to his lofty height.’ 


But we must close this long extract here, though we would 
fain prolong it. The two knights now speak of the grand 
master Molay and his character, Robert with love, Gottfried 
with awe and almost fear. But Charlot, a young French knight, 
enters, and announces that the corsairs have landed close to 
the pilgrim’s hut on the sea-shore ; i. e. the abode of Marshal 
Eudo and Astralis. Robert, carried away by his impetuous 
valour, picks out half a dozen soldiers, and calls on them to 
follow him against the infidels. Vainly does Gottfried remind 
him that he 1s acting without orders, and therefore against his 
duty. He goes. The chaplain Cyprianus joins Charlot and 
Gottfried, and they talk together of Robert’s mad daring ; also 
of the arrival of a young “knight who is about.to enter the 
order. Whilst they are still talking, the old Comptour, Hugo 
de Villars, of whom we spoke above, comes out of the cathe- 
dral, and the following dialogue ensues :— 


“ Comptour. Why stand ye there, and gape like prattling women ? 
What? have ye nought to do? 

Gottfried. We met by chance 
And greeted ; so one word brought on the other. 

Comptour. Ay, words ne’er fail thee,—that I know right well ;— 
But deeds: for thine are scurvy. Well, God mend it ! 
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Gottfried. And Robert then—does he do more than we ? 
Even now when he was trolling to the chase 
There came 
Charlot (quickly and aside to him). Hush! hush! Would’st be 
a slanderer, man ? 
Comp. What’s Robert, knave, to thee? Hast thou like him 
Captured three Horsetails ?* Hast thou fought and routed 
Five hundred Turks with fifty men at arms ? 
But he too is a blusterer—God mend it! 
Whose reins must be held tightly. 
Gottfried. Nay, what’s more, 
’Tis he should hold the council-watch to day. 
Comptour. And goes to hunt, the villain!— Well! God mend it! 
He knows his duty, and will soon come back. 
Charlot. Your Reverence !— 
Comptour. Well !—What hast thou on thy breast, 
The coloured bow of gold and purple there ? 
Charlot. It is the latest fashion now at court. 
Comptour (after a short pause). These, Master Hugo,+ are the 
valiant warriors, 
Which for the aid of suffering Christendom 
And sacred Palestine thou call’dst together ! 
Behold these creatures ! bare of grace or breeding !— 
’Tis council-day. And one sets off to hunt, 
Another merryandrews like a courtier, 
And t’other stands and gapes on wives and maidens | 
When the bell tolls for matin prayers. How now ? 
These are the costliest, noblest, knightliest virtues ! 
This is the Poverty, Obedience, 
And Chastity, ye sware upon the Gospel ! 
Their swords may rust, but still their sheaths will shine. 
The Turk’s proud tongue may scoff the Christian cross, 
Because ’tis bound upon the shining jackets 
Of doughty wights like these. The Deed has now 
Become a dwarf, the Tongue a giant. Sleep, 
Old Hugo, sleep! I soon shall follow thee.” 


After a little more conversation, the Comptour discovers 
from Charlot that the latter has been sent to inform the grand 
master of the corsairs’ landing, though he has loitered so long 
on his way. The old Comptour of course chides him lustily, 
and sends him instantly to Molay. The chaplain and Gott- 
fried he also drives away, and sets about their appointed tasks, 
and then himself follows them. The second scene introduces 
us to the garden of the Templar mansion, in which Philip, 
the banished duke of Anjou, who has been persecuted by the 


* Turkish standards or ensigns. 
+ Hugo de Payens, founder of the order. 
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king of France, is working vigorously. He was the youthful 
friend of Molay, the grand master, and has sought a refuge 
from his cruel foes with him. Under the guise of ehief gar- f 
dener, a prince of the blood royal is of course not suspected. 
At the commencement of the second scene he sings the follow- 
ing ballad :-— 


eal 


‘* E’er the sun in the morning awakes, 
E’er he parts from the ocean his bride, 
When the blush of the dawn falls on valleys and lakes 
In one bright ray of glory allied, 
Fluttering birds are on the wing, 
Gaily in the air they sing, 
Gaily far and wide. 


Seat ie 


Why do ye merrily take your flight? 

Why sing ye, birds, neath rays of light ?— 
‘We fly and we sing because life is so sweet ; 
The air of morn we gladly greet : 

Through bush and brake, 

We flutter, so gaily o’er hill and lake. 

The airs are sweet, the zephyrs fleet, 

And the morning sun is wide awake.’ 


Why do ye, birds, so gay of yore, 
Lurk sadly in your nests? 
‘Oh! the sun smiles upon us in glory no more; 
He has sunk in night’s ocean, his splendours are o’er : 
The moon alone 
From her azure throne 
In mild reflection calmly shown, 
Still on the softened landscape rests— 
For splendours of morn to atone.’ 





olen 


Oh youth, thou smiling dawn of time ! 
When our hearts are glowing ‘neath every clime, 
When hailing the smiles of opening day 
We joyed in our gay and laughing prime, 
Thou hast vanished—away! away !— 
And we, old comrades, so gay of yore, 
Lurk sadly in our nests. 
Oh! youth smiles upon us in glory no more! 
One beam alone ? 
Of the days we bemoan, 
In calm reflection gently thrown 
Upon our withered bosoms rests— ; 
The thought of spring so swiftly flown! (Ceases to sing.) ; 


eS 


I cannot sing the rest, my old nerves quiver. 
Oh, smiling youth! why dost thou cease so soon ?”’ 
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And now the young knight appears, of whom Charlot and 
the chaplain spoke in the first seene, Francis de Poitou, who 
wishes to enter the order. He is a well intentioned youth, 
but somewhat conceited and daadified. Philip with some 
sarcastic remarks points out the grand master to him whom 
he is in search of. Molay, who has been working as a groom, 
watering his horses, &c., approaches, and an exquisite scene 
follows betwixt him and the young aspirant to his notice. 
Philip has retired. The father of Francis was Molay’s dearest 
friend of youth, the seneschal de Poitou, who now sends his 
son to Cyprus in order that he may be admitted, if found 
worthy of the brotherhood, into the Templar order. Molay’s 
first impulse is that of loving joy. He embraces the son of 
his dear old friend, and inquires most tenderly for him. 
Francis presents a letter from his father. Molay asks the 
youth to water his steed for him whilst he reads this missive, 
and Francis, though very unwillingly, obeys. Molay opens 
the letter, and finds that the seneschal has sent his son to his 
old friend, that he may form and change him. But we must 
quote the missive, which is at once short and comprehensive :— 


“God greet thee, Bernhard! Take this son of mine! 
He is not dad, but wiser than his father, 
A lady’s man, a sdge, a deep professor, 
In short—a fool! Thou artaman. Make him one! 
With or without the Cross! Thy brother, Henry,” 


Of course, Molay at once resolves to comply with his 
friend’s request, and let his young protégé see ‘‘ the master, 
not the man.” Francis re-enters, and the following dialogue 
ensues :— 


‘* Francis (re-entering). The horses drink, and bravely too. The 
Tartar 
Has sprinkled all my vest and jerkin. 
Molay. Good! 
I crave forgiveness in his place, and thank you 
For all your trouble.—Seat yourself beside me, 
Here on the ground: my hose of buffaloe 
Are used to earth, and yours must learn to bear it. 
(Seats himself on the earth. Francis somewhat unwillingly 
does the same.) 
Now look me in the eyes! for until now 
I have not half regarded you. Tis true: 
You are a handsome boy—the father’s eye, 
His golden hair,—but he was knit more closely. 
If I am not deceived you yet may be 
A worthy man. 
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Francis. ’Tis your great soul which views me 
In the reflected light of its own greatness. 
Molay. No phrases, child! I am not fond of greatness. 
It takes the room which should be held by others, 
Useless and yet presuming. Where's thy beard? 
Thou’st nought but stubbles yet, I trust me. Well— 
Thou wast a precious bantam midst the ladies ? 
Francis. The Countess of Provence at least has oft 
Assured me of her smiling grace and favour. 
Molay. For shame! Who asked for names ?—Have you perchance 
Already tried your skill in feats of arms? 
Francis. At the court of Burgundy, from whence I come, 
Full many a lance with honour I have broken. 
The duke himself was cast to earth by me. 
Molay. Your dukes are seldom warriors !—Well, what more? 
Have you learnt nought but kissing and careering ? 
Francis. At the school of Arts and Sciences at Rheims 
I drank from Helicon and made my studies ; 
And though nine times I publicly disputed, 
Fortuna aided me in every contest. 
Molay (springing up impatiently, whereupon Francis also rises). 
Peace, peace for Heaven’s sake! What can such a man, 
What can he learn in ali the universe, 
What can he want to learn, he who knows all things ? 
Say, my young friend, what would you in our order? 
By ladies you were highly prized and favoured ; 
Here you must swear eternal chastity. 
You were a hero in the tournament; 
Here you will find no field for festive lances. 
You bear a gingling coat and tingling shoes ; 
My old Prunello is my féte-day garment. 
Professors fell before your striking wit ; 
We strike at nought but Saracens and foemen. 
You are a master of the gentle Arts, 
And here the utmost that we learn is manhood. 
Return to Rheims, its dances and its dames! 
What would you here midst poor unlearned Templars?” 


Francis feels ashamed, and adopts accordingly a more 
humble tone. He explains, at Molay’s request, his motive for 
wishing to enter the order. He imagines that truth, absolute 
truth, which he through life has sought for, has been discovered 
by them: and to learn this he is ready to sacrifice all things. 
Molay appears much affected. 


‘* And has the syren lured thy youthful heart?” 


he says aside: and rather strives to dissuade than to encourage 
Francis in his purpose. Eventually, however, he consents to 
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take him into probation at least, and commences his trials at 
once by bidding him join his gardener and work with him as 
his associate. Francis, though most unwillingly, obeys; and 
thus the first act concludes. The second takes us to the sea- 
shore, beside the hut of Eudo and Astralis. The mystic 
converse which follows between them tells us what we have 
already told the reader—the nature of their mission to Cyprus. 
Eudo at last enters the hut. Astralis remains and prays for 
pore to lead Robert to the path of life and prepare him for 

is high destiny. He enters with the six soldiers whom he 
has selected to follow him. We must again make a short 
extract :— 


‘* Robert (to Astralis). Welcome my lovely pilgrim! (To the sol- 
diers.) Haste ye to yonder height, 
And blow your horns as signal should the Turk appear in sight. 
[Exeunt soldiers. 
Astralis. The foeman nears not yet. Thy casque I'll first remove. 
(She takes off his helmet.) 
Robert (astonished). What art thou, wondrous maid ? 


Astralis. An altar for thy love. 
Robert. Oh, since the festive morn, when here, fair girl, 1 found 
thee, 


A sweet and silent sadness from thy beaming eyes has bound me. 

The breath of life which aye I sipped from woods and skies—behold ! 

Thy lips alone afford it now—and thou art strange and cold ! 
Astralis. See’st thou the palm-tree blossoms embrace with smiles 

of joy, 

And long in form and odour to mix without alloy ? 

Yet ’gainst their will 

Fate parts them still ; 

They still must bloom, but cannot e’er enjoy!” 


We would fain quote the entire remainder of this scene, but 
our limits compel us to pause. Astralis becomes more soft, 
more loving, though at the same time she warns Robert to 
shun evil passion. He tears himself away from her, remem- 
bering that he isa Templar. At this moment the soldiers 
re-enter and announce the Turks’ approach. Robert rushes off 
to meet them, followed by his warriors. Astralis, lost in her 
love, would follow him also; but Eudo issues from the hut 
and sternly checks her course. She enters the hut: and the 
scene closes with this line :— 


‘* Eudo (alone, with folded hands). Oh, light is love, and love is 
light!” 
We cannot pause for remarks. The second scene, over 
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which we shall pass with a few words, plays again in the Tem- 
plar mansion’s garden. We see the course of Francis’ trial as 
a gardener, Philip giving him instruction im an allegorical 
form whilst they tend the flowers. A conversation then fol- 
lows betwixt Philip and Molay, from which we learn that the 
council, against Molay’s will, have resolved to comply with the 
pope’s request and go to France. Molay feels that his and all 
their lives will be sacrificed ; but he is still bound to obey. 
Francis enters with his hand bleeding. He has just throttled 
to death a fierce jackall, which assailed Molay’s favourite 

zelle. Molay is cheered by this proof of generous valour 
in his old friend’s son. This leads to a conversation betwixt 
him and Philip on the subject of the latter’s son, Adalbert, 
whom the father ee to have been put to death by the 
order of the king of France. Molay in vain beseeches Philip 
to assume a post of honour in the order. He only wishes to 
cultivate his flowers in peace; and the scene concludes with a 
short soliloquy in which he expresses his deep and hopeless 
despair. The third scene introduces us to two new characters, 
Noffo of Noffodei, an Italian knight, and the Prior Heribert 
of Montfaucon—both prisoners in the Temple’s dungeons— 
the former for having betrayed a fortress to the sultan, the 
latter for having openly denied the divinity of our Saviour. 
To these men, the chaplain, Cyprianus, who was a papal spy, 
gains entrance, and he then endeavours to obtain a promise of 
their evidence against the Templars’ order for the trial, which 
is intended to take place at Paris. The Italian is ready to 
swear to any lie; but Prior Heribert, though he hates Molay, 
is yet too proud and high-minded so basely to betray him, and 
thus treats the chaplain with contempt. This scene is most ad- 
mirably written; but we have no space for any extracts from it. 
The third act takes us tothe Hall of the Masters, as it is called, 
in which the statues of all the deceased grand masters of the 
order are placed. The old Comptour points them out to 
Francis, and gives him a brief account of the life and character 
of every one of these worthies,—thus preparing the youth for 
his reception in the order. Whilst he is giving this instrue- 
tion, Robert enters hastily and announces to the Comptour that 
he has fought and conquered the Turkish pirates. Instead of 
praising, the Comptour rebukes him severely, for having gone 
to fight without orders, and exposed the lives of soldiers of the 
Temple to danger. Robert is infuriated by this reception. 
High words arise between them, and the young knight at last 
so far forgets himself, on being called a wretch and coward by 
the angry old man, as to seize him by the breast and tear the 
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band from off his mantle. At this moment enters Molay with 
Templar knights and the prisoners taken by Robert. The 
Comptour, breathless from rage, charges Robert with shame- 
ful disobedience in fighting without orders, and further, in an 
attack on his person. Molay is compelled to give him into 
custody and send him to the dungeon. The offence is such 
that imprisonment for life must be its punishment. The 
Comptour begins to repent his hastiness. Molay with diffi- 
culty bears up against his sorrow, and proceeds to the exami- 
nation of the prisoners—the Turkish corsair himself, and then 
some Christians which he had been carrying along with him 
as captives. Amongst these is a minstrel; and the beauty of 
this latter’s speech when he is called upon to explain who and 
what he is, is so great that we must extract it, though unfor- 
tunately it is very long :— 


‘** Molay (to the Troubadour). Aud who art thou, old man? 
Troubadour. A minstrel, sir, 
Who many a ditty to the lords and counts 
Of Flanders and rich Burgundy has carolled. 
But as old age drew nigh, the gift of poesy 
Began to leave me. Thence I wandered far 
To Spain, the land of songs and love and blossoms, 
To warm me with its grapes and sun my heart 
Beneath its azure sky. There poesy 
Smiled on me once again: but folly moved me 
To take a giddy maiden for my wife, 
Fair as the day, but quarrelsome as Satan. 
Tunisian. Ha! the old story !— 
Molay. Interrupt him not! 
Troubadour. Oh, good my lord, that was a mournful change. 
Till then for fifty years all quickly past, 
Like to a child at holy Christmas time, 
I joyed me in the golden gift of song. 
Till then I thought myself of earth and heaven 
Glad emperor; and when I hailed the dawn 
Of morning, and the twinkling stars of night, 
In the deep forest or amidst the vines, 
Then vine and brook and tree smiled kindly on me, 
As if they said, ‘ Rejoice with us, old comrade!’ 
Then I, poor man, in fancy seemed to be 
A God, Creator of an Universe. 
And so I am in Inspiration’s hour; 
When that is past all seems an erring dream. 
I know not how or what I dreamt myself; 
And IJ return me to my nothingness, 
As poor, as weak, as humble as before. 
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Tunisian. A madman’s occupation ! 
Troubadour. But how sweet! 
Before the morning with his ruddy cheeks 
Looked on the world, and woke the beaming sun 
From rest and darkness by his rosy glances, 
With flowing hair and open breast I wandered 
Through town and village, over hill and dale, 
Now in the palace, now the reaper’s cot, 
By great and small most kindly favoured. Thus 
I left to-day the meads of fair Provence, 
To mirror me to-morrow in the Glaciers, 
And the day after walk the streets of Rome. 
It was as if good Mother Poesy, 
Even as the hen her chicks, supported me ; 
I did not care to think of home and office, 
Which every patron, every tree presented. 
Molay. Had’st thou no home then? 
Troubadour, Ah! the artist's life 
Is pilgrimage. He may not tarry on 
One spot of earth: he is drawn for aye towards 
A jewel, which he aye pursues, and ever 
Beholds before him, yet can ne’er attain, — 
Why did I this forget ?—I longed in folly 
For house and home, for peace and soft repose : 
I got my wish—but ah! that peace was deathlike. 
My Hippogriff, by Hymen’s reins enchained, 
Soon hung his ears like some prosaic ass ; 
Whilst I, poor wretch, was forced to change my harp 
For a vile distaff, hew my wood myself, 
Work like a cart-horse for the sake of lucre, 
And set me by the fire at fall of eve 
To hear the chattering prate of aunts and nieces 
Instead of songs of warbling nightingales.— 
Most happily a wandering knight passed by, 
And stole my wife with all my goods and chattels. 
And thus was I delivered of my chains, 
Which draw us down from heavenly Helicon 
To earth and thoughts of earth. From thence I strayed 
To Cadiz, and with scanty maravedis, 
And a heart rich with poetry and thought, 
Embarked to sail for distant Palestine, 
And carol there my hymn to the Redeemer. 
Molay. Yet rest thee for the moment in our house! 
Here too thou'lt find a heart and heav’n above. 
Troubadour. 1 thank thee, lord; and if my wish be heard, 
The gods will favour thee in deed and word. 
The disharmonious tones of earth depart 


From him who loves the minstrel and his art. [Exit joyfully.” 
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This has been a long extract; but we trust not too long in 
our reader's estimation. To resume—one of the prisoners 
proves to be Adalbert, son of the duke of Anjou, who has 
been almost miraculously saved from his intended assassin. 
Molay, overjoyed and forgetting his own sorrow, leads him 
hastily away to meet his father; and the second and last scene 
of this act embodies their interview in the most beautiful lan- 
guage.—In the fourth act we see Robert in his dungeon. 
Charlot and Gottfried speak with and strive to comfort him. 
The former announces that Molay and all the heads of the 
order will start for France on the morrow. Their intended 
departure has only just become generally known. Robert is 
miserable at the idea of his adopted father Molay’s leaving 
him without one parting word. The old Comptour enters to 
pay poor Robert a visit. He sends the young knights away, 
and the following dialogue ensues :*— 


‘* Comptour (sitting down at Robert's side, evidently quite tired 
and worn out). Hast heard the tidings? We're for France 
to-morrow. 

Robert. I have. 

Comptour (taking a flask from under his mantle, and giving it 
to Robert). Wilt take a draught of wine? ’Tis old-— 

A little draught? thou may'’st—the order’s rules 
Allow the sick and captives.—Molay was 

About to send it—but I begged permission 

To bring it thee myself. 


Robert. In that kind action 
I recognise both him and you. 
Comptour. Well, drink then ! 


For faithful brotherhood in life and death! 
Drink! drink! God mend it. 
Robert. A rejected one 
Ought not to joy him in the purple juice, 
But as he sent it me. (He drinks.) 
Comptour. That’s right, my boy. 
(Pause, during which he remains lost in thought, gazing on the 
ground ; then, looking up, as if he recollected himself.) 
Yes, hast thou heard it? We're for France to-morrow. 
Robert. You have already told me. 
Comptour. My old head 
Grows somewhat weak at times! "Tis a strange journey, 
And will not please me ;—yet the holy father : 
Has so commanded ; and a Christian must 





* It may be as well to premise that the Comptour cherishes a deep parental love 
for the youth whose prospects he has blighted. 
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Fulfil his wishes. Tell me though, dear boy, 
Did you sleep well last night ? 

Robert. Like a lost angel, 
Fallen in one instant from his throne in heaven. 


Comptour (whose embarrassment, which he vainly endeavours to 
conceal, is constantly increasing). But tell me though,—you'll 
go with us to France? 

Robert. You mock me. I am in the Church’s ban. 

My fate must be— Expulsion from the order, 
And an eternal dungeon—which I merit. 
Comptour. Yes,—that’s not right—stay, Robert—never, never— 
Drink then—come, drink ! You whom we need so greatly— 
Our bravest—in a dungeon keep for life ? 

Robert. You know the sternness of the order’s rules. 

Comptour. "Tis true—God mend it!—Oh, thou grey-haired 
grumbler! 

Thou !—Well, your health! 
(Drinks from the flask, which Robert, after drinking, has placed on 
the table ; his hesitation is constantly becoming greater.) 


No doubt—I have—indeed— 

I have been too hasty! but you, too—so hot! 
Fye, Robert, fye! that was not kindly done. 

Robert. But boldly. You yourself have ever taught me 
To count my honour higher than my life. 

Comptour. Right, right my boy—too right ; no doubt—indeed— 
I did—I did no doubt. (Half aside.) Well, speak it out! 
Why shame thee, Greybeard? Could’st thou act so madly, 
Then need’st do penance for it? (Breaking out.) Like a fool 
I acted! Robert—Robert—come, forgive me! 

(His heart lightened, and speaking with more facility.) 

Oh! God be praised! ’Tis gone—a weighty load. 

Robert (much moved). My noblest, worthiest father! Oh, you heap 
Hot burning ashes on my weary head. 
Your pardon, that for one unhappy moment 
I could so madly leave my sweetest duty ! 

Comptour. Yes, that was foolish. 

Robert. Give me back your favour, 
And all my deepest wounds shall heal again. 


(In pronouncing these words he falls on his knees before the Comptour, 
and throws his arms around his knees.) 


Comptour. What dost thou there? God mend it !—Nay, nay, rise ! 
A Templar kneels to none but God alone— 
Rise, rise, I pray thee! (Robert rises.) What? My eyes are wet? 
Go, shame thee, thus to treat a poor old knight 
And make him weep even like a woman! (Aside.) Fye! 
What, shame thee, Greybeard, shame thee, fye—God mend it! 
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Robert (embracing him). Those tears, my father! Let me kiss 
them off ! 
Comptour. They are my first. Go, leave me, wicked Robert! 
If folks should see me now, would they not ery, 
‘ The aged Grand Comptour has grown a child,— 
Has fought for eighty years—and now, now weeps?’”’ 


Here we must close our extract. Robert is called to the 
presence of Molay. After a short soliloquy the Comptour 
follows him. The second scene introduces us to Molay’s cell. 
We see him engaged in the various affairs of his office, de- 
spatching messengers, dictating letters, and making all need- 
ful preparations for departure on the morrow. At last, he is 
left alone, and so enabled to receive poor Robert. A scene 
follows between them which is truly most beautiful. Molay 
reminds Robert of all he has done for him; and implores him 
to bear his seeming ignominy with resignation. ‘* Robert!” 
he says— 


‘* This day, this hour, for the first time I tell thee, 
Thou art a hero! nay, far more than this, 
Thou art a man !—That thou art such through me, 
Is my best pride, the solace of my age. 
My valiant Robert! But the weak one’s strings 
Are burst by Fate’s strong grasp asunder. He 
Who feels the God within him, proudly bares 
The harp which God hath lain within his breast 
To hail the strokes of fortune. Let it rush 
In headlong furious blasts across the strings, 
Still it can ne’er destroy the soft accord 
Which rests within, and all wild dissonances 
Melt and unite in purest harmony, 
Because the peace of God breathes o’er the lyre. 
My valiant Robert! must the man who feels 
That power within, succumb or rise from earth ? 
Robert. My father !— 
Molay continues :—Shall man be thus the slave of circumstances ? 
Freeman! Can’st thou thus succumb? 
Robert (bitterly and sorrowfully). Yet there are moments— 
Molay. Moments !—yes, indeed— 
But, God be thanked! they are moments only, when 
Man, subdued by Nature’s mightiest powers, 
Thinks even his purer self the sport of waves. 
In such-like moments ’tis the Godhead shows us 
The distance ’twixt itself and us,—chastises 
Man’s vain audacity to equal it, 
And casts him back to nothingness and woe. 
In such like moments, even the wisest sinks 
BB2 
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Unto the dust: he, too, is formed of dust; 

But soon again he rises purified 

By Fate’s worst blast, and thus the Eternal’s will 
Declares and proves its own omnipotence.” 


‘“*What can I do?” cries Robert. ‘‘ Return to thine own 
home!” replies the loving Molay. ‘‘The order shall expel 
thee, but, I trust, remit the doom of an eternal dungeon. In 
thine own home destroy those bonds which divide the bonds- 

” 


man from the free, and make thy vassals happy!” At last 
Robert answers— 


**Oh! my father, 

Thou pourest oil upon my bleeding wounds! 
But—can’st thou give me consolation for 
The pain of leaving thee? 

Molay (with difficulty restraining his feelings). The consolation 
Of noble souls is Charity! I bid thee 
Secure it—I—to whom my envious fortune 
Too oft its comfort hath denied !—It waits thee— 
Go, go, thou happy one, to hail it thine! 
(Overcome by emotion.) And when in future yet more happy days 
Upon thy consort’s breast, within the circle 
Of thy young offspring, through thy veins there shoots 
The feeling of most exquisite delight, 
Ther think on me, who ne’er a father’s joys 
Hath cherished, ne’er hath lai¢ his weary head, 
His bleeding breast, upon a child, a loved one! 

Robert (sinking on one knee before him, with the expression of deep 

but gentle sorrow). Give me thy blessing, Martyr ! 

Molay (in the most violent yet solemn emotion). May the Lord 
Enlighten thee with his eternal truth ; 
Raise thee from earth with hope and love and knowledge ; 
Relieve thy panting soul by inmost peace : 
And, when he gathers thee unto thy fathers 
At some far distant day, oh! leave behind 
This heritage for all thy children; so 
That when we long have slumbering lain within 
The peaceful grave, and from the Temple’s centre 
The lightning now concealed at last bursts forth 
And rends the people’s chains asunder, they 
Already may have cast their own aside, 
And stand arrayed to meet the coming conflict !”’ 


And now the Grand Comptour is announced. Robert de- 
parts. A short but beautiful scene follows betwixt Molay and 
the old Comptour, in which the former implores his aged 
friend to stay in Cyprus and keep watch over the order whilst 
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he is away; and the Comptour, on the contrary, expresses his 
ardent desire to go to France to be buried in the sepulchre of 
his fathers. Molay, of course, yields to his request. ‘he 
Comptour leaves him. The Acolytes, Adalbert and Francis, 
enter, who are to be admitted immediately to the order, at 
their request, in consequence of Molay’s departure for France, 
whither they are to accompany him. Molay, however, in this 
present interview, uses every possible argument to deter them 
from the fearful task of serving in poverty, chastity, and 
obedience—duties enjoined on them should they enter the order. 
They persist. He dismisses them, bidding them prepare for 
their final probation, which will take place that night at the 
midnight hour. Philip, who enters from the garden, blesses 
his son; and then tells Molay that he will go to France with 
him, and never leave his side. The old comrades renew their 
vows of amity. In the third scene we are once more in the 
dungeon of Noffo di Nolfodei and the Prior Heribert. The 
former and chaplain Cyprianus, by their cunning, succeed in 
persuading the prior that Molay, his private enemy, has given 
orders for him to be murdered as soon as he shall have left 
Cyprus. They show him forged documents. The prior, roused 
to fury bordering on madness, swears to revenge himself, and 
promises Cyprianus to bear witness to anything that can 
insure the destruction of Molay. An arrangement is accord- 
ingly made for him and Noffo to fly to France in a vessel 
which lies in the offing, for the express purpose of bearing 
them thence. The fifth act we must pass over rapidly. The 
two first scenes, which play within the cathedral at midnight, 
show us the mystic ceremonies of the order employed to test 
the nerves and courage of all those who claimed admittance 
to it. There is a strange yet horrible reality in these scenes; 
a mysterious terror which cannot be described. These and the 
scene which follows, embodying the public reception into the 
order of the two Acolytes, would in themselves afford sufhi- 
cient subject for a long article. In this third scene, which also 
plays within the cathedral, the whole order is acquainted with 
the reasons for its chiefs’ journey to France; and Robert is 
also publicly expelled from the order. The last address of 
Molay to him is affecting in the extreme. The council is con- 
cluded by a psalm chanted by the chiefs of the order, and 
then all the counsellors depart. It may be remarked that 
Molay has first obtained permission from the order to set his 
deadly foeman, Prior Heribert, free on the morrow, before he 
oes. As soon as all have departed, the chaplain creeps out 
rom behind the altar, where he has lain hid. At the same 
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time the bellringer, Otto, who is in the plot with him for 
facilitating the two prisoners’ escape, enters cautiously and 
whispers the result of his endeavours. They are gone. The 
chaplain gives him poison in a cordial, which he says will 
revive him after his great anxiety, and so they part. The next 
short scene we shall extract at full length, as an illustration of 
the Mystically Terrible, which no poet has produced with such 
success as Werner. It must only be premised that Eudo, the 
deputy of ‘* The Vale,” who, throughout the entire piece, glides 
ever and anon past the principal characters chanting strange 
ditties to his lyre, (like the youthful Pippa in that charming 
creation of Robert Browning, ‘‘ Pippa passes,”’)—that this 
strange Eudo has from the first evinced the greatest interest 
in the fate of the Prior Heribert. The latter, it must be re- 
membered, has naturally most noble qualities; though they 
are marred by all but fiendish pride. It must also be remem- 
bered that the fall of the order will probably depend (and did 
truly depend) on the prior’s evidence. Now for our scene :— 


“(Wild forest not far from the harbour. Thunder, lightning and 
rain. It is deep midnight.) 


(Ex-Prior Heribert rushes in most hastily, his head uncovered and 
his hair standing on end. Noffo somewhat more slowly, and as 
if wearied out, follows him. Both in monks’ apparel.) 

Prior (throwing himself down on a rock). Here will I rest! 
Noffo. What! Heribert! By Hell 

Thou run’st as if the wild chase baited thee! 

Prior (wildly starting to listen). Hark! hear’st thou nought ? 
Noffo. Hear aught? The foul fiend seize thee! 

The tempest is so thick one cannot see 

One’s hand nor hear one’s voice. Yet if I err not, 

In this most fell confusion, in the distance 

I hear the roar of waves. Come—up—away ! 

The sea must be quite near us, let us hasten ! 

Even to me ’tis fearful here. 

Prior. No! no! 

This wilderness doth please me, and the night 

Is wondrous fair; it howls, a living echo 

Of that within my breast. 

Noffo (shuddering). "Tis a dread night! 

As if the fiends of Hell were all broke loose, 

Like witches’ brooms, the crossway lightnings hiss 

Athwart the path: in streams descends the rain, 

Mixed with a thousand weighty bolts of hail. 

Like a mad thing the chainless whirlwind sweeps 

*Mid all the branches ; through the dreary forest 

It groans and croaks, as if old Night herself 
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Were in her travail—and the owl and jackall 
Hoot as in rivalry :—’tis horrible ! 
Prior (starting and drawing Noffo towards him). Hist! Noffo, 
look !—see’st thou not there a flame ? 
It has a human visage. 
( Rising wildly and starting back.) See,—see, Noffo ! 
Is not that Molay whom we sacrifice ? 
Eudo’s Voice. Heribertus, leave thy deeds of ire ; 
Child of light, rouse not the fire, 
Or thy hopes of bliss expire ! 

Prior (laughing wildly). The thunder grumbles! 

(Pausing suddenly.) Shall 1?—or— 

Noffo. Away! 
Were it the fiend himself, away to vengeance ! : 

Prior (seizing him furiously by the hand). Thanks for thy cradling 

song, thou owlet crone! 
Yes, Hell, I will resign myself to thee— 
For Molay’s life take my eternity !— 
Is that deep laughter there their rapture’s tone ? 
(To Noffo.) Come! for the moment quickly hence is flown ! 
Come—in our grasp the victim’s thrown— 
Come, comrade, come! the prize shall prove our own. 
(He rushes off wildly, tearing Noffo along with him.) 
Eudo (appearing with his lyre). 
Before the storm doth he flee, 
With the cross upon his knee ; 
I wander till the Temple to the Templar opened be !— 
Then rest I in my chamber with my Bride * so fair and free, 
Who to Him conjoineth me, 
Who hath rested Him in holy glee through all eternity. 
No end, no beginning, by godlike decree, 
The Has been, the To be 
Even now I delight in, and pass through, and see ! 
(Eudo, during this prayer, holding his lyre firmly in his hands, passes 
on further.)” 

In the next scene, the last of this act, he visits Molay in his 
cell, and prophesies his future martyrdom. The supernatural is 
in this scene perhaps more appalling than in the one we have 
just quoted, because more calm. e must pass, however, at 
once to the sixth and last act, which commences with an inter- 
view betwixt Adalbert and his father, in which the former tells 
how his betrothed Agnes died from grief at his imagined 
death. From this scene we will only quote one short speech, 
and then at once pass on. Adalbert is describing Molay’s 
sister, the Lady Abbess of Saint Clara. ‘“ Hast thou e’er seen 
her?” asks his father. ‘‘ Once, and only once,” he replies. 


* We presume the ‘ Church.’ 
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‘“* Twas when a youthful votaress took the veil. 
She seemed a lofty, a majestic being : 

in her soul-beaming solemn countenance 

Soft dignity appeared ; nay more, a somewhat— 
Not mere conception, but firm certainty ; 

A smiling rigid gaze—as if blest Mary 

Had turned to stone even at the angel’s message, 
Yet surely knew the Saviour whom she bore.” 


In the second scene we are once more in the Hall of the 
Masters. The Comptour Hugo enters in full armour. His 
soliloquy which follows here, is the last passage which we 
shall quote :— 


“* Comptour (solus, stepping up to the statue of Hugo de Payens). 

Well, aged Hugo!—In my ear a voice 

Is whispering that we ne’er shall meet again. 

Farewell then! Never more thy grey old pupil 

Shall gaze upon thy reverend countenance! 

Full oft, when ’fore my soul black tempests mingled, 

Its sight hath eased my heart. This day they bear 

Thy aged son to France. There boys will come 

And mock the old man’s ways and words and customs; 

And my good sword will never punish them, 

For all unnerved and feeble is my arm! 

And so I’ve hither brought that sword to thee. 

These seven deep notches (pointing to the sword)—well thou know’st 

them all, 

For when I fought my spirit was with thee. 

(He lays his sword on the pedestal of the statue.) 

Thou hast received my better part; the frame 

Is trembling. Let not aged Hugo be 

A mockery ; take him hence, oh! take him to thee ! 

(He steps to the niche ) 

And now then to the Mother of all Grace! 

(He draws back the curtain which conceals the niche, so that a little 
altar with a picture of the Virgin becomes visible within it, to 
the latter of which he addresses the following.) 

Dost thou remember, sixty years ago, 

What I to thee and to my dear Queen Blanca, 

In youth’s fresh buoyant time, did swear? I lived 

Amongst you then, a true, an active Templar : 

No wife, no child, no home, nor aught of all 

Those pleasures which make glad the heart of man, 

Did I possess !—only my double Cross 

Upon my mantle, and my weighty sword, 

The royal lady of my love—and thee, 

Bright Queen of Heav’n,—(in my old brain ye still 

Together go,—I know not how to part ye—) 
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Ye made me wife and children all forget, 

Or my hard fate might oft have irked me. Though 

I had not much, God mend it !—I was yet 

Contented ; and the warrior still received 

The wages of his love.—Now eighty years 

Have o’er me past, and my old head ts bare ; 

But ever have I kept my youthful oath 

Of kindly courtesie. These wounds (pointing to his scars) (thou still 

May’st mind thee of them,) I received at Accon, 

There fighting in thy service, when for aye 

We were constrained to leave the Saviour’s land, 

I and ten others, of so many true 

And pious warriors, then the only remnant. 

Ha! when we then within our weesome bark 

Set sail for Cyprus—few were we in number, 

But the Lord’s strength was in our inward hearts! 

Now that old time is past : the ten I wot of 

Are all already dust-—and aged Hugo 

Still creeps, God mend it! on the earth around— 

But can no more his courser manage, can 

No more his bright lance swing. Thou gav’st them to me. 

Now (laying the lance on the altar) take thy gifts again! With a 
true soul 

And spotless will, God mend it! have I used them. 

Spotless ?—No, holy maid !—My aged tongue 

Hath lied !—No, no—God mend it !—Fell not Robert ?— 

O Mother, can the mantle of thy grace 

Cover that darksome spot of deep disgrace ?— 

Thy servant—yet perchance he oft the right hath done— 

Oh! intercede for him unto thy Heavenly Son!” 


Here we must bring our ‘‘ compte rendu” to a close; having 
no space to dwell on Robert’s final interview with Astralis, 
the last council of the initiated of the order, or the concluding 
scene in which we behold Molay, the Comptour, and all the 
knights embark for France. he object, as we before ex- 
plained, has been to give extracts of the beauties of this ex- 
traordinary work, not to follow out the workings of its plan 
with any care. From these extracts we think that our readers 
will be prepared to affirm with us, that Werner is an extraor- 
dinary writer, and that this poem of ‘‘ The Sons of the Vale,” 
(fordue allowance must be made forshortcomings in translation) 
contains some most exquisite passages. Will it be believed, 
that Carlyle, in his notice of Werner, actually ventured to 
set him pel as a mere mystic, and little better than a third 
or fourth rate playwright? But how should the utilitarian 
Carlyle be expected to feel or estimate poetry ? 
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Werner in his hands would fare like a rose in the grasp of some 
frigid fool, who should pull its sweet leaves to pieces, and then 
declare that he saw little or no beauty in them. Poetry is 
often like the colours on the butterfly’s wing. The rude hand 
of the materialist brushes them away when he has caught the 
happy creature, and then he wonders how other men can be 
such fools as to see anything in a butterfly. In the same 
strain he speaks of Grillparzer,—setting down the author of 
‘“*The Golden Fleece,” and “The Dream a Life,” as a mere 
ordinary playwright. Really it would be far better if those 
men, who must feel, on a little reflection, that there is not 
a spark of poetry in their compositions, would abstain from 
criticising or noticing poetry. With as much reason might 
blind men undertake to note the course of the stars. The only 
German poet which Carlyle and certain other men of the same 
stamp or school admire, is Goethe; and this, not because they 
in the least appreciate his poetry, but because they find their 
own shallow and conceited materialism too often embodied 
in it. 

And now to embody, in as few words as possible, our general 
opinion of the merits of Zacharias Werner. He is one of 
those German bards who have attained in their gifted lives 
the very highest degree of eminence. Deeply do we regret 
that the mingled influences of materialism and superstition 
should have cast a dark shadow over the whole existence of 
Zacharias Werner; though we admit most fully that his lite- 
rary creations are also much darkened by this shadow, still we 
cannot but affirm that he was one of the finest writers of his 
age and country, and trust that one, who at least aspired so 
highly, may at last have penetrated through the midnight of 
superstition to the glorious Fountain of all Light. 
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Arr. III.—Revelations of Russia; or, the Emperor Nicholas 
and his Empire in 1844. 2 vols. Colburn: London. 


We remember well the ardently expressed wish of an upright man 
to have been for a window to his heart, in order that the whole 
world might see what he was doing, and thus judge of the sin- 
cerity of his motives. If such a noble and lofty sentiment could 
be harboured in the bosom of an individual, how much more 
should it be fostered by collective bodies of men; and especially 
by the press. Professing as that body does, to be the sign and the 
shield, the guardian and interpreter of public opinion, it ought in 
that respect to stand at the summit. Whether in morals, poli- 
ties, or science, independence of spirit is its great prerogative and 
law; and whatever beneficial results may have been derived from 
the press, they are owing simply to that innate heirloom of 
thought ;—in fact, no functions of the press can even be under- 
stood without that spirit of independence ; none can properly 
be fulfilled without its scrupulous observance and exercise. 
Through it the press becomes what it really is—a boon, in- 
structing and ennobling mankind, drawing a line of demarkation 
between savage and civilized life; without it, instead of further- 
ing the advancement of knowledge, social improvement, and 
virtue, it blights them in their very bud. A vitiated press, 
instead of being then the organ of public opinion, becomes its 
bane. 

Now the question has been mooted much of late, whether the 
English press has faithfully answered its high calling, or become 
culpably neglectful of this its responsible office? All the world 
knows Great Britain to be the land of the liberty of the press ; 
and that the British press is not only untrammeled by any cen- 
sorship as in absolute monarchies, but that it enjoys the most 
extensive protection of the law: it, therefore, both can and 
ought to be ingenuous, straightforward and unflinching—a palla- 
dium of truth; for, “where much is given much is expected.” But 
has it throughout been true to its stewardship, and scrupulously 
fulfilled the trust reposed in it? Is it entitled to the approba- 
tion of Europe, of mankind, or even of its own tribunal? No, 
we have often heard complaints started against its craven na- 
ture; and we long disbelieved, but we unfortunately discover 
them to be too true: at least such is positively the case as 
regards the most legitimate province of a free press—politics, 
in which alone it might and ought to have stood firm, unshaken, 
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and unequalled: we say unequalled, for as regards all other 
branches of learning, science, and research—even religious po- 
lemics not excepted, provided these do not interfere with the 
measures of the state—the press of the most despotic countries 
may rival it, being permitted to flourish, and even to a certain 
extent receives encouragement from those governments. It is 
in polities alone, and especially foreign, that our press fails to 
come up to the high standard which a free press, and one of 
such a powerful nation to boot, is expected to keep constantly in 
view, and which it has failed to view as its beacon and goal. In 
short, the English press not being as yet based upon a certain 
and immutable principle, is apt to play in turn the part of the 
recreant, the toady, and the bully, and consequently can but ill 
represent the national conscience of the British people ; but at 
no period have we witnessed it sunk to such a low level as 
during the late sudden appearance of the Russian Czar on the 
shores of this country. Instead of continuing independent and 
true to itself, the free press of England became a submissive 
slave to external influence: from an incorruptible Minos-like 
judge, it dwindled into a fawning courtier of his Muscovite ma- 
jesty; and became, we say, with a few honourable exceptions, as 
crippled as that of his own dominions. The misunderstood 
paltry plea of hospitality, we consider to be but a poor apology 
for the utter want of manliness on its part—only an additional 
proof of its degradation. Thus the man who is known as the 
greatest enemy of the press in his empire, and who is ever 
ready to persecute it wherever he can abroad, and who would 
persecute it even in England, if he could—instead of being made 
to quail where the press is free, has not only hushed up its 
voice which he cannot bear to hear in his own dominions; but, 
(Oh, shame!) for all the evil he had done in enthralling the 
human mind, was covered with encomiums and adulation not 
unlike those bestowed on the rulers of the “ bas-empire”. The 
daily journals might be said to have been his ‘ Court Gazette :” 
in his praise all was printed,—in condemnation nothing. Public 
opinion and “even-handed justice” were silenced ; slavish eti- 
quette was the order of the day. In one word, the Czar’s pre- 
sence acted like a palsy on the freedom and independence of the 
press; and even after his departure it could not immediately 
recover its wholesome state. We might say the press of that 
period was completely at variance with public opinion, and of 
late the press has been daily losing some portion of the public 
confidence. A glance at it will sufficiently substantiate our 
assertion. 

The press boldly heralded the Czar to England as the “ hand- 
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somest man in Europe ;” and one journal, whose proprietor we 
believe is a lady, and no indifferent judge of male beauty, chimed 
in with that assertion, and could not help appealing to English- 
women generally to join in admiration and even homage, as so 
favourable an occasion presented itself in the arrival of that 
* Apollo” and ‘‘ Jupiter” of the North. But the less imagina- 
tive public, after a near survey of the Czar’s figure and mien, 
felt sadly disappointed, as among her Majesty’s own subjects, 
dragoons, and Bond Street loungers, they could daily discover 
many men superior and who rode better than the Czar. The 
Duke of Wellington, though a much older man, is said to have 
thrown him in the shade on horseback, by his easy military 
gracefulness, at the Windsor review. The Czar looked awk- 
wardly stiff, and a timid rider. A morning paper announced him 
as the protector of science and the arts; and the Marquis of 
Northampton, as President of the Royal Society, expressed a 
fear lest so great a benefactor of civilization should perish by the 
hand of some desperate Pole. The noble Marquis’s letter was 
circulated by the leading journals, but not the answer sent in 
exculpation of the Poles, who, as a nation, were never known 
as regicides; and, further, showing that N icholas, far from being 
the promoter of learning, had abolished two universities at War- 
saw and Wilna, and deprived Poland of her libraries. These are 
undeniable historical facts; but not being then to the taste and 
interests of the press, could not be published. We ourselves 
saw an ably-written letter, go systematically all the acts of 
the Czar’s obnoxious policy, (and which was sent to one of 
the leading journals, with a strong appeal to the “ manliness” 
of its editor to give it publicity,) equally consigned to oblivion. 
Great stress was laid by the press on the Czar’s liberality ; 
£20,000 were trumpeted to have been destined by him for chari- 
table purposes, exclusive of brooches, rings, and other gewgaws 
bought by himself in England for other distributions. But public 
opinion ridiculed each of the items. The £500, given by him at 
Egham races, towards the establishment of a yearly imperial 
stake, beside being looked upon as a piece of idle vanity, was 
jeered at as a very unsafe annuity,—the lives of the Czars being 
of most uncertain tenure. Another £500, for completing Nel- 
son’s monument, was considered anything rather than a welcome 
gift, and the committee was embarrassed about accepting it. 
Nor were the donations of the charitable fund valued higher, 
coming from such an uncharitable source. Within our personal 
knowledge, a gentleman of distinguished merit, on being re- 
quested to join a deputation to compliment the Autocrat, and 
obtain a portion of the fund for a public hospital, declined going, 
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and pithily said, that ‘a hand which might one day seratch him 
he would not smooth.” Any sum that the patronesses of the 
Polish ball would name was offered from him, if that ball were 
postponed for a few days, when the Czar should have left England. 
The sum in question was named by the daily papers to have been 
£500, and praised as a great liberality on the part of the Czar. 
But, guided by a better and superior sense of propriety, the 
ladies of England would not put off the ball for a single day; 
and refused acceptance of the sum, considering it as an insult 
to the Poles,—a contemptible farthing out of Polish estates 
worth millions, confiscated by him. They would sooner let the 
Czar depart, than that his _ Presence should interfere with their 
sympathy for his victims.* ‘This was noble: they acted as 
behoved England's daughters, and kept publie opinion at its 
height. A few wretched refugees sought and obtained pardon, 
under humiliating conditions: they were of the lowest class 
imaginable, tried for felony, and some were known to be spies 
hired by the Russian embassy; of their conduct the Poles were 
long ashamed, and of them they are now glad to be relieved. 
Immediately the newspapers took this up, as an occasion to 
palaver the Czar for his mercy, and advised the rest of the Poles 
to imitate those worst examples amongst them. ‘ihe two leading 
“ Quarterlies,” in point of antiquity, fell in with the same cuckoo 
note, and met with deserved castigation from us. Thus in innu- 
merable instances the press might be shown to have been con- 
stantly in contradiction to public opinion, and completely ignorant 
of man’s dearest and most sacred duties. It is deplorable to find 
it should have been so much below the public, whom it pretends 
to represent and to teach. It has shown that it is unworthy of 
the generality of its readers; so that to judge by the periodical 
press of the public, would be to acquire the worst, and quite a 
mistaken opinion of English character and English feelings. 

But if during the Czar’s sojourn amidst us the press was 
corrupted and slavish, it reached the acme of its folly, ignorance, 
and debasement, after he had left England: one has only to 
glance over the following assertions to be convinced of the fact. 
The Byzantine panegyrists, at the worst period of the empire, 
eould hardly have produced anything so replete with flattery and 
Oriental servility. We read— 

*« All who solicited his (the Czar’s) charity were at once amply 
supplied by his bounty; and to all who were deputed to attend on 
him, and show him a respectful homage, he has presented gifts un- 
equalled for beauty, brilliancy, and value.” 


* The Emperor Nicholas took his departure from London on the eve of the day 
fixed for the Polish ball. 
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These are probably the above-mentioned gewgaws which the 
Czar distributed among the menials of the court, and perhaps 
among such tools of the press as the panegyrist, who appears 
to have witnessed the brilliancy of the Czar’s dazzling store; for 
no man out of that circle saw, or even cared for them. How- 
ever, those “ cadeaux” had at least the worth of money, the 
usual wages for services done, or which were expected to be yet 
done, by the recipients; for the Czar does not seem to have 
come provided with cordons, stars, and crosses,—these “crachats” 
ue reserved for the Prussians and Austrians, knowing well that 
among the English they would be at a discount. If any of his 
imperial majesty’s vaunted gifts or monies were well bestowed, 
it was among the policemen of the metropolis,—who, poor fellows, 
on his arrival got an additional and heavy duty to perform, 
in uniform and in disguise, on foot and on horseback. ‘To say 
that his Muscovite majesty did not require that “ guard of 
honour,” and “appeared unprotected in the street,” or at the 
“Opera,” is a sheer mockery, it being well known that in and 
out of doors a number of policemen performed a regular duty 
about him. The gifts the Autocrat showered on the officers 
and English crew on landing on the Dutch shore, and the doffings 
of the hat and pressing his hand to his heart, were too theatrical, 
or rather too farcical, to merit the slightest consideration. If it 
be true that he really was so munificent as to give such a large 
sum, ought it not to make John Bull rather suspicious of what 
could be his motive to throw gold dust in his eyes !—some 
ulterior object must be in view to induce the monarch of a 
nation notoriously in want of money to sacrifice somuch. Should 
such idle ostentation be true, the homely old proverb of ‘‘ Charity 
begins at home,” might be softly whispered to the Colossus of 
Rhodes, and a picture of his miserably paid soldiers and over- 
grown empire of paupers presented to his view. Poland and 
the Poles are the mark against whom all this panegyrist’s shafts 
are directed : he has said that he would state the truth in refer- 
ence to them; but the readers will have more than enough of 
his statesmanlike logic, when they hear him earnestly assert 
“‘ that the Poles were the aggressors,” and not the Russians in 
Poland ;—enough of his profound polities, when they learn that 
** Rebellion has been the history of man from the first Adam to 
the last Polish refugee. Adam revolted against the omniscience 
and omnipotence of heaven, and the hope to be as wise as God 
was the source of rebellion. The Polish refugees revolted 
against the domination of their accepted sovereign, because they 
sought for an independent existence which still they were unpre- 
pared to sustain ;”—enough of his knowledge of history, if they 
hear from him, that “the Poles had a constitution promised 
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them, and that has not been granted,” in lieu of saying what 
every schoolboy knows, that “the Poles, ten years previous to 
the accession of Nicholas to the throne, had a constitution, to 
which Nicholas had taken a coronation oath, but that he perfidi- 
ously violated each of its articles, and that just that perfidy led 
them to revolt.” Amidst all his nonsensical rigmarole, which is 
an uninterrupted string of truth mixed with falsehood, of igno- 
rance and ingenious malignity, one real truth has at last escaped 
from the panegyrist’s pen, which explains all; and this is, that 
‘“* whatever he (the Czar) does is right, because he is the rule of 
what is right in all such matters;” and further, that “ his only 
restraint is his own responsibility :” and that ‘he according to 
his pleasure or disposition could either render moderation habitual, 
or extravagance meritorious, morality popular, or frivolity praise- 
worthy ; he could qualify vices as foibles, or ennoble vanities to 
virtues.” Before such a Loi vivante, as he styles the Czar, 
who could for a moment be sure not to be found an offender?— 
assuredly not the Poles alone, but the whole of the globe is liable 
to incur the Autocrat’s displeasure. At this instant, Europe and 
a part of Africa seems to be in that dismal plight, as may be ob- 
served by the following most curious passage, which, judging from 
the insight the panegyrist has had in the Muscovite cabinet’s 
mysteries, must have emanated, if not from the Czar himself, 
from no less an authority than Baron de Brunow, his able repre- 
sentative and mouthpiece in England. The passage is really a 
novel one, and as genuine a speech from the Czar’s throne, as 
Queen Victoria’s would be when by proxy read from the woolsack 
by the Chancellor of Great Britain :— 


“The politics of Western Europe have much engaged the attention 
of the Emperor Nicholas. He has not viewed with satisfaction the 
tendencies of Austria, Prussia, and Great Britain, to » «empathize with 
France ; and he is by no means satisfied with their pofeelin regard to 
Spain, Portugal, or Belgium. Nor is he by any nreans of opinion 
that the influence exercised by Great Britain and France in Egypt 
over the mind of the Pacha, or, in Turkey, over that of the Sultan, is 
for good ; or is favourable to true and enlightened Conservatism. The 
late pamphilet of the Prince de Joinville, on the naval forces of France, 
has by no means tended to remove his prejudices against the Orleans 
dynasty, but has confirmed them. The affairs of Servia have occupied 
much of his mind; and the continued rebellions of the Circassians 
have rendered long and fruitless wars almost unavoidable. The settle- 
ment of the marriage question in Spain is a point to which he has 
directed his mind; and he is greatly opposed to any union of the 
elder branches of the Bourbons of Spain and Naples with the younger 
branch of France. To Prince Metternich and Austria he leaves the 
care of Italy, and busies himself but little as to its fate. He is satis- 
fied that rebellions in that portion of Europe will be promptly sup- 
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pressed by Austrian vigilance and power ; but should a general rising, 
either in Venetian Lombardy, the Papal States, or in other portions of 
Italy occur, to render the intervention of his armies necessary, he would 
not hesitate to aid in replacing those countries in the condition in which 
they were placed by the treaties of Vienna. The return of the Con- 
servatives to power in Great Britain was a source of unfeigned satis- 
faction to the Emperor Nicholas. Of Lord Palmerston he entertains 
a very mean opinion. For Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and the 
Duke of Wellington, he invariably expresses the most unfeigned re- 
spect.” (p. 11.) * 

If we are asked, continues the Czar’s sapient panegyrist, “ Is 
a still closer alliance with Russia desirable for Great Britain ? 
—we answer ‘yes!’ Long live the Emperor!” The whole of 
the article is from the beginning to the end most amusing, were 
it not for its folly, utter dereliction of English feelings and 
principles, and its slavish blandishments to a foreign potentate ; 
and in committing such an outrage on the public, the writer 
has the immeasurable good-nature or effrontery to declare “ he 
is rendering some aid to the great principles of justice, reason, 
and true Conservatism.” 

During such a lamentable state of the press,—where delusions, 
instead of being dispelled, are artfully spun around the public 
mind, and when a vast number of books and travels bearing the 
names of respectable writers and politicians have been ushered 
in by the press, representing the vast empire of Russia, the 
governing and the governed persons and things, under any but 
the true shape,—it is a real relief to see a book like ‘* The 
Revelations,” distinguished for its depth and manly 1 ht where 
truth is told because it is truth, and the mirage of falsehood dis- 
persed. We had in our last already noticed some of its portions, 
while it was yet in its embryo shape, in the “ United Service 
Magazine ;” we do, therefore, the more cordially welcome it 
under its present title. It is precisely such a book as was 
wanted, admirably calculated to raise the public press to its 

roper elevation, after the latter had sunk to its lowest ebb and 
incurred the risk of replenishing the moral atmosphere with stag- 
nant noxious exhalations and pestilence—for misrepresentation 
and falsehood, in whatever shape they appear, cannot but be thus 
qualified. After Custine’s “ Russia,” it is the second publication 
in which Russian despotism and misrule stand unmasked and ex- 
d to the view of the beholder in all their hideousness—a sub- 
ject which, as its anonymous author has rightly prefaced, is 
“fraught with interest to every friend of humanity—because 
involving the present condition of one-twelfth of the whole human 


* Fraser’s Magazine, July 1844. Art. ‘‘ The Emperor Nicholas.’’ 
VOL. IV.—NO. Il. cc 
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race, together with the prospect of a much larger portion of it— 
and to every Englishman, because treating of the empire next in 
— and magnitude to his own; an empire antagonistic to the 
eelings, institutions, and material interests of the people to 
which he belongs; one against which this nation must some day 
inevitably find itself arrayed, even if neglectful of more noble 
impulses, by the mere force of these material interests, as the 
champion of the freedom, enlightenment, and civilization of a 
large portion of mankind, against the adverse principle which 
Russia not only represents, but seeks to propagate with the ex- 
tension of its rule.” (i. p. vii.) 

Our author has observed a general dislike towards Russia in 
England, and designates it as “ instinctively true to the national 
interests, feeling, and position,” and of course Conservative on a 
most expanded scale. He admits the existence of national anti- 
= in Europe,—but the factitious ones are sure to fade away, 

owever slowly, as groundless before increased knowledge, the 
mutual animosities with France not excepted; whereas, with 
Russia the chances of a quarrel will become ever more imminent, 
as she becomes better known to the people of Great Britain. 
“ Tét ou tard, tout se scait,” is his device. Both the principles 
of government and the clash of interests will in the end bring on 
that rupture. If Russia has as yet any friends in this country, 
they are thus characterized— 


“‘ The instinctive dislike of the people of England to Russia and its 
institutions is only tempered by the interested views, firstly, of those 
whose selfish policy takes no concern, except in the material advan- 
tages which it imagines to be secured by continued amity with its 
government; secondly, by the practical men so wittily described in 
their political career, by the author of ‘Coningsby,’ as those who 
practise the blunders of their predecessors—men who, when they con- 
template the imaginary difficulties of interfering effectively with Russia, 
judge it most expedient to discourage the popular antipathy against 
tar, and deaden the national sympathy for her victims ; and, lastly, by 
those whose home experience of imaginary or exaggerated grievances 
has blunted their perceptions or their feelings, even to those most really 
affecting their own countrymen, and consequently leaves them callous 
or incredulous to the sufferings of any distant portion of the human 
family. But increased knowledge of the subject will teach the most 
selfish utilitarian that even the material advantages to which he would 
sacrifice all other considerations, are likely to be more injured by for- 
bearance than by interference. It will show practical men, even those 
not titularly so, who are oniy »nwilling to ‘bark where they cannot 
bite,’ both the weakness of Russia if assailed by Great Britain, and 
her consciousness of this weakness, which she hopes to outgrow. It 
will show her Polish, Fianish, Baltic, and Caucasian provinces, her 
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very capital and her two great outlets to the seas, both jeopardized 
in any serious collision with Great Britain.”’ (i. p. ix.) 

The author of the “ Revelations” is surmised to be a foreigner: 
but whether an Englishman or not, is quite immaterial ; he saw 
what he describes, and describes it faithfully.‘ His book is the 
result both of a most accurate observation on his part, and of in- 
formation collected by him on the spot, beyond the opportunities 
afforded to the mere traveller: he gives due credit to Custine 
for having detected much of the stage scenery of the Russian 
empire; and most persons will allow that he has penetrated 
behind the very scenes, and discovered the hidden mainsprings of 
the whole stage machinery. Far from being blinded . “ the 
pomp and circumstance,” during the different “scenes” and 
“acts,” he has shown by his cireumspection that he was a match 
for the wily Russians, and not at all a man for being “ enguir- 
landé”—a Muscovite term for deluding foreigners. His “‘ Reve- 
lations” are thrown into somewhat of an elementary form :— 

** But this is indispensable with the great majority of readers, who, 
without some knowledge of the nature of so many Russian institutions, 
similar in name, but only in name, to those of other civilized countries, 
must otherwise fall into that most fruitful source of all human error— 
the misapplication of words to things. Thus, a freeman, a legislative 
assembly, a church regulation, a police, a court of justice, or a grade 
in society, are synonymes of what are so utterly dissimilar in the rest of 
Europe, that neither in nature nor in purpose do they bear more re- 
semblance to them than the old Roman Pantheon to the Pantheon 
Bazaar in Oxford Street.” (i. p. xii.) 

He disclaims all personal prejudice against the present Czar— 
hateful as the man is in Europe, both to rulers and to subjects— 
but he combats through thick and thin the system of Russian 
Autocracy ; and in this he is right. He however draws a parallel 
between him and his predecessors, which is as faithful as admira- 
ble, and which we wish one panegyrist of the Czar should in par- 
ticular read for his edification, as a counterpart of his own picture 
of him. We have no room for the parallel, but only give the 
Czar’s own character :— 

“‘ A long study of his character and acts have taught him, that if he 
be a more complete tyrant, he is not a worse individual than the 
average of his predecessors ; he is a more complete tyrant, because he 
has the power of being so. Many successive reigns, like the growth 
of succeeding years which bring a tree to maturity, have improved and 
completed the mechanism of a vast engine of levelling Oriental despo- 
tism, and enabled him to use it with the full light of European science; 
whilst all his passions and propensities, tending towards the acquisition 
of absolute power, have never diverted him, like his predecessors, from 
that object.” (i. p. xiv.) i 
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“« During the nineteen years of his reign, only seven men have been 
condemned to death, but probably more than in all the united reigns 
alluded to have in reality perished by the hands of the executioner. 
Men, indeed, are not decapitated, impaled, or hanged up by the ribs 
with hooks, as formerly; but whole companies of Polish prisoners 
are flogged to death; the knout and plitt, which tear away in strips 
the muscles from the bone, have been inflicted upon thousands and 
thousands for political offences, who die within a day or two, or perish 
on the Siberian journey which inevitably follows. So those have been 
treated who only refused to change the faith of their fathers on an im- 
perial order. 

‘* We read with horror, that under the long regency of Biren, twenty 
thousand individuals were banished to Siberia for political crimes. 
The Emperor Nicholas, on the lowest computation, has sent on the 
same weary journey two hundred and fifty thousand—a quarter of a 
million of individuals! Of these, three-fifths had offended politically, in 
some direct or indirect manner.” (i. p. xvii.) 

‘* Other tyrants, even the most sanguinary, whatever their intentions, 
had no power of inflicting so much misery ; they had not at their com- 
mand the means of doing so, afforded to Nicholas by the centralized 
authority transmitted into his hand, with the successive improvements 
of more than one hundred and thirty years, which, when he ascended 
the throne, had elapsed since Peter began to reduce oppression toa 
science, and which his one-minded attention, during nearly twenty years 
more, has enabled him to perfect. 

“Nero could exhaust his animal ferocity only on a few thousand 
victims, but might wish in vain that all the Romans had but one neck. 
Modern centralization, and its science of administration, have virtually 
realized this wish for Nicholas; at least, he can reach the necks of the 
remotest of his subjects, and tighten the chain that, under his prede- 
cessors, all were liable to wear, but of which, under his despotism, none 
escape the infliction. 

‘* The influence of wealth, of family, of customs, and of privileges, 
affords no longer any shelter. Prudent as he is in disposition, being 
aware that he possesses a power unparalleled, he uses it in a manner 
unprecedented. Not only does he hourly trample on both his great 
vanquished enemies—the nobility of his empire, and the Polish nation 
—not only has he uprooted whole races, and succeeded in extirpating 
the religious creed of millions—but he seems now bent, both on destroy- 
ing the nationality and religious faith of the whole of Poland, even, if 
required, by transplanting its population into Asia. Political violence 
and cruelties, the mere extirpation of races or of creeds, would be 
nothing, however, to the condition to which his own subjects are 
reduced—comparatively nothing— because races are doomed, accord- 
ing to the law of nature, to perish; and creeds flourish and wither, 
and being immaterial, spring again from their ashes. But the dull, 
monotonous, hopeless, all-pervading oppression to which his subjects are 
reduced, producing the same moral effect on the human mind as the 
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slough of his Northern bogs on the human frame sinking into it, blinding 
the eyes, silencing the tongue, and paralyzing the agglutinated limbs, is 
infinitely more terrible—doubly terrible, because it is a destiny the suf- 
ferers must not only endure, but propagate, by foreign conquest, and 
by the natural re-production and increase of population.”’ (i. p. xviii.) 


In his estimate of the evils arising out of the territorial aggran- 
dizement of Russia and England, our author turns the scale on 
the side of the latter; not because of the justice of the act, for no 
aggression can be justified, but because of her capabilities to 
ameliorate the social order in provinces conquered by her. This 
is altogether denied to Russia, which is too rude herself and too 
corrupted to improve others; and the compliment he pays on that 
point to England (would to God we deserved it) is indeed high 
as that of a nation realizing the height of her own elevated position 
in other countries, and one accompanied by the universal vows of 
mankind. But, instead of leading on fearlessly to good, and 
furthering it because it is good, as we ought to do, we fear we have 
hitherto—to borrow our author’s own terms,—indulged rather 
too much in a sort of Shamaism, a moral imbecility of holding a 
candle to the Devil, often not allowing any outcry against the 
terrible Russian government, deeming that by civility we may 
coax it into an occasional act of humanity. This dishonourable 
worship of the Evil One, has continually been practised by the 
London press, during the sojourn of the Czar; and this debased 
cies is even recommended now, by some of its organs, to the 

olish exiles, for example, to obtain amnesties of the Czar :— 


“‘Once overstepping the narrow bounds of nationality, a looker-on can 
take no interest in the struggle of rival ambitions, excepting in as far 
as their success or failure may influence the happiness or misery of 
mankind ; and it so happens, that never has history recorded, through 
the past, prospects so extreme, of good and evil, as are held out in the 
future by the extension of the respective rules of England and of 
Russia. 

“It is not only that, even at present, there is scarcely any portion 
of the human family which would not be benefited by becoming a 
British dependency ; but because, since the last great pacification of 
Europe, for the first time in the history of nations, England has shown 
the birth and steady growth of a national morality and conscience. 

‘* It is the permanent embodiment in a people of that spirit, of which 
a transient gleam caused the enthusiastic people of Athens to reject the 
unknown proposition of Themistocles to destroy the fleet of the assem- 
bled allies, when Aristides declared the act to be as unjust as it would 
be advantageous.” (i. p. xx.) 

‘It is the growth of this national conscience, which, within the last 
few years, prevents any public man from daring to advocate an aggres- 
sion, or an acquisition, on the mere plea of its gratifying a national 
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rivality, or securing a national advantage. No man in a British par- 
liament would now dare, as only a few sessions since we heard the 
orators of the French chambers, openly to clamour for war, with such 
an avowed motive. It has now become necessary to persuade the 
= that a war is just, for mere success will no longer justify it. 

ven now, if it be unjust, the public must be deceived upon this point ; 
and this is an immense step gained, because every day it will become 
more difficult to mislead the public. 

“This very spirit, which is daily gaining ground, pervading even 
the national dealings with lawless savages, must not only soon render 
all injustice impossible, even in the remotest portions of the British 
empire, but must eventually make the extension of its dominion a 
mere diffusion over other races, of the rights, privileges, and civilization 
of its citizens.” (i. p. xxi.) 


Of all the writers on Russia, he passes in review only the most 
recent, who in his estimation are the best,—as Bremner, the 
authoress of the “ Letters from the Baltic,” Kohl, and Custine. 
Yet from the latter alone he was able, as he owns, to glean some 
useful hints as to what is most remarkable in the Russian des- 
potism: the accounts of the former writers he found partial, 
distorted and contradictory ; this leads him to express a fervent 
wish for travellers of the calibre of Charles Dupin, Tocqueville, 
and Gustave de Beaumont. But suppose even these distin- 
guished men had visited Russia, who can vouch, that with all 
their powers of observation and discernment, they would not have 
been baffled in their purpose, in a country where at every step we 
meet concealment and deceit ?- Of these he gives us a pretty good 
instance, in the intelligent authoress of the above “ Letters from 
the Baltic ;” it speaks volumes. While this lady was quite 
happy and pleasantly writing her letters, dwelling, all smiles, 
almost on everything which is curious in Russia, not the slight- 
est hint transpired from her of a sanguinary rebellion of the 
Livonian peasantry, raging with fury but a few miles from the 
spot where she staid at her relative’s house. Hundreds of lives 
were then lost, the insurgents burning the estates of their 
masters, butchering them and their families, and being only put 
down by military force. But her relative being a chief of the 
secret police, not a syllable could be breathed on such topics in 
the atmosphere which she inhaled. We extract from our author, 
some forcible remarks on this mysterious silence :— 


“In Russia, the mask of snow which is worn for half the year by 
nature, is only emblematical of that which disguises all her institu- 
tions. A government, of which the head centres entirely in one human 
being, is influenced through all its vast body by the feelings and vanity 
of the individual. The sovereigns of Russia, setting aside its political 
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value (which is great), have always been sensitive to the public opinion 
of Europe. The Emperor Nicholas,—whose every wish is law, whose 
smile is sunshine, to sixty millions of his subjects, and in the wake of 
whose awful frown follow death and ruin, the expatriation of whole 
races, and the extirpation of time-honoured creeds—the Emperor 
Nicholas winces beneath the censure of the foreign press, in impotent 
rage. Concealment from foreigners of everything that will not bear 
publicity and praise, is therefore, in their mutual intercourse, the end 
and aim of all connected with the government, and of all who dread 
its legions of spies; in which categories the whole nation may be said 
to be comprised. This concealment is so much the more easy, that 
Russia is, par excellence, the country of deceit. The chief course of 
government consists in the attempts of the governed to deceive its 
agents; of its agents, through every scale of the ladder, to deceive the 
Emperor; and on the part of the Emperor, to impose upon one part of 
his people the belief that he is the chosen of Heaven, the represent- 
ative of the Godhead upon earth, the living providence; on the other, 
the notion that he is the man of destiny, against whose power and 
fortune all resistance would be hopeless.” (i. p. 2.) 

Such a deplorable state gives rise to frequent insurrections of 
the peasantry. A bloody saturnalia is then made of the propri- 
etors, overseers, and all the agents of tyranny, together with their 
families. These revolts are described to have hardly any political 
end, but originate in mere revenge ; and they are suppressed by 
the ringleaders perishing under the knout, and whole villages 
being transplanted to Siberia. This unknown country, with its 
dimly pictured horrors, ceases at last to have any horrors for the 
serf, when he contrasts it with his actual situation and wretch- 
edness :— 

‘* The whole affair thus dies away. It may have been known in the 
immediate neighbourhood ; it is known to the immediate relatives and 
friends of the murdered proprietors ; but it never spreads beyond this 
narrow circle, and is a subject on which no one cares to dwell. The 
press, which, even when inevitable accidents occur is the last to cir- 
culate the public rumour, and then only does so to extenuate their 
extent, of course never alludes to these gloomy events, It is not 
allowed in the Russian dominions to publish even the commonest ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper, without previously obtaining the author- 
ization of the censorship. 

“‘These revolts of villages are constantly taking place ; but unless 
the traveller should pass within a few miles of the spot, or unless he 
happen, during a protracted residence, and constant intermixture with 
the natives, to meet with individuals who have either witnessed them 
or suffered by them, they are little likely to come to his knowledge.” 
(i. p. 92.) 

‘“‘ In round numbers the serfs may be computed at from forty-three 
to forty-five millions. Of these, rather more than half are still serfs 
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of private individuals; the rest are serfs of the crown, The condition 
of the serf is no better—barring dead-letter laws, which speak about 
protecting him, and the absence of prejudice of colour, a real advan- 
tage—than that of the Negro slaves of the Havannah or Carolina. 

‘“* We will see what real progress has been made towards ameliorat- 
ing it. Practically, the slave is, in Russia, as completely at his master’s 
mercy as any slave has ever been at any period. He can sell him, he 
can strip him of his property, he can separate families for ever, he can 
torture him to death. It is true that he must evade the law to do all 
these things; but this evasion entails not even a risk, but merely an 
additional formality. 

‘Tt is true, an ukase forbids, under severe penalties, the sale of any 
slave without the land, to which, from protective motives, it attaches 
him ; but the owner may let out slaves, on a ninety years’ lease, to 
work in the mines of Siberia. He may have two estates a thousand 
miles distant; he may order the mother to leave the child at her 
breast on one and proceed to settle on the other. The law does not 
give him the direct right of seizing his slave’s property; but he has a 
thousand ways of extorting it, which he may employ, without the 
necessity of even evading the law, since the law gives him absolute 
disposal over his serfs’ time and labour. The author has seen a noble- 
man amuse himself by making his slaves stand for hours on one leg. 

‘* It is generally known that some of the wealthiest men—the larger 
number of the first guild merchants, whose word is good for a hundred 
thousand pounds on the Exchange at St. Petersburg, and who are 
possessed of that sum, or still more considerable property—are mostly 
slaves. Now, the proprietor of these men can to-morrow order them 
into his scullery or kitchen, or send them, as swineherds or miners, to 
their village ; so he can their children, brought up in all the refine- 
ments of luxury. The law does not allow him to strike a slave, unless 
he be a certain number of miles removed from a police station ; he 
may then inflict any amount of corporal punishment, provided the 
slave does not die within three days of it. But if he dies upon the 
spot,—as no accusation of a slave can be received against his master, 
—although surrounded by the whole village, witnesses to the execution, 
there is no means of legally convicting the cruel lord. On the other 
hand, if there be a police station within a given distance, the master 
can at any time send his male or female slaves to be beaten with rods. 
The slave is allowed to make no defence ; it is not even discretionary 
with the low police official not to inflict the punishment ; he can only 
limit the amount of it ; and as his real salary is derived from the annual 
present of the master, the latter always finds it necessary to order 
moderation instead of enjoining severity. The slave may be sent back 
as often as the master chooses. If he die on the spot, there is no 
responsibility for any party.” (i. p. 82.) 


Notwithstanding his having signed the anti-slavery treaty, the 
Emperor Nichoias is considered by our author to be the greatest 
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abolitionist, and also the greatest slaveholder, in the world. He 
is the possessor of upwards of 20,000,000 of serfs, or nearly as 
many as all his nobles hold put together :— 


‘* These serfs of the Emperor stand in precisely the same relation to 
him as the private serfs to their own proprietors ; and this of course is 
quite independently of their relation as subjects, in which sense they 
only share with the highest of the land the degradation of being the 
absolute slaves of his will. 

“The serfs of the imperial domain, are, it is true, happier than the 
serfs belonging to private individuals, or at least they are so as a class. 
They enjoy such advantages as those peasants possess who do not 
belong to a needy master; but they also suffer all the inconveniences 
of the former, when the number and extent of that master’s estates 
leave them entirely to the care of agents and subordinates. It is evident 
that the Emperor feels a peculiar interest in these serfs ; something of 
what a French author calls ‘ l’orgueil de proprietaire ;’ and therefore 
these agents and subordinates are obliged to hold some measure in 
their oppression of them, lest their cries should reach the imperial 
ear. On the other hand, when the reader has become a little further 
acquainted with the cruelty, rapacity, and venality of all the petty 
tyrants to whom the power of the Emperor is delegated, he will readily 
judge that even this qualification leaves the crown serfs in no very 
enviable condition. As contrasted with that of private slaves, it is 
more even ; the crown serf is never reduced to the same abject misery, 
never reduced to turn like the trampled worm ; but, at the same time, 
those who administer the imperial domain never allow him to obtain 
the same prosperity which we have seen some benevolent or capricious 
masters foster with sedulous care. On the whole, however, the trans- 
ference from his lord to an imperial master, is looked forward to as 
advantageous by the great mass of the slave population. 

‘‘The Emperor, the greatest proprietor in the empire, is an aboli- 
tionist, as far as regards the slaves of all other proprietors. Every fresh 
ukase, every fresh regulation, has an ulterior tendency to free the serf 
from the yoke of his baron. Ifa Russian noble is pressed for money, 
the government grants mortgage after mortgage, which his extrava- 
gance seldom allows him to redeem; and thus his slaves pass away 
from his control. If he neglects, for three generations, to attain the 
necessary rank, his slaves equally pass away. 

‘The inquiry naturally suggests itself, when we hear of the efforts 
the Emperor makes to free these serfs, and couple it with the fact that 
he is himself so large a slave-holder, why he does not begin by eman- 
cipating his own? And, God knows, the arbitrary nature of his 
government would render this emancipation as nominal and illusory as 
the liberation of an imprisoned bird from its cage into a narrow room. 
But how ought we to characterize this vaunted liberality, when, on 
examination, we find that in three-fourths of the eventualities which 
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free the slave from the yoke of his private master, he passes directly 
into the domain of the crown ? (i. p. 102.) 

“The Russian nobility gave the Emperor Nicholas some cause for 
dread and enmity; and it will be seen with what an unrelenting and 
vindictive spirit he has since pursued this body. When we remember 
that the nobility are the principal slave-holders, may we not be per- 
mitted to inquire whether his personal feeling towards them has had no 
share in the anxiety he evinces to remove the serfs from their control ? 


(i. p. 105.) 

The chapters treating of the Emperor, the Nobility or Boyars, 
and their mutual relations and animosities, are written with com- 
plete knowledge of events and facts, and deserve a particular 
— We pass over them, having dwelt on that topic in our 

uly number, to which we refer our readers. We shall next 
present them with a miniature picture only, of the class of people 
calied ‘ Chenovniks,” with whom every foreigner visiting Russia, 
were it only to pass the Russian Custom-office, and to obtain the 
visas for his passport, must needs have to do. They are civil and 
military, form what is called the “* bureaucracy” in other coun- 
tries, only are more numerous and more annoying :— 


** This nobility of office are designated by the title of ‘ Chenovniks,’ 
or men of rank. The lowest of these, who sits behind the desk ofa 
public office, is equally a nobleman with the wealthy descendant of the 
compeers of the house of Romanoff, and is entitled to all the privileges 
which the proudest descent confers, including the qualification of 
becoming a baron or master of slaves, should promotion in office, by 
giving more ample scope for extortion and public robbery, ever afford 
him the means of purchasing them. The type of this class may be seen 
in every government office—a personage who sits in a coat with the 
imperial button, his green or purple velvet collar designating the de- 

artment to which he is attached ; but who, beneath this insignia of 
fis rank, eschews a shirt, who wraps his feet in a tattered rag, instead 
of stockings, using his fingers for a pocket-handkerchief, and smelling 
strongly of vodtka (corn brandy) and onions. He must be addressed 
as ‘vashe blagarodié,’ ‘ your nobility.’ He rejoices in a salary of 
£15 per annum, and maintains the dignity of the imperial service by 
unblushingly ——. a bribe of a grivnik, (a coin of the value of 
threepence-halfpenny English,) without which, if you have occasion to 
ask him even a question, he will not open his lips. This class of 
employés are to be found of every grade—from the individual just 
described, up to the minister of the imperial court, whose salary is 
£4,000, and who is calculated to sell his favours at £100,000 per 
annum more ; they differ indeed in fortune and in external refinement, 
but in point of corruption, venality, and servility, may be unhesitat- 
ingly ranked together,”’ (i. p. 51.) 
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An appalling picture is drawn of the corruption and venality 
pervading the whole edifice of the Muscovite society ; a calamity 
which renders all real progress difficult and dissolution most pro- 
bable. From the highest to the lowest, in all branches of ad- 
ministration, every employeé is an extortioner and public robber; 
or, to use a mercantile phrase, every man has his price. Ex- 
alted station in every other country places those who belong to 
it above all suspicion ; not so in Russia. A gulf of distinction is 
thus left between her population and that of other Europeans, 
which the author considers wider, and we believe him, than that 
which nature has drawn between any of the varied-coloured 
races, black, or red, or white. This glaring deficiency is attri- 
buted by him to utter absence of chivalric ingredients in the 
Russian character; the great basis of the love of truth and in- 
tegrity in Western Europe. His assertion on this topic is far 
from being a sweeping one; he supports it with numerous ex- 
amples, which came within his personal observation. For in- 
stance, he informs us, that a personage high in office at court, 
not unknown among the European “ corps diplomatique,”’ and 
a favourite of the Emperor Nicholas, when making contracts 
with foreign merchants, artists, and actresses, is in the habit 
of bargaining with them for the amount of the perquisite which 
is to secure the imperial custom and his own protection. He 
points out a judge of the highest court of appeal, unblushingly 
and in a business-like manner, naming the amount of the bribe 
he required for defeating the purposes of justice, of which he is 
to be the guardian. Colonels and majors are adduced pocketing, 
for that same purpose, as paltry a sum as a five-rouble note 
(4s. 6d.) ; a senator giving up his favourite nephew to the exe- 
eutioner, when the latter, escaping from the massacre of the 
26th of December, half frozen sought an hour’s refuge beneath 
his roof. Nay, he could even instance a father betraying his 
own son to the secret police; the unnatural treachery of the 
father proving no mitigation of the son’s punishment, although 
personally rewarded by the imperial gratitude, and publicly cited 
for the sublimity of his devotion and virtue. These and similar 
other instances of felonious, base, and unnatural conduct are 
most circumstantially related. Out of their number, suffice it 
here to adduce one or two glaring instances: for to the eredit 
of the author be it said, that everything he asserts in general 
he supports by particular details :— 


“There are three principal modes of extorting bribes, which are 
practised from the cabinet minister down to the watchman in the 
street ;—by the direct threat and practice of oppression, by the sale of 
favours, or by withholding the performance of a duty until bribed. 
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The reader should be at once informed that all this peculation is 
carried on in the face of a law which dooms to degradation the highest 
authority in the empire, if only convicted of receiving a present. It 
is also carried on in the face of severe examples now and then made 
by different emperors. But these examples, being infrequent and 
capricious, are considered by those they are intended to deter as 
amongst the accidents of life; if ever so frequently repeated, the 
rooted habits of a century and a half, the impossibility of maintaining 
even the decencies of life without them, would probably render the 
Russians only more cautious in concealing their delinquencies, with- 
out their ever dreaming of altogether avoiding them.” (i. p. 109.) 

‘¢ Without a tenfold increase of the salaries of all the officers of the 
empire, the idea of reform in this matter is an utter and absurd 
chimera. But even if the finances of the state admitted of this pro- 
vision, by great sacrifices, reducing the number of those employed, it 
offers still extraordinary difficulties; and when the long habit of cor- 
ruption is considered, the civil and military officers of the empire 
might think, like the nobleman’s butler in the old Joe Miller tale, who, 
when offered an increase of wages to be strictly honest, candidly an- 
swered that it would not pay.” (i. p. 111.) 


Next, examples are given, proving how far vices are apt to be- 
come habitual; and then all punishments, however severe, are 
unable to check the evil :— 


‘* A fire took place in Cronstadt in the summer, and it was found 
that there was not a horse on the island in which it is situated, 
although the police master had for years charged for the keep of a large 
number; he was degraded to a private sailor. The very instalment 
of his successor began by the extortion of a bribe. 

** Two years ago, the bank surveyor in the mortgaging department 
was applied to by an aid-de-camp of the Emperor’s, to value a house 
he intended pledging to the bank. The surveyor observed, ‘ My 
charge is 2,000 roubles (£90) ; pay them down, and I will give a good 
valuation without looking at the place, otherwise it shall not be valued 
at all for weeks, and undervalued then.’ The aid-de-camp reported 
the affair to the Emperor ; the surveyor was sent to the galleys. Three 
days after, in the same office, a similar demand was made to a fresh 
applicant.” (i. p. 112.) 

We find a most apposite remark of the Emperor Alexander 
adduced on this topic. That monarch, unable to stem the evil, 
instead of obliging it as the severity of Nicholas has done, merely 
to veil itself from public view, allowed corruption to walk bare- 
faced ; and facetiously, on one occasion, revenged himself of his 
Russian subjects in the following words :— “ If they only knew,” 
said he, ‘‘ where to warehouse them, they would purloin my line- 
of-battle ships: if they could do it without waking me, they 
would steal my teeth while I slept.”” The censure did not mend 
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them ; and how perversely they continue in their old ways, may 
be seen from the following occurrence :— 


‘*The Emperor Nicholas having been made acquainted, whilst 
Grand Duke, with the glaring malversations which took place in the 
naval arsenals of Cronstadt, some time after his accession, suddenly 
sent down a commission, who placed the imperial seal on everything, 
and prepared to commence on the following day the labour of inquiry. 
That night the arsenals were destroyed by fire! But even the con- 
suming element could not destroy the long-accumulated evidence of 
fraud. On clearing the ruins, a number of cannon were discovered, 
which, on reading the inscription on them, were found to belong to a 
man-of-war which had been lost a short time before in the Gulf of 
Finland ; and, as it had been reported, with all its guns and stores on 
board. It was therefore evident, that her own officers had taken her 
out to sea for the purpose of sinking her, having previously left all the 
valuable part of her armament and provisioning on shore for sale.” 
(i, p. 125.) 

The police is represented as a terrible instrument, by which 
the government on all occasions has the power to oppress the 
nation. It consists of the ordinary, which is called “ civil,” and 
secret, or “high police ;” one an engine of torture for the lower 
classes, the other for the nobility. Benkendorff, the Emperor’s 
chief confidant, is the grand master of the latter. While the 
civil police surpasses all that is known by its extortions and 
brutality, the secret police may be considered as forming the 
counterpart of the German Vehm Gericht, English Star Chamber, 
and Spanish Inquisition. Not unlike the Inquisition and Venice 
State-dungeons, numberless people are therein confined and 
tortured: their disappearance alone is known, but nobody dares 
to mention or comment on it, both their crime and punishment 
dying with them in the silence of the grave. That “haute 
police,” as it is emphatically styled, musters a formidable force, 
agents ostensible and secret, at home and in foreign countries, 
some mixing with the highest society. In France alone, their 
number is reckoned at 150; nor can London be exempt from 
them. In the interior it has a corps of gendarmerie at its dis- 
posal. It is a terrible institution, and our author thus throws 
a light on its dark secrets :— 


“« Let the reader picture to himself all that he has read, which has 
been authenticated, and all that his imagination has probably pic- 
tured concerning these, applying it to the secret police of the Russian 
empire, and he will still remain behind the reality in estimating its 
dark, mysterious power, its universal penetration into what appeared 
impenetrable privacy, and in the terror it inspires. Every man in 
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the empire, from Field-Marshal Paskevitch, Prince of Warsaw (until 
recently the only man of the first of the fourteen classes), down to the 
humblest individual above the condition of the serf, feels or fears that 
its all-seeing eye is watching his conduct, and often viewing it with 
vision distorted by private malignity, revenge, or envy. From what 
he has heard, from what he has learned and seen, the Russian doubts 
those nearest and dearest to him: the friend feels occasionally the 
suspicion flash across his mind that the friendship of long years may 
prove only a cloak to this fearful espionnage which the secret police 
entertains in all classes of society; the brother sometimes dreads to 
confide to the brother thoughts which may be registered against him, 
and meet at some future period with a retribution, sure, if slow; the 
very bridegroom often questions whether the bride does not open to 
him her arms to worm from him some secret which may be supposed 
to exist.” (i. p. 188.) 

** The very direction of this institution, as the Emperor Nicholas has 
organized it, unreservedly delegates to Count Benkendorff his absolute 
authority over all his subjects, amongst whom we must remember that 
even the imperial family is included. Every man in the empire is 
bound without question to obey the order of this vizier, as if it em- 
anated from the imperial mouth—the mouth which makes laws as 
binding for sixty millions of subjects as if a nation had deliberately 
planned and pledged itself to obey them. If a sub-delegate of this 
grand master, distinguished by the livery of the secret police, present 
himself in the dead of night before a frontier fortress, before the 
— of an imperial prince, or the dwelling of the first magnate of the 
and, he must have instant admission to the governor, the prince, or 
the noble—admission even to the bed of death and delirium, or into 
the nuptial chamber. He may drag any individual into a talega or 
kibitka, without assigning any reason; without intimating why he is 
taken, whither he is going, or when he will return. Family, servants, 
and friends, must all keep a discreet silence on the event, and never 
even dare to ask, excepting after long groping their way through some 
influential channel, if ever, and when, he is to be restored to them. 

‘** When the individual so treated returns—if ever he returns—he 
has been “in the country,” he has been ‘‘ absent on business,” fre- 
quently he is himself ignorant of the causes of his abduction ; but he 
seldom confides what happened in the course of it, even to the ear of 
most confidential intimacy. 

‘* There is a lady still living, who was stepping out of her carriage 
in her ball dress, when she was quietly handed into a sledge—her 
destination was Siberia. When the long journey was accomplished, 
she was located—she knew not in what region or government—in a 
hut, containing two rooms, each divided from the other, and leading 
into two separate yards, each a few paces square, and surrounded by 
a high wall, which only admitted the light of heaven. A sentinel was 
mounting guard outside the wails; her coarse food was brought by a 
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silent jailor, and here she remained for two years. At the expiration 
of this term, the door of the yard was one day opened, and a prisoner 
was thrust in to her, who turned out to be a Polish nobleman, who 
had been long confined in the adjoining cell, but was now removed to 
make room for another. In this room, or den, she lived with her un- 
fortunate companion for twelve years more, ignorant alike of the spot 
of earth she was inhabiting, and of the cause of her being banished 
thither. One morning her door was thrown open, a voice called for 
number so-and-so,—by which, in the rare intervals of months and even 
years elapsing between the occasions on which her jailors answered 
her or spoke to her, they had been accustomed to address her. She 
stepped forward ; the door was closed without her even having time 
to take leave of her companion, whom she never saw again ; she was 
hurried into a sledge; she retraced the journey of many months, and 
one night found herself in the office of the grand master of police; a 
little cupboard was thrown open, and she was presented with the 
identical ball-dress which had been taken from her on the night of her 
exile ; the jewels indeed were gone, but there was not a bow, a flower, 
or a piece of lace of its blackened and faded frippery wanting ; even 
the withered nosegay and the fan, in which a long generation of 
spiders or brown beetles had nestled, were carefully restored to her. 
She was thenceforward at liberty. This lady never knew the cause of 
her punishment, or of its cessation. ‘And did you never make the 
inquiry ?” ‘What, be so long in Siberia, and not yet have learned 
discretion !’ ‘And what was said on your re-appearance in society ?” 
* Nothing—-those who had known me formerly made no comment; to 
those who inquired, ‘Who is Madame? where is she from? where 
has she always lived?’ it was simply answered, ‘ Madame——demeure 
depuis beaucoup d’années sur ses terres,—she has long been buried 
amidst her estates.’ ” (i. p. 193.) 








There are some topics on which it is dangerous to breathe 
one word in Russian society ; among these are vexatious govern- 
ment measures, assassinations of the Emperors, constitutions, 
secret societies, conspiracies. We find the case of a Russian 
nobleman adduced, who, relying on the interest he had with 
those in authority, let his tongue run too freely on some incidents 
connected with the famous Pestel plot. This took place four or 
five years ago :— 


‘* One morning an officer of gendarmerie presented himself in his 
drawing-room, and, with the greatest urbanity, desired him to follow 
him to the chancery of Count Benkendorff. When the pale blue 
uniform of the officers or privates of this corps, who are the avowed 
and ostensible sbirri of the secret police, are once seen crossing the 
threshold, a visit from the angel of death alighting there could cause 
no greater consternation. He obeyed, as every one must do in such a 
case ; and leaving his family a prey to their terrors, he stepped into a 
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sledge with his dreaded visitant. He did not return that day, nor the 
next, nor the day following; his relatives were meanwhile assured that 
he was safe, that he had powerful friends and protectors, and that he 
would soon be restored to them. Thus six months of anxiety passed 
away; towards the middle of the seventh, the officer again made his 
appearance, but in such guise as to be hardly-recognised by those 
nearest and dearest to him; his ruddy cheeks were livid, his rotund 
body was wasted into angularity, the merry sparkle of his eye was 
gone, and its brightness quenched for ever in his terror. He did not 
complain of his treatment—on the contrary, it had just been proved 
to him that it was monitory and friendly. Nevertheless, it had 
reduced him to this condition. He narrated as follows :—Shortly 
after leaving his home, he was placed in a dark apartment. At night- 
fall, he was ironed and placed in a sort of box upon a sleigh, such as is 
occasionally used in winter to transport prisoners ; a grating at the top 
let in the faint light reflected from the snow, but allowed no view of the 
scenery through which the speed of horses was hurrying him the whole 
night through. An hour or two before daybreak, the vehicle stopped ; 
he was blindfolded and led into a fresh resting-place. Through the 
whole of the next night he was carried along in a similar manner, 
arriving to sleep in a dark dungeon, and being again hurried forward 
on a road which his fears told him, beyond the consolations of hope, 
to be that of Siberia. Thus, night after night, and day after day 
elapsed ; the former in speeding towards the fearful solitude, the latter 
in reposing as well as he could from the fatigues of his arduous 
journey. The dark nights became moonlight; the moon waned again ; 
and again the night became moonlight; and he was still forced to 
hasten on uninterruptedly, without having seen one furlong of the way. 
The faint light of the moonless winter’s night, piercing through the 
narrow aperture which afforded air to his vehicle, now enabled him to 
distinguish the objects it contained, so well had his eyes become ac- 
customed to the utter darkness in which he was kept during the day. 
Like all people, too, deprived of vision, after many weeks he learned 
to substitute for it a sense which the eye-sight often leaves compara- 
tively dormant—that of discerning things by touch and feeling. He 
had no opportunity of making any observations on the road he was 
travelling ; but the interior of his cage he knew plank by plank, nail 
by nail, and it might almost be said straw by straw. * * * * * 

‘* He was struck with the utter monotony and sameness of these places 
of relay—struck, after travelling some thousand wersts, to find one 
dungeon resembling another so closely that every brick and stone was 
disposed precisely like another. On one occasion he left a piece of 
the hard brown crust of his rye bread, marked in a peculiar manner 
with his teeth. To his utter surprise at the end of his night’s journey, 
he found a crust perfectly similar in the dungeon in which he was 
lodged. He now began to doubt his own senses; sometimes he fancied 
he was insane; sometimes he conceived the unutterably fearful idea 
that he was somehow doomed to a dark and unrelieved monotony, 
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which was to extend to the merest trifles, and that this was a means 
of moral torture, of which, as he approached Siberia, he was experiencing 
a foretaste. It is strange to say that, with these causes of suspicion, 
it was not till many weeks after that the thought flashed across his 
mind—a thought which he discarded as an illusion, but which at last 
came breaking in upon him like a ray of light—that he had never 
moved from the same environs, and had returned to sleep every night 
in the same spot. Such in fact proved to be the case; night after 
night, for months, he had been hurried along the same road, to return 
to the same cell. It must be remembered that this was not a punish- 
ment, but only a friendly warning, to deter a man in whom some one 
in power felt an interest, from incurring it.” (i. p. 196.) 


‘“* Man forgets and God forgives,” whispered a Russian, ‘‘ but 
the secret police neither forgets nor forgives.” Before dipping 
therefore the pen in praise of the Czar and of his rule, every 
writer should pause, and, taking our advice, first peruse our 
author’s chapter VII. on the secret police, and chapter VIII. on 
the civil police and its tribunals ; and then ask himself whether a 
government, constituted as the Russian, is in the smallest degree 
calculated to promote the welfare and happiness of its subjects ; 
and whether its existence is not a disgrace to civilized Europe ? 
At the head of the civil police has been for many years Kokosch- 
kin, aide-de-camp of the Emperor. He, as is customary, yearly 
presents a most brilliant report to the Czar of the morality of the 
Russian capital, represents it as unparalleled by any city in the 
universe; yet it is a notorious fact that more thefts, robberies, 
and assassinations are committed in Petersburg than in London 
and Paris taken together; that on the breaking up of the ice 
after a long winter, a prodigious number of dead bodies float down 
the Neva to the gulf of Finland; that a police station itself was de- 
tected to have long been a den of wholesale murderers, whence the 
victims were thrown into an adjacent canal. It is true, that these 
acts of iniquity were committed by inferior agents, who, after being 
knouted were sent to work in the Siberia mines; but it is not 
rare to find them perpetrated by their superiors. We adduce 
one of which a police inspector or major of one of the principal 
divisions (chast) of Petersburg, was convicted. 


“‘ An old gentleman, in a precarious state of health, arrived a little 
after the new year from Moscow, at the London Hotel, on the Isaac’s 
Plain. He fell ill, and as he had apparently no friends in Petersburg, 
the police doctor was called in to attend him, who recommended a 
nurse. Feeling himself get suddenly much worse, he wrote a letter to 
his nephew at Moscow, stating that he had been taken ill, and that he 
had that day experienced such extraordinary sensations, that he doubted 
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much whether he would live till his arrival. He entreated him not to 
delay his departure for an instant ; and informed him, should he have 
breathed his last before he could reach St. Petersburg, of the full 
amount of the property he had left behind him, which was rather con- 
siderable, and chiefly in ‘‘ bank obligations,” of which he gave him 
the numbers and a minute description. In afew hours after, he was a 
corpse ; and the major of the quarter, who was watching the event, 
having examined his effects, ordered him to be buried. 

** A few days subsequently to these circumstances, the nephew arrived 
in St. Petersburg. On enquiring for his uncle, he was informed that 
he was dead, that the major of the quarter had declared that he had 
not left property enough to defray the expenses of his funeral, and 
that, in consequence, he had been buried in the shell of a common 
eS. The nephew went to the bank, and having ascertained that 

is uncle’s statement was perfectly correct, he requested them to de- 
tain the bearer of the bills bearing the numbers which had been trans- 
mitted to him, as a person holding stolen property. A few days after, 
a man presented himself to get several of them cashed. When taken 
into custody, he prevaricated in his account of the manner in which he 
had obtained them, asserting at first that he had found them, until he 
was at last induced to confess that he had been sent by the chastnoi 
pristoff. On receiving this intelligence, the nephewof the deceased went 
straight to the military governor, with whom he had sufficient influence 
to cause the domicile of the police-officer to be searched, before he 
was apprised of the arrest of his agent; and here the missing bills were 
discovered. The major of the quarter, as soon as he found that the 
nurse was being interrogated, swallowed a dose of arsenic ; his life was 
however saved by the timely application of the stomach-pump, and 
subsequently, to the surprise of every one, he was pardoned by the Em- 
peror. The fact of his being the principal protégé of the grand master 
of the police, and connected with him by marriage, may at once account 
for such unusual clemency, since the investigation of the case was left to 
him ; and it may readily be understood that the police, who. have such 
facilities for proving an innocent man guilty, cannot be much embar- 
rassed, at a push, to prove a guilty man innocent.—It was, neverthe- 
less, so public and flagrant a violation of justice as to excite, even in St. 
Petersburg, some faint indignation.” (i. p. 220.) 


Though Russia has never been the land of civil liberty, she cer- 
tainly has had the credit for religious toleration. The Greek 
Church having never been a proselytizing Church, could have but 
little inducement to interfere with those of other persuasions. 
Whether from fanatic zeal, or mistaken views of interest, Nicho- 
las is the first of the Russian sovereigns who has commenced a 
cruel and bitter crusade against other creeds, giving occasion to 
most shocking scenes by the interference of arbitrary power be- 
tween man and his Maker. What the character of the Russian 
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Church is, and to what purposes it may be turned by the Emperor 
who is its head, may be inferred from what follows :— 


“The Emperor encourages the superstitious ceremonies which 
tend to increase the devotion of the population, but very speedily 
checks any independence, on their part, in the use or application of 
them. For instance, it has been an imprescriptible right of the higher 
clergy, from time immemorial, to decide by preternatural agency that 
certain bones or skeletons, turned up by the plough, or discovered in 
any other casual manner, were the relics of apostles, saints, or holy men. 
Certain authorities of the Church gave their sanction, and a chapel was 
forthwith built on the spot, and soon richly endowed by the offerings 
of the pious, who continued to pour from all quarters to the shrine of 
the saint, the novelty of which always proved lucratively attractive. 
A few years since a similar providential discovery was made, and the 
Emperor Nicholas was duly informed of it. According to the custom 
on such occasions he went to worship on the tomb; but intimated to 
his clergy, that in future it would go hard with any one attempting to 
discover a saint without the imperial permission. 

‘* That it was not, however, the intention of the Emperor to dis- 
courage the superstition he proved by soon after visiting a certain 
monastery in the government of Minsk, which boasted of possessing 
the very cross on which the Redeemer of the world was crucified, 
whereby this fortunate community had succeeded in accumulating 
untold treasures. He unceremoniously borrowed the greater part of 
their funds, and brought the cross with him (on a pious speculation,) 
to be exposed in Moscow to the veneration of the faithful. This relic, 
whole and intact, (notwithstanding the number of authentic pieces 
scattered through the churches in the very city to which it was brought, 
to say nothing of the rest of the empire, and which collected together 
might have sufficed to build a shed for the entire one,) when it had 
done duty in Moscow, was brought to St. Petersburg, and exposed in 
the Kazan church, which was besieged day and night by an unceasing 
stream of devotees. But piety at St. Petersburg differed in this 
respect from piety at Moscow, that though it prostrated itself in as 
humble adoration, and beat its breast with as much compunction and 
fervour, it did not open its purse-strings. Only some £15,000 worth 

of offerings repaid the imperial ingenuity, whereas Moscow yielded ten 
times that amount. This took place about the beginning of 1842.” 
(i. p. 302.) 


Half of vol. ii. is taken up with a highly interesting account 
—the fullest we have ever seen—of the army and the navy of 
Russia. The former, although the hobby of the imperial family, 
is no more what it used to be under Suwarrow, but is from 
various reasofs in a declining state: the latter is rising under 
the present reign. As it stands on paper, the total of the mili- 
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tary force is stated to be 1,057,000 men, under arms; yet in 
reality it amounts in round numbers only to— 


450,000 infantry, 
85,000 regular cavalry, 
50,000 artillery and engineers, 
100,000 irregular cavalry, 
100,000 military colonies, and miscellaneous force, 





Total, *785,000, including all reserves, veterans and invalids. 


Individually the Russian soldier may be least fitted for his 
profession, but in a body he is not to be despised. Not being 
= with superabundance of either moral or physical strength, 

e cannot be expected to fight well in extended order, as the . 
English troops do; but he may not be inferior in deep line, after 
the fashion of continental armies. Least of all, however, could he 
be employed in the charges with the bayonet, where the contest 
is merely a moral one. The Russian troops never venture to ex- 
pose themselves to that deadly weapon; they always try to keep 
off the enemy with the fire of their artillery. In the late Polish 
war, wherever they were charged with it, by the more resolute en- 
thusiastic battalions of the Poles, as at Grochow and Miedzyrzee, 
they were foiled; for before even the bayonet was crossed with 
bayonet, the Russian lines wavered and halted ; and the soldiers 
not even parrying the dangerous thrusts, as if paralized with 
terror, with staring uplifted eyes awaited their unavoidable 
fate. The real superiority of the Russian soldier consists in his 
endurance and obedience ; servitude has taught him to do all 
without a murmur. Ill fed, ill clad, and ill-treated, the Russian 
private will still perform his duty ; but being uninspired by any 
patriotic feeling, or military enthusiasm, forms but a poor mate- 
rial for a hero. He is not a man to aspire after the envied dis- 
tinction that conferred on La Your d'Auvergne, and his heirs 
in perpetuity, the title of Premier Grenadier de France; and 


* Mr. Mac Gregor gives the Russian army as follows :— 


Infantry ° : . . . - 450,000 
Garrison Battalions ° ° ‘ - 50,000 
Invalid, ditto. ° ° ‘ ° - 50,000 
Artillery ° . . . . ._ — 
Engineers . 6 . . ‘ ‘ 18,000 
Cavalry ‘ ‘ ‘ . . - 95,000 
Train ‘ 4 ° é ‘ - 10,000 
Cossacks and irregulars ‘ ‘ ‘ - 90,000 





Total, 803,000 
—Commercial Statistics, vol. ii. p. 784. 
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how little he is capable even to comprehend that honour, may be 
seen from the following aneedote :— 


** On a recent occasion, some Russian forts on the coast of Cir- 
cassia were stormed by the mountaineers, as usually happens to a 
portion of these Russian strongholds when the winter storminess of 
the Black Sea interrupts communication on its waters. In one of 
these forts, the powder magazine was blown up; no one remained to 
explain how, those not killed by the explosion being carried into cap- 
tivity by the mountaineers. The commander-in-chief on the Circas- 
sian station, having this unpleasant intelligence to communicate, states 
in his dispatch, that the fort, defended to the last, when all was lost, 
was blown up by a certain private, who set fire to the powder maga- 
zine. The Emperor believed, or affected to believe, that there were no 
witnesses to contradict; and thinking this a favourable opportunity of 
working on the enthusiasm of the army, by an imperial ukase he decreed 
* that from this time forward for ever, at muster-roll of his company, 
the name of the deceased should be read at the head of the list, and 
that the next present should reply, ‘‘ he died at such a date, in the de- 
fence of his emperor and his country.” 4 ° - 

** In Russia, when the ukase was read to two serjeants of the guard, 
and it was inquired what they thought of it, ‘ Where is the use,’ observed 
one, ‘ of reading his name on the muster-roll, when the man is not 
there?’ The reply of the other was, ‘ Poor fellow, I dare say he 
thought some day to get back to his village ; but he will be kept in 
the ranks even alter he is dead.’” (i. p. 252.) 

Our author’s reasoning concerning the Russian navy, is based 
on an official account of it in 1839. It then, consisted of— 

SHIPS OF THE LINE. 

5 ships of 100 guns and upwards, and 2 upon the stocks . 7 

18 from 80 to 100 guns; 5 upon the stocks r ; .. = 

20 from 70 to 80 guns. ; , , ; ; . 20 

FRIGATES, 

4 of 60 guns ‘ , ° ° . ‘ ‘ . 4 

20 from 36 to 50 guns; | upon the stocks ‘ . oan 

Other vessels, corvettes, brigs and schooners, ‘ . 40 

Total, 115 vessels, mounting upwards of 7,500 guns. 


To these may now be added 15 steamers in the Baltic, and 17 
in the Black Sea. The sailors in the Baltic were then reckoned 
at 30,800 men ; the sailors of the Black Sea, at 19,800: making 
a total of 50,600: Mr. Mac Gregor’s official details are the 
following :— 

“The Russian navy now consists of 30 sail of the line, besides 
those laid up; 20 frigates, 4 of which are of 60 guns each; and 
about 40 sloops, brigs, and gunboats, as well as several powerful 
armed steamers, chiefly built in England. In the Black Sea there 
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are likewise 17 ships of the line, among which are 2 of 120 guns; 
10 frigates, 5 of which are of 60 guns each; 12 gun brigs, of 10 or 
20 guns each, besides 18 cutters, luggers, and armed yachts; mount- 
ing together 158 guns, and 6 armed steamers. Each sail of the line 
has a complement of 1,100 men. The Baltic fleet has a complement 
at present, of 35,000 men. The Black Sea fleet has a complement of 
24,000 men. Russia has also a large force on the Caspian. However 
formidable the Russian navy may be as regards universal strength, 
and the apparent efficiency of its equipment, there is still wanting a 
most essential qualification ere they could cope, with the least chance 
of success with Great Britain, and that is the morale, in which they 
are, compared with our seamen, and particularly officers, deplorably 
inferior. The acquisition of Finmark and Nordland would give great 
additional land power to Russia, the harbours of Finland never being 
closed with ice.” (ii. p. 784.) 


Of this Russia is fully sensible, and has accordingly foreed Swe- 
den to give up her shield. The sagacity of this remark will need 
no comment; and it is surprising the different manner in which 
Russian advance is considered in the Northern states of Europe 
compared with our own. Let however any one look at this table, 
from Sir John Mac Neil’s “ Prospects of Russia in the East,” and 
ponder on her next advance :— 


The Russian frontier has been advanced towards 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna and Paris, about 700 miles 


Towards Constantinople, Pr 500 ,, 
» Stockholm, c 430 ,, 
» Teheran, » es 


The power most menaced in this sweeping onwards of the 
barbarian hordes is we think perfectly apparent. Let her be 
wary, and not part, like Sweden, from her exterior defences. 

The maritime service is considered to be most arduous, and 
by way of punishment many Poles and Jews are pressed into it. 
On the Black Sea the crews are intermingled with Cossaes, the 
ancient piratic race of the Dnieper; most of the gunboats 
and galleys are manned by them. The author represents the 
whole of the fleet to be very indifferent, the sailors being drafted 
from an agricultural population. Its commanding officers, who 
formerly were English and Scotch, are now Russians; and with 
them the same abuses in the commissariat, and peculations, as in 
other departments of Russian service, have crept into the navy, 
whereby its effective force is wretchedly impaired. 

Napoleon's continental league, for excluding British manufac- 
tures from European markets, has drawn upon itself severe and 
not undeserved censure from all political economists; and the 
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Congress of Vienna wisely stept in with its provision, to secure 
for the commerce of all nations unimpeded communications by 
land, and by means of rivers and lakes with the seas. Most 
sanguine hopes were then entertained, and particularly in England, 
that trade, when once freed from its trammels, would expand in 
all directions ; and so no doubt it would have happened, had not 
these anticipations been frustrated ; first, by the measures some 

overnments took to cramp the trade of free towns, as Cracow, 
Brody, Hamburgh; and, secondly, by the interference of the 
Prussian Zoll Verein in Germany, and by the excessively high 
tariff of Russia, amounting to prohibition of all foreign goods, 
and especially English. From the balance of the Russian imports 
and exports, it is perfectly clear it was in the contemplation of 
it’s framers to ruin the English trade by the high duties the tariff 
imposed on our goods, and that they had calculated on driving the 
English merchant from the markets of the East. 


** Great Britain, on the average, has long taken, chiefly in tallow, 
hemp, flax, and hides, one-half in value of the whole exports of the 
Russian Empire to all the other nations of the world. In 1841, Great 
Britain is still admitted by the official accounts to have directly taken 
Russian produce to the amount of five millions and a half sterling. 
The same year, Russia imported to the value of only 1,600,000/. of 
articles of British produce or manufacture, of which, in round num- 
bers, 1,100,000/. was for cotton twist and yarn, and another 100,000/. 
for coal, unwrought tin, iron, and lead. 

‘* The effect of the duties and prohibitions directed against articles 
of British produce and manufacture has been gradually and steadily to 
diminish them. In 1837, they had sunk to two millions sterling; in 
1839, to 1,776,000. ; and in 1840 and 1841, to 1,600,000/. 

** The Russian tariff has only been calculated to operate thus with 
regard to Great Britain. Of the other half of the Russian exports 
taken by the rest of the world, the chief consumers are in the Han- 
seatic towns, France, Prussia, and the United States. The value of 
the imports from these countries in every instance exceeds the Russian 
exports to them; in that of the United States and the Hanseatic 
towns, three and fourfold. ° . e 

‘* The influence of Russia, in central Asia, has been principally 
owing to her commercial intercourse with the people which inhabit it, 
Through the medium of her Cossacs and Tartar-Cossacs, she has opened 
a trade with tribes and nations the most difficult of access, accustom- 
ing them to luxuries which habit renders necessaries, and to a close 
communication, by means of which she gains over, tames, and subjects 
many, and spreads the fame of her power and her influence widely 
amongst the rest. She began this trade in the reign of Peter,—the 
sovereign who bequeathed to his successors the admonition, ‘ to re- 
member that the trade with the Indies led to the sovereignty of the 
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world ;’ and having then scarcely any manufactories of her own, she 
commenced it with British manufactured goods. Aware, however, 
that in the prosecution of her designs a collision with Great Britain 
must eventually take place,—and distinct traces of preparation for such 
an event are discernible in every department of the administration,—she 
is said to dread that if depending on England for her supply, that 
country might sacrifice the momentary interests of her commerce to 
those of her policy, as soon as the ambitious views of her rival became 
too obvious for concealment, and by refusing to supply her with the 
necessary articles, interrupt and break up the Russian trade in the 
East, and disturb her influence at a moment unpropitiously early. By 
rendering herself independent of England for these articles, she not 
only avoids the possibility of such a contingency, but she deals as it 
were a backhanded blow at her rival, because she shuts her out of an 
extensive market. Accordingly, if we examine attentively the recent 
commercial legislation of Russia, we look in vain for measures bene- 
ficial to the interests of that country; but we find them all injurious 
in their spirit to those of Great Britain; and this is natural, because it 
was hostility to a rival which animated the imperial legislator, and not 
solicitude for the prosperity of his own people, in direct opposition to 
which he has framed his regulations. ‘To attain this double object of 
rendering the Eastern trade of Russia independent of England, and 
of excluding her from it, the whole export trade of Russia to the West 
has been manifestly endangered and wittingly sacrificed. When we 
consider that this trade averaged ten millions sterling, and that the 
avowed revenue of the Russian empire scarcely exceeded seventeen, 
by the magnitude of the sacrifice we may form an adequate idea of the 
magnitude of the designs to which its needy cabinet makes the 
sacrifice.”’ (ii. p. 237, 240.) 


The total value of Russian exports during 1837, amounted to 
£11,996,471, of which to England there were £6,977,396. 
So that seven-twelfths of all the exports of Russia were to 
the United Kingdom. 

With regard to a few particulars in the above statement, we 
have to remark that Mr. Mac Gregor gives the total average 
imperial revenue, for the five years ending 1839, at £18,262,715. 

The total revenue for 1843, including an increase of £4,250,000 
sterling, by the new contract for the distillation of spirits, he 
gives at £28,000,000 sterling. 


This absurd system supplies reprisals within itself against 
itself, without even having recourse to any vindictive steps on 
the part of this grossly injured country or others. 


‘* The interests of Russia, when from a manufacturer she is obliged 
to become a dealer, would naturally be to purchase a good article 
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cheap, instead of the dear and bad one, which Germany must furnish; 
but the interest of Nicholas is, in the first place, to injure a rival, and 
to place himself as much as possible out of its power. The policy of 
the Romanoff here interferes with that of the Russian. The increase of 
duties on all English produce, to such an extent as to amount to almost 
total prohibition, and to cause three-fourths of the ships employed in 
the North Russian trade either to go out in ballast, or laden with 
coals, has induced British merchants to seek in other countries for 
those articles which they formerly took principally from Russia. The 
exports to England, instead of augmenting, as with the vast increase 
of population they ought to have done, have been gradually diminish- 
ing. As every year Russia takes less from England, England will 
naturally seek to draw the Russian produce she consumes from other 
markets. When once the trade is destroyed, and other markets have 
been created or opened to the speculator, it is very unlikely that this 
trade will ever be turned back to its former channel; and thus ten or 
twelve millions of raw surplus produce, which the country once 
exported, will be left upon its hands. It is to be remarked, that 
although the chief produce of Russia consists of necessaries, the hides 
and hemp and tallow she exports are superfluous necessaries, which 
by remaining in the country will in no way contribute to its material 
enjoyment. Though it may be true that the varied produce of the 
Russian empire is calculated to satisfy all the necessities of its popu- 
lation, it should never be forgotten that its surplus, if not exchanged 
for foreign luxuries—an almost illimitable surplus too—must be 
wasted. Neither hides, tallow, nor hemp, when in superabundant 
quantity, can, when there is no longer a foreign market, be converted 
into any other form which might minister to native wants. Hemp is 
grown in lands which can be converted to very little other purpose ; 
tallow and hides are furnished by the cattle of the steppes, and such 
as are bred on the wild pasturage land ; on which, if cattle were not 
bred, nothing would be produced in lieu of it. When therefore 
England, the chief market for all these articles, ceases to draw from 
Russia what she can find more advantageously elsewhere, if obliged 
to pay for them in cash, the latter country will thus naturally be im- 
poverished by ten or twelve millions sterling annually.” (ii. p. 252.) 


In its anti-British tendency, the Russian government endea- 
voured to erect various manufactories on a scale of colossal mag- 
nitude, and has set the example for manufactural enterprise 
throughout the country; but in both cases they prove to be 
a ruinous concern. The hints the author throws out as regards 
their imposing exterior should be treasured up by every tra- 
veller :— 

‘€ Millions have been expended—thousands of slaves toil on them, 
repaid by the mere necessaries of subsistence, and yet so far from 
proving a source of emolument they remain a heavy burthen to the 
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government, which they do not even suffice to supply with the articles 
it immediately requires. If all the government manufactories were to- 
morrow to be swallowed up by an earthquake, the government could 
purchase every manufactured article consumed in its service at a rate 
positively far cheaper than it can now manufacture for. It is true 
these vast and splendid establishments present a very imposing aspect 
to the eye of the stranger, who in his simplicity places implicit 
reliance in the assertion of the government agents, or in their official 
reports—reports which are either made up of ex-parte statements, or 
of direct and unblushing falsehoods, but all calculated to lead to the 
most favourable impressions of their thriving condition. It is on the 
authority of similar documents that it is argued that the whole manu- 
facturing system of Russia is flourishing and expanding. 

“ We may thus see in the note-book of the traveller, that he visited 
vast establishments for the working of ivon, the construction of the 
mechanism of steam-engines, the fabrication of cloths, cottons, and 
every description of stuffs; of hardware, of porcelain, of glass, of 
carpets, of paper, and in short of every imaginable article to which 
human industry and ingenuity can be profitably devoted. One vast 
manufactory is under the command of a chief, who bears the rank and 
wears the uniform of general, and who has under him colonels, 
majors, and captains as overseers; for in Russia the mania of mili- 
tary rank prevails so far, that even the lamplighters are in uniform, 
which it must be confessed is in general equally sullied by the colo- 
nel and the general. The workmen are all crown serfs, forced to 
habits of industrious regularity, and maintained at an expense of five 
shillings per month. Foreign artizans, engaged at high salaries, direct 
their labour, which is assisted by the most perfect machinery and tools 
with which, regardless of expense, the liberality of government has 
provided them The vast iron-foundry at Peter Zavodsky ; the works 
at Toula, at Colpenas, where the largest steam-engines are con- 
structed; and the establishment at Alexandroffsky, more extensive 
and as miscellaneous in its nature as the celebrated Soho ; are vaunted 
as monuments of wisdom and good management. 

** All these are facts which the traveller gathers on a hasty and 
superficial view, and which put together in connexion with the official 
statements lead to conclusions perfectly erroneous. On a closer 
examination, we find that none of these vast government works, though 
they are more extensive than any similar establishments in England, 
have yet been able to construct an iron steam-boat, or a rolled rail for 
a railway; and we discover that they are all maintained at a great 
pecuniary sacrifice. At the same time, so little progress has been 
made in the arts of manufacture, that, excepting the plate-glass and 
the fine porcelain, which are exclusively made for the use of the court, 
every imaginable article is inferior in quality to those of foreign work- 
manship, or, in the few instances where they may rival them in 
quality, are far more elevated in price. 4 _ . 
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“If, in Petersburg, we examine the brass and iron-work about every 
public edifice or monument, we shall find them bearing the name of 
‘ Beird,’ an Englishman recently dead, who for many years conducted 
a private iron manufactory of his own, and who made a large fortune in 
competition with the government establishments, although he had both 
to take into account the interest of the capital laid out upon his works, 
and to pay at a high rate for labour, as he must either hire workmen or 
purchase slaves, burthens from which his competitors are exempt. 
Nevertheless, nine-tenths of the public orders which the colossal 
government establishments have refused, he performed, because he 
could make a lower tender. For his success, Mr. Beird, however, gave 
a very satisfactory reason; he was accustomed to observe, ‘ that he 
was always contented with far less profit than it would content the 
government people to steal. 7 ° ° ad 

‘* It would appear as if in its own hands no useful or beneficial im- 
stitution could thrive, exposed to the insatiable voracity of its agents. 
The monopoly of the sale of spirits offers a most striking example of 
this. It was formerly conducted by the government, and gradually 
diminished until it no longer paid the expense of superintending. It 
was then farmed out to private individuals, who now rent it at five 
millions sterling ! nearly one-third of the whole revenue of the Russian 
empire.” (ii. p. 256-261.) 


In fact, the old Muscovite manufactories which are really 
flourishing are only those of sheeting, cordage, the famous 
Russia leather, prepared with the birch tar, and soap, all dating 
from the middle ages. Of the modern, the plate glass and the 
fine porcelain (which however are exclusively made for the use 
of the court) have much improved ; and also the beetroot sugar 
factories, of which in 1835 only two were reckoned, may now be 
seen rapidly springing up in the government of Toula, Kalouga, 
Orel, Smolensk, 'Tchernigow, and in Polish provinces. The pot- 
ash factories have also been on the increase, and their produce 
exported to the amount of £200,000 in one year. The average 
yearly value of the gold, silver, and platina mines, is stated to be 
about £850,000; of the copper mines, £600,000; of lead and 
zine mines, £50,000: making altogether a million and a half 
exclusive of the iron, which in Russia and Finland might amount 
from £800,000 to £1,000,000. The average value of iron 
worked in the kingdom of Poland does not exceed £100,000. 
The average produce of all Russian mines will thus make about 
two-and-a-half millions sterling, or rather less than one-sixth of 
the state revenue. Gold ore drawn from the government and 
private mies in the Ural mountains, and from the Salarski and 
Mimusinski hills in Siberia, and gold-dust from other places, may 
be valued at £750,000 annually. Of this two-fifths are drawn 
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from the government mines, and three-fifths from the private 
mines, which pay a per centage to the crown. Lead and zine 
are both drawn from the Altai and Nerchinski mountains, and 
from the governments of Cracow and Sandomir, in Poland. They 
may each average about £25,000 per annum in value. Let us 
hear the author’s account of platina, as the least known of the 
precious metals :— 


** Platina is found in the Ural mountains, in the mines of Bogoslof, 
of Slatoust and Goroblagodat, which are the property of the crown, 
and in many private mines, of which that of Nishne Tagilsk, belonging 
to the Demidoff family, is by far the most productive. This metal, 
generally so little known in the West of Europe, more heavy, and as 
difficult to oxidize as gold, when found in small quantities, was origi- 
nally more valued than even gold, and long maintained a value nearly 
approaching to the metal now the most precious. Having however 
of late years casually been discovered in much larger quantities, its 
value suddenly fell to little more than double the price of silver, at 
which, in 1840, it could be purchased. As it is a metal so hard and 
diffi:ult to fashion that the goldsmiths cannot afford to work it at less 
than a hundred per cent. of its value, and of a dull and heavy colour, 
directly it ceased to be intrinsically expensive, it was abandoned for 
all articles of ornament. But if found in such quantities as to 
reduce its price so far as to render it applicable to the common pur- 
poses of life, platina would prove one of the most valuable metals in 
its uses to mankind, from its indestructibility, its hardness, its infu- 
sibility (which is greater than that of any other metal), and the pecu- 
liarity which it possesses, in common with iron, of welding or joining 
at a white heat. It is now drawn from the mine in quantities which 
render it almost useless, being so large as to have banished it from 
use as an ornament, and yet so small as to render it too costly for 
application to the arts. Its use is principally confined to chemical 
vessels, and other purposes connected with that science. In 1838, 
60 pouds were drawn from all the mines, of which 45 were from those 
of private individuals. Its value did not exceed £20,000. A platina 
coinage existed in Russia, platina money to the value of upwards of 
£100,000 having been struck during the last 20 years. It is now 
either abolished, or about to be so, the platina coins of the value of 
three roubles silver (about 9s. 6d.) having fallen almost as low as 
1s. 6d. in real value,” (ii. p. 274.) 


From minerals returning again to man, we find the Circassian 
to be a most precious metal amongst us. The three last chapters 
are devoted to them; and the portraiture drawn of them is the 
more interesting, having been collected chiefly from the accounts 
of Russian officers engaged in the Circassian campaigns. In 
that extraordinary warfare 30,000 irregulars and 40,000 regulars 
are constantly employed to watch the frontier, 15,000 of whom 
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annually perish by the sword of the bold mountaineers, by disease, 
or starvation : officers and corps sent to that army consider it a 
punishment next in severity to banishment to Siberia. The army, 
as to its component parts there, is thus described :— 


‘In the Russian Caucasian army may be found the basest and the 
noblest off-shoots of a society from which despotism has repudiated 
and lopped them off, as excrescences dangerous to a mass of which 
their exceeding depravity or their aspiring spirit might endanger the 
order and security. Here the man who has been guilty of awkward 
and palpable felonies, or whose flagrant dishonour has become disgust- 
ingly public, is sent to hide his tarnished epaulettes ; here, in pursu- 
ance of the imperial policy of trampling in the dust the failen aristo- 
cracy, are sent the young officers of the guard, ostensibly to punish 
faults and follies which in any other country would scarcely have 
drawn down a reprimand ; and here the wit is banished, to repent a 

asquinade; the poet to expiate the offensive allusions to freedom which 
on glowed through his imprudent verses. All the most distinguished 
favourites of the Russian muse have undergone this dangerous banish- 
ment. Poushkin, called by his admirers the Russian Byron, was 
forced to carry the musket there; Lermantoff and Bestoujeff never 
returned from the fatal scene of strife. But to the Caucasus, above 
all, are sent those whose liberal opinions or dangerous views have given 
umbrage to the jealousy of a watchful government ; and into the ranks 
of its armies it poured thousands of the survivors of the Polish revolu- 
tion,—and these, who have mostly long since perished, were doomed to 
fight against the liberties of a gallant people, in expiation of having 
faithfully defended their own! They are daily replaced by fresh exiles 
from Poland, who have been suspected or denounced as betraying 
symptoms of the restless and unquiet spirit which the strong hand of 
Russian despotism keeps down, but feels that it cannot crush, until 
the life of nationality, which it is now seeking to extinguish, shall be 
utterly destroyed.” (ii. p. 326.) 

We have simply to notice a few inaccuracies in this work, 
which is generally exact in even difficult points. The ancient 
Venide are called Goths by the author: while they were Slavo- 
nians, and their appellation is still extant in the modern Wenden 
of Lusatia. Red Russia is named among Russian provinces, 
though it never formed part of the dukedom of Muscovy, nor of 
the modern Russian empire; it belonged to Poland, and now 
belongs to Austria, under the name of Galicia. In speaking of 
the Russian school of painting, Orlowski, the celebrated painter 
of horses and coachmen, a precursor of Vernet, whom the 
author compares with Morland, styling him “the cleverest of 
the Muscovite children of the brush or pencil,” is erroneously 
classed, like Claude Lorraine by the French in their school, in 
the presumptuous but exceedingly poor “ Z’Ecole Russe.” 
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Orlowski was not a Russian by either birth or education, he was 
a Pole. 

In taking leave of our author we cannot conclude without 
offering him our thanks for his book. Though elementary, it 
contains novel and extraordinary information on the mysterious 
reign he describes; we regret, from want of space, we can only 
but hint at some portions of it, while the great bulk, nay 
whole chapters, containing topics of the utmost interest, have 
been passed by us untouched; as, for instance: the various popu- 
lations composing that vast empire—their origin, language, civi- 
lization and religion—the sketch of its northern regions, and of 
the Steppe, with the differences of their climates, soil, production, 
and breeds of animals—the picture of the ancient capitals of 
Russia, as Moscow, Petersburg, Great Novogrod, Kasan, and 
their inhabitants, and so forth—all which is canvassed upon a 
broad principle of social improvement, exempt from any hollow 
prejudice of races and classes, and is well calculated to afford to 
the reflective mind as much novelty as solid matter for medita- 
tion and sorrow. But matters ought not to rest here; these 
feelings should further lead to the most fervent desire for the 
amelioration of the most oppressed and neglected portion of the 
human species. 








Arr. IV.—1. Specchio Geografico e Statistico dell’ Impero di 
Marocco del Cavaliere Conte Jacopo Graberg di Hemsd, Gia 
Officiale Consolare in quell’ Impero. Per le LL. MM. 
Svezzese e Sarda, Membro, etc. etc. ete., 1 vol. 8vo. Genoa, 
1834, dalla Tipografia Pellas. 

2. Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and Savage Animals. By 
John Drummond Hay, Esq. London. Murray. 1844. 


“Books,” says the old Latin adage, “* have their own destiny ;” but 
the fate of a literary work is not necessarily decided on the day 
of its publication. Every author may flatter himself that he is 
writing for the edification, for the wonder and delight, of endless 
posterity. Every new generation may revoke the verdict of his 
contemporaries. Every breath of opinion may turn the tide in 
his favour,—may compensate him for ages of blind injustice or 
silent neglect. 

There are books, though they moulder, that teem on their 
shelves; moth-eaten pages destined to blaze one day with pro- 
phetic light ; half-obliterated manuscripts, every line of them 
the revelation of undying truths. 
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Fame is not so great a coquette as she is generally reported. 
Like Fortune, she favours the brave, and is often won by un- 
wearied exertion and unswerving will. Like Fortune, she seems 
to say to her votaries: ‘‘ work and believe; struggle and hope ; 
but above all, persevere and bide your time.” 

This may, in some measure, be said to be the case with the 
work at present under our examination ; though by his endeavours 
the author did not aim at the highest purposes of literature, but 
simply aspired to the humbler, not always the easiest task, of 
being useful. The book of the Cavalier Graberg de Hemso, on 
Morocco, intended as an illustration of the present state of a 
half-civilized and almost unexplored region, till now utterly 
destitute of interest in the eyes of reading Europe,—written in 
a language, too, and published in a country, the literary produe- 
tions of whch have long ceased to be of paramount importance 
in the Republie of Letters,—in a country hopelessly debarred 
from maritime or commercial enterprize, and far in the rear of 
the colonizing and civilizing march of the European nations—a 
work on such a subject, printed in such a land, could hardly be 
expected to find any purchaser or reader; a few copies might 
be laid on the tables of the imperial and royal libraries of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, to whose Sacred Highness the book is 
rather pompously inscribed ; a few more might be sent as pre- 
sents to the different learned bodies of which M. Graberg is a 
member, and a long catalogue of these figures rather conspicu- 
ous in the title-page—but there was an end of it. Discouraged 
by the failure of this first essay, the author seemed to have 
abandoned the idea of a series of analogous publications on the 
other states of Northern Africa, to which he engaged himself in 
his Preface ; and, after ten long years of disappointment, he was 
quietly resigning himself to see his name swelling the list of 
those ill-starred authors who have ruined their booksellers. 

A question of vital importance has now risen, however, which 
cannot fail to throw a general interest on every page of that 
still-born publication, and to dignify it into a document of the 
most undisputed authenticity. M. Graberg is to have his own 
day. His book, containing the most comprehensive and accurate, 
and, to the best of our knowledge, the most recent description of 
an almost entirely unknown country, upon which the eyes of all 
Europe have been so suddenly turned, must now have its regular 
course of quotations, reviews, and translations. It must become 
the standard work on its subject.* 


§ ,* The. French newspapers, echoed by the German, and even by some of our 
English journals, speak of. a work on Morocco by Don Serafine Calderon; but our 
researches in order to find that book in this country. have been fruitless: ~The 
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For our own part, glad to have called the attention of our 
readers upon it, we shall not hesitate to follow its guidance in 
the brief account we intend to give of that vast territory, placed, 
as it were, in immediate contact with one of the most important 
dependencies of the British empire ; and the name of which, how- 
ever, would hardly be known in England, were it not for the few 
specimens of humble industry with which it is rather vaguely 
associated. 

And truly the relations between France and Moroceo—what- 
ever end the present strife may arrive at—are matter of serious 
consequence. A nation hitherto more famed for its subversive 
than for its conservative faculties and propensities,—noted for the 
suddenness of its attacks, no less than for the rapidity of its dis- 
astrous retreats; a bird of prey, more redoubted for the rapa- 
cious expansiveness of its talons than for the tightness of its 
grasp ; that of all nations, ancient or modern, which has shown 
the least aptitude for preserving its acquisitions, and turning 
them to any profitable purpose,—France, is now bent on esta- 
blishing colonies: she must needs vie with her old rival in the 
extent of transmarine possessions ; and, to that effect, she under- 
takes to colonize not a country but a continent; not a newly- 
discovered, uninhabited land, but a well-known, decrepit region ; 
not in some transatlantic or Australasian desert, at the Anti- 
podes, but in the centre of the old world, in the midst of dense 
population, amongst fierce, unreclaimable tribes of warlike bar- 
barians, on an exhausted soil, under a severe climate, near home, 
almost in sight of her shores ! 

The mad attempt was suggested to her late government, on the 
verge of its dissolution, not with any view to its final accomplish- 
ment, but merely as a coup d'état, a mean political stratagem, 
intended to operate a diversion on the minds of a dissatisfied 
and excitable people, and ward off, if possible, the impending 
death-stroke from a doomed dynasty. 

And now a new dynasty, another set of rulers on new, and as 
it was expected, opposite principles, far from abandoning, plunge 
even deeper into the rash scheme of their infatuated predecessors. 
They improve upon it, extend and systematize it. It is no longer 
a sea-port or a fortress on the coast that will satisfy their am- 


second work placed at the head of this article, is indeed a more recent publication 
on Morocco ; but it only contains a lively and humorous narrative of a short excursion 
through a very narrow district in the immediate neighbourhood of Tangiers, and some 
sketches of manners, which although drawn somewhat in a style of caricature, 
cannot fail to interest the reader. The work is by one of the younger sons of Mr. 
Drammond Hay, the British Consul at Tangiers ; a young gentleman almost brought 
up in that country, conversant with its language, and familiar with the manners of 
the wild tribes he describes. 
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bition. They want a whole province, a kingdom. Torrents of 
their best blood may flow ; the resources of their treasury may be 
exhausted in fourteen years of doubtful struggle. They may 
never be an inch nearer to the subjection of the native race than 
they were on their very first landing. The few colonists that 
have not been cut to pieces by the wandering Bedouins, or con- 
sumed by want and disease, may be driven back by sheer home- 
sickness from those ill-gotten dominions; the seduced patriot or 
the runaway felon that sought an asylum on that inhospitable 
shore may be casting a repining look towards the land of his 
birth, spread out, as it is, invitingly before him, almost within 
his reach. No matter !—however unsuccessful the work of re- 
construction may be, they are not the less active in their task of 
demolition. Their territory is already so wide that one province 
slips through their fingers in their eagerness to clutch the next ; 
and yet they are looking round for new conquests. Algiers is very 
far from being secured, yet they must have a snatch at Morocco. 
They have hardly yet a span of ground on which to lay their 
head in safety ; and still they repeat with the words of the Yankee, 
on the other side of the Atlantic,— 


“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
For the whole boundless continent is ours !’”’ 


We care but little for the probable result of the differences 
now at issue between Louis Philippe and Mulay A’bd-erah-hman, 
and we by no means consider the present negotiation will end 
them. We are not much to be moved by the pacific and well- 
intentioned protestations of M.Guizot, since that the French 
body of the nation aim at a complete conquest of the whole 
territory of Barbary is for us no matter of doubt. Dread 
of English interference or of an European war, may compel 
them te let go their prey and come to terms for a time. For 
a few years the Sultan of Morocco may perhaps enjoy an 
ignominious repose ; but his enemies are not the less bent on 
his dethronement, and on the complete occupation of his states. 
Indeed, whatever might be their intentions,—however sincere 
their professions,—fate would drive them onwards in spite of 
themselves; all must be lost, or all must be won. The French 
have not moral courage enough to acknowledge their error and 
retrace their steps ; they will not withdraw their forces upon one 
point and remain satisfied with their impregnable stronghold of 
Algiers ;—the demon of a fatal ambition urges them to build 
their security on the total extermination of their indomitable foe. 
We say it deliberately: the French can only hope to get a firm 
footing in Africa by its entire depopulation, and they do not 
VOL, IV.—NO. II. EE 
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shrink from it; they coolly contemplate the progress and the 
phases of their murderous work,—fourteen years of war have 
already done something towards it in their own regency of 
Algiers. Now, or presently, will be the turn of Morocco: a few 

ears reprieve cannot materially alter the aspect of things. The 
French government are as firmly determined to attack Morocco, 
as the cabinet of St. Petersburgh are anxious to lay hold of 
Constantinople. The ambition of a monarch, like his vindictive 
wrath, never loses sight of its object. 


“ Xpsicowy yap Baoweve bre xwoerar avdpl yépni 
Eirep yap re xodov Kai abrnpap kararéyy, 
AMG re kal perdriaber exer Kdrov, ddpa recon, 
"Ey orhOecow éoiow*” 


Under such circumstances nothing can be more important 
than to obtain an insight into the present condition, the actual 
forces, and the means of resource of that African empire which 
seems now on the eve of being brought into such an unequal col- 
lision with all the colossal power of France. We need hardly 
repeat, that the interior of Morocco is, in the main, unknown 
ground to the European traveller. No Christian is allowed to 
journey to any extent within land, without a special order of the 
Emperor; and the few legations from the European powers, 
which have by such permission been allowed to visit the metro- 
polis, (encompassed as they were by the numerous Moorish sol- 
diery, awarded them not so much for an honorable escort, as for 
a strict guard on their movements,) could not form a very exten- 
sive or a very correct estimate of the condition of the people, or 
of the strength and solidity of the government, even within the 
narrow beaten track which they traversed. But the broad valleys 
of the Atlantic chain, the lawless tribes on the borders of the 
Great Desert, nine-tenths in short of that vast territory, never 
were trodden by the foot of the Frank ;—indeed all the pro- 
tection and favour of the Emperor himself could not shelter a 
Christian against the blind hatred of the fanatic inhabitants of 
those remote districts. The celebrated traveller, Mr. Davison, 
who set out for Timbuctoo, with a long caravan of imperial 
guards, in 1836, fell a victim to the cupidity of the plundering 
Arabs, ere he had well crossed the frontier of Morocco.* 


* An accurate account of the departure of Mr. Davison for Timbuctoo, and of 
his tragical end, is given at the close of Mr. Hay’s interesting little volume. Mr. 
Hay himself, with one of his friends, accompanied the ill-fated traveller two or three 
days on his march. The writer of the present article was also at Tangiers at the 
time (1836). From our own estimate, and from what appears in the account of 
Mr. Hay himself, notwithstanding the partiality of friendship, it is evident that 
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Even of the numerous towns on the sea-coasts, no more than 
eight are open to European commerce ; and of these, two only, 
the bombarded forts, Tangiers and Mogodor, are to any extent 
frequented. The latter is but seldom visited by any but the 
peddling adventurer, who has only an eye to his lucre. Tangiers 
alone is, in fact, a Christian residence. All the European states, 
rather pan the force of habit than by any actual need, are 
wont to send their consul-generals, or charges daffaires to the 
Emperor, who bids them reside in Tangiers (fifteen days’ journey 
from his court), where they fare sumptuously, lodged in large 
palaces, and spending their splendid salaries in a place where a 
dollar is worth as much as a guinea in England; with nothing 
in the world to do but building and gardening, feasting, hunting, 
masquerading, and dancing. They form a small but fair and 
choice society of idle and highly aristocratic people, surrounded 
with Jewish and Moorish servants, for whom to hear is to obey, 
accustomed to the luxuries of an almost Oriental life, and styling 
each other, when they have their laced coats on, Denmark, Spain, 
Naples, or Portugal, with a3 much familiarity as we find usual 
amongst crowned heads in one of Shakspeare’s plays. 

What earthly bliss can be equal to consular life? Eternally 
busy in finding new sources of amusement, alternating their sun- 
shiny days with visits and compliments, pic-nics, boar-hunts, 
shooting-matches, and sailing-parties; at times enlivened by a 
fresh supply of new dancers and sportsmen from the occasional 
arrival of a man-of-war, or from the idlers of the neighbourin 
garrison of Gibraltar—they present the rare sight of a motley 
company, made up of specimens from all countries, various in 
manners, language, and feeling ; but, upon the whole, refined, 
amiable—and though in fact eternally divided by petty factions, 
punctilios, and scandals, still continuing to keep up the appear- 
ances of the most perfect harmony and good will. 

It must be confessed that these worthy personages have done 
but little hitherto towards supplying their employers with useful 
information respecting the country they are delegated to; 
although such inquiries constitute the most important part of 
the duties for which they receive such liberal emolument. M. 
Graberg,—who was for twenty years Swedish and Sardinian 
consul in various parts of Barbary, and six years in Morocco,— 
seems to have been the most diligent, not only in writing down 
the result of his own experience, but also in searching into all 
the works, both Mahometan and Christian, from the sixteenth 


Davison had neither the moral nor the physical qualification for such an enterprize ; 
and much as we may deplore his premature fate, we cannot hesitate to affirm that 
he fell a victim to his own vanity and infatuation. ° 
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century down to the present times, which might be likely to 
throw any light on his arduous subject. A rather formidable 
list of books in eleven different languages, consulted by him, is 
given in the Preface; after which catalogue of authorities, he 
thus opens his description :— 


‘«The Moghrib-ul-Acsa’, or the Far West, is crossed diagonally, 
throughout its whole extent, by the majestic chain of Mount Atlas, 
which divides the empire into two parts. The North-western division 
comprehends the two kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, the South- 
eastern embraces the provinces of Tafilelt, Segelmasa, Dara’a, EI- 
Hharits, A’drar, Guzzula, Sus, and Tesset, or Sus-el-Acsa’, or further- 
most limit. 

“‘The two former kingdoms correspond to the ancient Mauritania 
Tingitana, the latter provinces occupy the site of part of Getulia. This 
vast region extends from 36° to 27° north latitude, covering a surface 
of 219,400 square miles.” 


The population of Morocco, he says, has been variously esti- 
mated from four to fourteen millions of souls. According to 
his own computation, for which he gives plausible reasons, it 
ought not to be less than nine millions ; which he thus distributes 
in the different kingdoms :— 


© Fez...eeeee seeeee 3,200,000 over 9,853 square miles. 
Morocco .......- 3,600,000 ,, 5,709 ms re 
Tafilelt and Segelmasa 700,000 ,; 3,184 - ¥ 
A-drar, Sus, &c... 1,000,000 ,, 5,633 - - 





fae oe 8,500,000 ,, 24,379 , ,, 
Giving an average of about 349 inhabitants for every square mile.” 


This population, according to the ethnographical classification 
of our author, is divided as follows :— 


Berbers and Tuaricks ..... - 2,300,000 
eet GE.  Veeccstedasce 1,450,000 
in. fea Moors, Ludaia, &ce. .... 3,550,000 

Pure, Bedouins, Himiarites, &c... 740,000 
Israelites, Hebrews, Rabbinites, Caraites .. 339,000 
Negroes of Sudan, Fellahs, Mandingoes,&c. 120,500 


** Amazirghs 


Europeans, Christians.............. sees 300 
GIES cccccndecncans éonbconcede ‘ 200 
0 a pacnda tu «+.e+ 8,500,000.” 


_ Mr. Mac Gregor does not place the population higher accord- 
ing to some than 6,000,000; but others place it, he says, at 
8,500,000 ; which is probably, he adds, more correct, and there- 
fore agrees implicitly with our author. 
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The Amazirghs or Mazirghs, rather improperly called Berhers, 
are the descendants of the oldest or aboriginal inhabitants not 
only of Morocco but of all Northern Africa, from the Nile to 
the Atlantic.* They are divided into Berbers and Shelocks, the 
first inhabiting the North-eastern part of the Atlas, the last 
dwelling on the south and west of that mighty chain down to 
the ocean shore. The name of Berber, indiscriminately given to 
these two distinct races, is a foreign word, most probably of 
Arabic derivation, whilst the native tribes only call themselves 
Amazirghs, a word which in their language is equivalent to the 
predicate of “noble and free.” These people, the lineal descen- 
dants of the accursed race of Ham, according to M. Graberg, 
are divided into numberless tribes and speak distinct dialects of 
a common tongue. By far the greatest part of them, 2,000,000, 
may be considered as perfectly independent of the Sultan of 
Morocco, obeying no rule but the patriarchal sway of their lords 
or chieftains, appointed by precedence of age or high birth, ac- 
cording to the family compact of the Highlan1 clanships. 

The first great division of the Amazirghs, or the Berbers, are 
described as men of fair complexion and athletic forms, active 
and cheerful, not unlike the peasantry of Northern Europe. 
They live in caves or among rocks, being for the most part hun- 
ters and shepherds. The Shelocks on the contrary are hushand- 
men, and as such less active or intelligent, and more easily in- 
clined to acknowledge the rule of their liege sovereign. The 
Berbers, or Shelocks, though proceeding from a common stock, 
and speaking dialects of the same tongue, mingle but little to- 
gether, and shun all amity and intermarriage. 

The Moors, or mixed Arabs, entered Africa at different 
periods, their first migrations date from the year 1400 before 
Christ ; successive colonies were introduced from Phenicia during 
the palmy days of Carthage. These people occupy the plains 
and inhabit the cities of Morocco, and their numbers were much 
increased in the fifteenth century by the disasters of the Arabs 
of Spain. They are the only race in the country which have any 
intercourse with the Franks, and which were engaged in com- 
merce during the long era of piratical enterprise. ‘They speak a 
dialect of the Arabic language, corrupted by a free mixture of 
Amazirgh, and still more of Spanish words. 

M. Graberg, after a graphic description of the costume and 
outward appearance of the Moors, gives us but an indifferent 
report of their moral character—‘ They are,” he says, “ still the 

* The native African tribes in other states of Barbary are known under different 


denominations. In the regency of Algiers they are called Kabyles. Some have 
attributed this name to the Berbers of Morocco. 
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same barbarians they were in the days of Sallust and Procopius, 
who had, however, opportunities of studying them closely. W hat- 
ever there is most base, dastardly, and despieable in the human 
heart constitutes the character of these Africans. Inconstant, 
treacherous, false, and sanguinary, they are to be held in check 
neither by terror nor gratitude:” and after a long and rather 
tautological vituperation of these monsters with human counte- 
nance, the author proceeds to describe the women ; all whom he 
saw, with only two exceptions, ‘* have none of the qualities whieh 
constitute female beauty amongst us; especially when they are 
more than fifteen or sixteen years old. Their eyes, however, 
are always exceedingly beautiful—true mirrors of the soul, 
and which they move with the most consummate, inimitable 
art. , . . The Moors, however, evidently entertain the most 
peculiar notions of female loveliness. Fat and fair is for them 
synonymous. They value their women by the weight, and have 
eertain kinds of food by which they fatten them, like chickens in 
hencoops, in the expectation of their wedding day.” 

The Bedouins, or pure Arabs, came into Africa at the time of 
the invasions of the first Caliphs ; and still preserve incontami- 
nate the primitive manners of the nomadie life which distinguished 
them in their native region. They are a gentle, inoffensive, hos- 
pitable race, living in tents, and wandering from one end to the 
other of the empire in the full enjoyment of their wild inde- 
pendence. 

The Jews, divided into several sects, are to be found in all the 
cities of Morocco, where they are invariably confined to their 
quarters and shut up at night, distinguished by their black, 
picturesque costume, despised and trampled upon by the Moors, 
whom, in their turn, they contrive to cheat and plunder. They 
are not allowed to read or write the Arabic, being unfit to under- 
stand the divine doctrines of the Koran ; they can only ride on 
a mule or an ass, the horse being deemed too noble an animal to 
be mounted by one of their detested race ; they must walk bare- 
foot before a mosque or sanctuary, as well as in the market-place, 
and must endure insults and even blows from their Moorish 
tyrants without resenting them. Their women are beautiful, but 
degraded and venal—and the whole race constitutes the most 
cunning and depraved of all the scattered tribes of Israel. 

The Negroes are mostly, though not all, slaves. They belong 
to the handsomest and most intelligent branch of the Ethiopian 
race. They are laborious and yet happy, and treated by their 
masters with a humanity unknown to the Christian slave-owner. 
Some of the freed men are known occasionally to have attained 
wealth and consideration among the Moors. Ten thousand of 
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these constitute the bodyguard of the Emperor; and a finer 
soldiery is not easily to be found in any of the European courts. 

The renegades are few, and daily diminishing in number. The 
time is long since gone by when these unhappy beings were 
raised to the highest dignities in the empire: they are now 
despised and mistrusted by the Mahometans. The Jews converted 
to Islamism are the most numerous; and by a strange regula- 
tion they are obliged to acknowledge Christ as the greatest of 
prophets, before they are initiated into the dogmas of the Koran. 

The population of the towns of the empire, and the descrip- 
tion of many of them, are given at full length in this work. Of 
these we quote here only the most important :— 


** Fez, 88,000; Micknez, 56,000; Morocco, 30,000; Rabatt, 
27,000 ; Salé, 23,000; Tarudant, 21,000; Mogodor, 17,000; Te- 
tuan, 16,000; Tangiers, 9,500; Tafilelt, 10,000; El-araish, 4,000; 
Tefra and Efza, 10,000; Al-cassar, 6,000, &c.” 


These figures of M. Graberg vary vastly from Mr. Mac Gre- 
gor’s, who places Morocco, at 70,000; Mogodor, at 30,000 ; 
Rabatt, 21,000; El-araish, 4,000; Tetuan, 20,000 ;—but statis- 
ties in an uncivilized country, and under the jealous sway of des- 
potism, are extremely difficult to fix with any degree of accuracy. 

The author next proceeds to an enumeration of the seaports of 
this region ; eight of which, as we have seen, are alone opened for 
the admittance of European vessels, and most of which are either 
insignificant in a maritime and commercial point of view, or 
insecure through the hostile spirits of the inhabitants. None of 
them, in fact, is above censure, with the exception of Tangiers, 
which M. Graberg, supported in his opinion by many competent 
judges, does not hesitate to consider a safer and more favourably 
situated harbour than our own Bay of Gibraltar. 

The little Gulf of Tangiers is encircled by a crown of hills, low, 
barren and white, where once grew flourishing gardens, now 
given up by the lazy Moslems to the all-invading sands, from 
under which the half-buried vine sends forth its smothered 
tendrils, struggling against its fate with tenacious vitality, and 
panting for air. On the right, on the banks of a cool rivulet, 
you tread on what are called the ruins of old Tangiers, or 
Tingis, the ancient capital of these remote provinces in the times 
of the Roman empire; on the left the cloud-hooded summits of 
Ape’s hill rises to the sky, spreading its wide skirts from sea to 
sea, bare and bleak, scattered with a few dismantled towers and 
hamlets. On the east and north the scene is closed by the 
wine-coloured sea (the oivora xévrov of Homer), and further off by 
the blue shores of Andalusia, fading in the distance like the last 
decorations of a landscape on the stage. 
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Such is Tangiers, at this moment a station for the fleets of all 
the maritime powers of Europe; the point from which the French 
design to neutralize the importance of our harbour of Gibraltar. 
Its walls, its citadel, the hundred towers frowning round its bul- 
warks, are in a state of sad dilapidation ; the inhabitants, as good 
Mussulmens, believe that their town, which they call the God- 
shielded city, is under the especial care of Providence, and needs 
no other contrivance of mortal defence. It has three batteries 
on the water-side, also kept in the greatest disorder, and hardly 
able to answer the salute of the men-of-war occasionally at anchor 
in the bay. This city, however, which in its present state could 
hardly hold out ten minutes against a regular attack, as M. 
Graberg asserts, lies in a commanding position, and could be 
easily converted into an impregnable fortress.* 


* Recent events having tended to throw considerable interest on Tangiers and 
Mogodor, we deem it necessary to add as much of M. Graberg’s description, as will 
enable our readers to form an idea of the state of those two fortresses long before the 
young Hero of Joinville dreamed of coming to crush them :— 

‘* The Bay of Tangiers is very safe, and with the exception of a few storms from 
the east and north-east, which are, however, very unfrequent, it is perhaps better 
than that of Gibraltar, where serious disasters take place every year. The bottom, 
however is coral, and to some extent wears off the cables; but there is excellent 
mooring, where vessels remain for whole months without the least damage.’’—Here 
follow minute directions and salutary hints to the sailors steering to or from the bay:— 

** Mogodor, or Suiva, is to be considered the harbour and depdt of the capital of 
the empire, and of the important trade with the provinces of Sus and Central 
Africa. It could, however, hardly vie with Rabatt and Sale, or Tetuan, in wealth 
and prosperity, if these latter had better harbours, and if Christian factories were 
established there. The main advantage of Mogodor is its position, favourable to the 
commerce with the Arabs and Moors of the Great Desert, who bringto this mart the 
rich products of Sudan and of the interior of Africa. 

‘* Mogodor and Tangiers have each about 70 brass cannons, from 8 to 20 pounds 
weight, 160 pieces of iron of the same weight, and 10 or 12 mortars from 36 to 
200 pounds weight. The obizzi (carronades ?) are not known among the Moors. 

‘* Tangiers occupies a picturesque situation on a hill, which from the Jews’ river 
extends along a wide bay, in the narrowest part of the Strait of Gibraltar. It lies 
at a distance of twelve miles from Cape Spartel, and is terminated on the other side 
by the point of Malabatta, fifteen miles off. It has 9,500 inhabitants ; among whom 
are 2,500 Jews, 1,400 negroes, 300 Berbers or Riffians, and about 100 Christians. 
The European consuls have here their residences, and beautiful gardens; which 
are, however, encompassed and partly invaded by sands, &c. 

“* The walls of the town are in a tottering state. They bave round and square 
turrets, about 60 fcet from each other; and onthe land-side they are surrounded by 
a moat, overgrown with kitchen-gardens and orchards. Towards the sea, the town 
is protected by two batteries, in fine order. The first has 15 cannon, and a few 
mortars ; the second, a little above 11 cannon, commanding the harbour. Farther 
up, is another battery called the Fort, with 12 pieces; all these, however, could not 
stand fire for ten minutes. The castle on the summit of the hill has also a battery, 
and the southern and eastern entrances of the Bay are protected by three other bat- 
teries of four or six pieces each. 

‘* Mogodor, called by the natives Suiva, or the Little Picture, was founded in 
1760, by the order of the Sultan Sidi Mohammed, and after the design of a French 
engineer, by name Cornut. It is regularly built, with straight but narrow streets, 
and lies on the edge of a sand-desert low and flat, from four to twelve miles from 
the cultivated lands. The town looks well enough from the sea, but is dirty and 
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Tetuan on the Mediterranean, Salé and Rabatt on the Atlantic 
Ocean, (these latter are only divided by a river, and are in fact 
but one town) are the only maritime places of real importance. 
The shallow streams on whose banks they rise, offer, to say the 
truth, a safe harbour only to small mercantile vessels ; but their 
smiling groves and vineyards—the famed gardens of the Hespe- 
rides—and the wealth of the surrounding provinces, form a 
pleasing contrast to the monotonous barrenness of the rest of 
these coasts, in which all traces of vegetation are rapidly dis- 
appearing under the weight of ravaging sands. Unfortunately, 
the denizens of these cities are the descendants of those ruthless 
pirates, who for so many years of resistless cruises spread deso- 
lation all along the shores of the Mediterranean, and who still 
cherish the most implacable animosity against the Christian 
name: so that landing at these ports is not unfrequently at- 
tended with considerable danger, and hardly any European has 
yet succeeded in establishing there a permanent residence. 

Mogodor, a straggling city on a vast sand-bank, with a very 
indifferent harbour and inconsiderable fortifications, was intended 
to be, and is in some measure the seat of commerce of the whole 
empire, and the seaport of the metropolis which lies at a distance 
of three days’ journey from the shore. 

El-araish, Azila, Mazagan, Saffi, and a few other ports on the 
ocean, are of minor consequence. Ceuta, Gomera, Alhucema, 
and Melilla, are still in the possession of Spain. These miserable 
towns, which could otherwise be of no earthly use to the Spaniards, 
serve the double purpose of gaols and fortresses. The very dregs 
of the Spanish armies, all that escape galleys and scaffolds, are 
sent to fill the ranks of these garrisons, which are therefore 
squalid in the interior. The consular agents have comfortable, and even elegant 
houses. The town is divided into two parts: one is called the Citadel, and contains 
the custom-house, the treasury, and the governor’s palace, as well as other public 
buildings, and the Christian quarter ; the other is the Jewry. Both quarters are 
walled round, for protection against the sudden attacks of the plundering tribes from 
the southern mountains. (These are the ‘ Kabyles,’ whose ravages desolated the 
city, when the young Royal Admiral had blown it to atoms.) 

‘* The harbour opens towards the south-east of thetown. It is protected by a little 
island, of about two miles circumference ; but as at low water it has only a depth of 
10 or 12 feet, large vessels are obliged to anchor at a mile-and-a-half’s distance from 
what is called the Long Battery, which stretches along the western side of the city 
on the ocean-shore, and was built by a Genoese ; it is, however, remarkable rather 
for its elegance than for its strength. Within the harbour, and on the landing- 
place, there are two other batteries also long, armed with very fine guns, 18 
pounds weight; the present of the late King of the Netherlands. On the land-side 
is also a battery like all others, formidable in appearance, but affording a poor pro- 
tection to the town.” 

Such are the places which the young French Nelson chose for the theatre of his 
juvenile exploits. Both in these attacks, and on the battle-field of Isly, the Moors 
fully realized the anticipations expressed in several passages of the above article; 
that is, they evinced, the utmost personal valour and intrepidity, at the same time 
betraying their utter helplessness, and total ignorance of modern warfare. 
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dreaded and hated by the Spanish soldiery as irksome and un- 
wholesome stations. The strictest rules of an iron discipline 
would hardly be sufficient to keep the soldiers from desertion, 
were it not that the intolerance of the Moorish population of 
that district (the most savage of all the turbaned races) prevents 
even the most daring not only from throwing themselves into 
their arms for asylum and protection, but even from stirring a 
few steps beyond reach of the citadel’s cannon. 

In the interior, Morocco, or Marrakshe, or Merakasch, the re- 
sidence of the Sultan, built in 1072,—a city which boasted in the 
12th century a population of 700,000 inhabitants,—has now been 
reduced by frequent plagues and earthquakes, and the gradual 
decline of the empire, to little better than a heap of ruins, lying 
in little hills and dales over a surface of seven miles’ circumference; 
above which towers the marble palace of the Emperor, with a 
few mosques built with great magnificence in the best Moorish 
style. 

¥ ez, or as M. Graberg will have it, Fas, also a capital, is by far 
the most populous and wealthiest city of the empire. It lays at a 
distance of five days’ march from Tangiers, and not so far from the 
Algerine frontier that some designs against it may not already be 
entertained by the enterprising usurpers of that regency. Fez, 
also, has fallen many degrees from its former splendour and im- 
portance. It was, as every one knows, one of the most renowned 
seats of learning during the golden age of Arabian literature. It 
contained seven hundred mosques, to each of which a school was 
attached: it had a university and several famous libraries, of 
which now hardly any vestige remains. A hundred mosques— 
one of which stands on three hundred pillars of marble—a few 
schools, and a dilapidated castle or palace, in which the Emperor 
still occasionally resides, are the most conspicuous objects that 
break the monotony of the flat whitewashed roofs of the town. 
The luxuriant verdure of the fertile hills in its environs, and the 
comparative bustle and concourse of its market-place, the houses 
of many rich Moors within its precinets, and its well-furnished 
shops, are however unrivalled in the empire ; and we are at no loss 
to understand why Marshal Bugeaud may be so urgent in his 
demand for fresh reinforcements from his government, which 
might enable him to take possession of a place, the hoarded 
wealth of which could well have repaid the expenses of the 
expedition. 

Mequinez or Micknas is also, by turns, an imperial residence. 
The palace and garden of the Emperor has a circumference of two 
miles; and the town, like Fez, still preservés the appearance of 
unbroken prosperity. 

After this account of the cities of Morocco, of which we have 
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only given a faint outline, M. Graberg enters into long and 
accurate dissertations on the climate and soil; descriptions of 
the mountains, rivers and lakes, and statistical views of the state 
of agriculture, industry, and commerce of the empire. All these 
items present but a melancholy picture. Husbandry is still in 
the same barbarous state in which it was plunged by the devas- 
tations of the Arabic conquest ; every branch of trade is help- 
lessly declining ; and even the fine races of domestic animals, not 
excepting the Arabian horses, have degenerated from their former 
excellence. The improvidence of blind despotism utterly paralyzes 
the commercial spirit that might still linger among the indolent 
Moors. 

“ This country,” says Mr. Mac Gregor, “with ordinary industry 
would be one of the most productive in the world. Islamism, 
however, wherever it extends, seems to wither industry.” 

The most copious agricultural products are wheat, the dura or 
holeus sorghum of Linnzeus, and maize; rice, hemp, the vine, olive, 
&e. The greatest wealth of the native tribes, however, consists 
in numberless herds and flocks, all of the best deseription; few of 
which are ever slaughtered, as the Berbers, Shelocks and Be- 
douins rather live by the milk than the meat of their cattle. 
There are between 40 and 45,000,000 of sheep in the empire, 
according to M. Graberg’s calculations ; of these 700,000 are 
slain every year, on the recurrence of the solemn sacrifice known 
under the name of A’id-ul-kebir, on the tenth day of the last 
month of the Mussulman year, in which every male who has 
reached his majority is obliged to kill one or more sheep with 
his own hand. The goats are about 10 or 12,000,000 in num- 
ber; whilst the black cattle, bulls, cows, and their young (oxen 
do not exist in Morocco) amount te 5 or 6,000,000; the horses 
are not so numerous as the camels, as M. Graberg believes the 
former not to exceed 400,000, and fixes the number of the latter 
to 500,000; mules are however to be found in a larger quantity, 
and there are no less than 2,000,000 of asses. The durri, one of 
the largest species of these latter animals, not unfrequently attain 
a height of fifteen hands. 

The Moors manufacture nearly every article of their primitive 
attire, woollen eloths, silk, linen, and even gold, with tolerable 
skill ; some of their carpets are sold throughout Europe as the 
produce of Turkish looms; their guns also and other weapons 
are the work of native armourers; the leather, and the shoes and 
slippers made with it, constitute, as every one knows, the chief 
pride of native industry. 

The European commerce with Morocco was first opened by an 
Englishman, Thomas Windham, in 1551 ; but the first Christian 
factories were established by the Genoese, in Rabatt and Mogodor, 
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during the latter part of the 19th century. At present, Eng- 
land, France and Italy carry on the most active trade. Morocco 
exported in 1839, to Great Britain, goods to the amount of 
£234,880; to all other nations only £139,482. She imported 
in the same year £299,100 of British merchandize. But these 
returns, from an immense contraband trade, are sadly defective ; 
and are to be taken as the minimum, and might be increased one- 
third it is commonly supposed with safety. Such is at least the 
annual return. The exports are wool, wax, leather, gum, 
copper, oil, ivory, dates, almonds, and corn. . This last, however, 
as well as cattle, and above all horses, can only be exported by a 
special permission of the Emperor, and never without paying 
exorbitant duties. “To give an idea of the amount to which 
corn might be exported,” says our author, “ we must state, that 
the plains in the neighbourhood of Dar-el- Beida alone supplied the 
cargo of 250 vessels from 150 to 700 tons each, the export duty 
of which amounted to 5,257,320 dollars.” 

The imports are linen, cloths, silks, tea and sugar, spices, iron, 
lead, sulphur, &c. 

The vessels entering the harbours of Morocco in 1835 were 
411, their united tonnage being 30,054; but in 1839, 372 vessels, 
whose united tonnage amounted to 20,003, entered, and 456 
cleared ; the tonnage of these latter amounted to 24,744. 

Besides the European trade, Morocco carries on some com- 
merce with the interior of Africa by the means of numerous 
caravans, and with the Levant through the swarms of the Hhag- 
goes or pilgrims; who repair every year to the sanctuaries of 

ecca, Medina, &c. both by land and sea, and who contrive to 
combine the discharge of their devotional duties with the promo- 
tion of their worldly interest. 

But it is time that we should turn our attention to a subject 
more immediately connected with the present question, that is, 
to the state of the military and naval forces of the empire. 

** Morocco,” says M. Graberg, “ has hardly anything to fear 
from foreign aggressions. The empire has long been lying in the 
most profound peace and security. Hence all its martial ap- 
paratus is only intended to prevent or repress the frequent rebel- 
lions of the provinces, and to secure the levy of taxes.” All the 
land forces amount to 15 or 16,000 men, 8 or 10,000 of which are 
Negroes of the imperial guard. In 1789, at an epoch when the 
Sultan Sidi Mohammed was engaged in a desperate warfare 
— his subjects, the army rose to 32,000 men. The militia 
of the towns and provinces could supply a force ten times larger; 
but at the present day the pacific disposition of the Sultan has 
tended not only to reduce the numbers of his army, but also to 
discountenance every demonstration of warlike spirit. More 
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than half the imperial troops are mounted. In case of need 
every Moor of the cities is a soldier, and is bound to serve within 
the limits of his native territory. The empire might also muster 
up a number of 2,000 artillerymen, and 1,500 marines. 

The regular troops receive an annual supply of two shirts, a 
red caftan, and a blue-hooded tunic called sulhem ; their salary 
is from 10 to 40 French centimes (1d. to 4d.) per diem. In 
time of war they receive a gratification of 12 to 20 dollars, and 
their wives 2 or 3 dollars, at the opening of the campaign ; in 
the course of which they must of course help, and provide for 
themselves. 

When only the troops of one district are pressed into service, 
every able-bodied man in all the other provinces is taxed for 
the support of the war expenditure; they provide arms and 
ammunition, take care of the flocks, and till the lands of their 
absent comrades. Every pasha and caide, or governor, marches 
at the head of his provincialarmy. The Sultan, or in his absence 
his son, or one of his blood, is the generalissimo on a battle day ; 
the cavalry in two bodies is placed on the wings, the infantry 
forms the centre. The Moors know no other tactics. 

The soldiers of the Emperor, of whatever tribe they may be, 
are all gifted with great personal bravery. Every Mussulman 
is at any time a match for a European. But they know not 
how to rely on the combined efficiency of masses. A people 
among whom the pike or bayonet are unknown implements ; who 
have never been able to bring three horses to charge side by side 
in one line; who know nothing of the use of field artillery ; are 
utterly helpless against a body, no matter how small, of dis- 
ciplined Franks. 

All the combined forees of Morocco could make no stand 
against 5,000 of Marshal Bugeaud’s troops. Woe to Islamism 
if its fate were to be decided on the results of a field-day ! 

Even the weapons and ammunitions of the Moors are of the 
most wretched description. We laugh when we hear the wonders 
of the damaskeened guns and the dreaded atagans of the Be- 
douins. A Moorish musket—thanks to the imperfection of its 
old-fashioned lock, and the inferior quality of their powder—can 
searcely be fired once at every third attempt. We have seen 
English table-knives, old blades too, whetted and shaped into 
poniards, stuck up in the belt of the Moor, who strutted about 
with it, as proud as if Orlando’s rapier had been dangling at his 
side. 

We cannot give a more favourable account of the fortresses, 
of which there are no less than twenty-five within land and on 
the seashore. ‘‘ None of them,” says M. Graberg, “ could 
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stand fire one hour.” Such of them as we have seen, at Tangiers, 
Tetuan, and El-araish, perfectly verify this description. 

The navy, which was in a very flourishing state in 1793, is 
now composed only of three brigs, or golettes, which not even 
all the fatalism and trust in a miraculous providence of the 
Moslems could venture to put to sea; besides thirteen gun- 
boats, which lie at the entrance of the rivers at: Tetuan and Sale, 
where some remnants of imperial docks are yet to be seen. 

It is not “‘tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis,” that Mulay 
Abderahman can expect to scare the greedy French from his 
door. He has, however, that first and last materiel de guerre, on 
which the fate of nations most essentially depends—money. 

The revenue of Moroceco* amounts to the annual sum of 


* We think our readers will be glad to see numbers, such as they are given in 
M. Griberg’s Tables :— 


































our author. 








REVENUE. Dollars. 

1. Tithes on the Lands 450,000 
2. Direct Taxes 280,000 
3. Jewish Tributes 30,000 
4. Excise 950,000 
5. Profit on Coins 50,000 
6. Customs—Tetuan 40,000 
Tangiers . 35,000 

Azila ‘ 3,000 

El-araish 20,000 

Mamora A 4,000 

Salé and Rabatt 70,000 

Dar-el-Beida 20,000 

Azamor 10,000 

Mazagan 15,000 

Asfi 10,000 

Mogodor 170,000 

Agadiz 6 3,000 

7. Monopoly ° 25,000 
8. Rent of Imper. Prop. - 40,000 
9. Fines and Legal Proceedings 150,000 
10, Spontaneous Donations 225,000 


Total Dols. 2,600,000 
EXPENDITURE. Dollars. 

1. Civil List ° 110,000 
2. Imperial Houses 65,000 
3. Donations 65,000 
4. Salaries 50,000 
5. Land Forces 650,000 
6. Navy 30,000 
7. Legations . 15,000 
8. Couriers 5,000 
Total Dols. 990,000 


Mr. Mac Gregor might greatly improve a future edition of his work, by consulting 


He has no statement of the empire so complete as the above. 
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2,600,000 dollars, its expenditure merely to 990,000. A sum 
of no less than 1,600,000 dollars is every year sunk into the 
imperial treasury of the Mequinez; and as this economical mea- 
sure has been regularly followed ever since the empire was 
brought to order and peace by Mulay Suleiman, in 1793, those 
enormous strong boxes must have contained gold to the amount 
of at least fifty millions of dollars, even at the aecession of the 
present Sultan, who is known to have considerably augmented 
that sum. 

With such a store of the most efficient ammunition, were the 
Emperor wise enough to prefer the security and integrity of his 
states to the glitter of his buried treasure; and were the Moors 
sufficiently rational to take in their pay a few thousand drilling 
officers from among the vagrant adventurers who would not fail 
to flock to their shores from every European country, the empire 
could still offer some show of resistance. 

The fate of Algiers, however, induces us to expect a far dif- 
ferent result. The Sultan will only be anxious, if he can, to put 
his person and his gold in safety, and his people afier a few 
skirmishes will abandon the plains and cities to the invader, and 
withdraw to the rocks and crags of the Atlas, whence they may 
carry on an endless warfare under the school of Abd-el-Kader,— 
the noblest character of our age, the only man indeed who can 
lay any claim to the qualifications of a hero. 

We have no leisure to follow our author in his very able re- 
searches on the history of the country, and the several dynasties 
of its sovereigns, the internal policy of its government, and its 
transactions with foreign powers, the administration of the 
finances, of justice, the progress, or rather the backward march 
of civilization, science, literature, &c. &e. 

The clear and comprehensive views he takes of every part of his 
subject, the accuracy of his dates and of his statistical account, 
the anecdotes with which he enlivens his narrative and the 

uaintness of his Italian style, which is very correct, considering 
that he is not familiar as a native with the dolce idioma, render 
every page of his book attractive and full of interest. 

We shall only conclude our notice of this work by a melan- 
choly remark, naturally suggested by the last pages of its histo- 
rical sketch, that in the case of Mulay Abderahman, as in almost 
every other instance of the downfal of an empire, the most harm- 
less, humane and virtuous princes are those on whose heads the 
follies and crimes of their predecessors are visited. The Sultans 
of Morocco, especially of the present dynasty, have been the most 

rofligate and sanguinary despots that ever wielded a sceptre. 
heir accession to the throne was invariably signalized by whole- 
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sale fratricides. Always wedded to several hundred (in one in- 
stance to eight thousand) wives and slaves, and blessed with even 
eight hundred children, they leave their throne to be fought for by 
ruthless factions, in which their subjects are but too often to 
their dire cost engaged, notwithstanding which domestic tra- 
gedies, the imperial family even at the present day amounts to 
40,000 members. Mulay Abderahman was called to the throne 
by the last Sultan on his death bed, and has adorned his elevated 
station by all the first qualities of a mild and generous ruler. 

He has, however, dangerous rivals to the throne in some of 
his nearest kindred; and these, especially if supported by the 

enius of Abd-el-Kader, and by the zeal of the war party, are 
likely to multiply. The difficulties in which the Sultan has been 
so unexpectedly involved, his abdication, and even the proclama- 
tion of Abd-el-Kader as universal ruler and leader of all believers, 
are still common reports, and are by no means improbable future 
contingencies. 

Since the above was written, the long-expected hostilities 
between France and Morocco broke out, and now the prelimi- 
naries of a definitive pacification have been entered into. 

The results of that mock-war could occasion us no surprise, 
but only much pain and disgust. Surely France had power to 
inflict as much misery as it pleased on a defenceless state. My- 
riads might be slaughtered and dispersed, towns and fortresses 
levelled with the ground, Sultans humbled and Pashas asto- 
nished. France in her forbearance has done less than that. 
She has only shattered the crumbling forts of Tangiers about 
the Moslems’ ears,—she has crushed Mogodor, and delivered it 
up to the ravages of the savage hordes of the mountains,—she 
has cut to pieces a few hundreds on the plains of Isly,—she has 
mildly and sparingly used her power of working mischief. 

Yet there has been bloodshed and ruin; and she is account- 
able for every drop of blood, for every tear that was shed. We 
must be understood ;—we are no members of Peace Societies,— 
war is one among the wise dispensations of Providence, it has its 
motives, its objects, its blessings. There are worse evils, we be- 
lieve, upon earth than war itself;—the enslavement and degra- 
dation of noble races, the corruption of all civil and moral insti- 
tutions, the ascendancy of superstition and priestcraft, are 
among the number. Such scourges creep into the social body 
like leprosy during the long period of peace,—and are often 
counteracted, if not uprooted, by a short interval of stirring 
warfare. 

But in the case under our present consideration, what a war 
and what a victory! We would not enter into a criticism of the 
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military and naval operations of the late oe We will 
not pronounce between the estimate of French skill and valour, 
given in the letters of British eye-witnesses, and the glowing 
description contained in the emphatic and Bonaparte-like bulle- 
tins of the conquering hero. It matters little whether the ‘‘ Suf- 
fran” and “ Belle Poule” crushed walls and bulwarks like — 
board, or if they blazed away blindly and aimlessly, as if they 
had played off fireworks. 

The greater the superiority of the French over the undisci- 
plined barbarians of Morocco, the more wanton and dastardly 
would their attack appear unless justified by the most sacred 
motives. The recital of the achievements of Prince Joinville 
strikes us as the crowing and blustering of a consummate 
spadasien, who had fought a ploughman and pointed at the stabs 
in his body as proof of his great professional skill. 

If not ashamed, the French should be profoundly grieved at 
the fatal necessity that brought them to such an unequal con- 
test, and ought to strive very hard to satisfy themselves and 
the world that such a necessity really existed. For, after all, if 
this contest originated in a vain and senseless ambition,—if it 
were only the consequence of a former false step, of a first 
deed of injustice and violence,—they cannot expect to reap 
very signal advantages from their glorious achievement. As yet 
Algiers has caused them more waste of life and treasure than 
either they could well spare, or the cause of humanity authorize ; 
and we do not see what object they have accomplished, unless it 
be to ruin one country at the expense of another. It is for them 
to consider the expediency of exhausting their own belle France 
to hurry the work of time and of the sands of Sahara, and con- 
vert northern Africa into a desert. 

Meanwhile it is for John Bull to consider whether it be expe- 
dient for him to allow a country with which hitherto (as appears 
from our statistics) he carried on the most important trade, to 
be bullied into a treaty which might shut him out from its ports. 
It is for him a question of commercial as well as political interest, 
and we entertain little doubt that he will take due care that the 
first does not suffer, and we do not consider that the relations of 
France with Morocco in that character will be materially ini- 
proved by the recent exploits of her marine. 
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Von Karl 


Tue Essays, moral, philosophical, and artistical, which are put 
forth in a country, may fairly be considered to represent the 
intellectual condition of that country at the given period ; just 
as the Songs of a nation represent the general condition of senti- 
ment and sensational energies. To whatever extent the spirit 
and capacities of a nation, both intellectual and physical, are 
excited and called forth during times of warfare or great political 
struggles, it is in times of peace and internal quiescence that 
these tendencies to speculation, reflection, or objects of taste, 
are fully developed. With the exception of some solitary stu- 
dent, or unread author, there are at this time no essayists of the 
above description in France, or Spain, or Italy. The unsettled 
condition of those countries causes the mind to be in too feverish 
a state for any question or object of a purely contemplative 
kind. The historical disquisition runs into diplomacy, and has 
‘an eye” to the politics of the day; the philosopher and the 
moralist address themselves to existing institutions and habits 
in a provocative or denouncing strain; and even the work of 
the man of science must have a direct bearing upon chemistry 
or machinery, or some present want. Hence we have, at this 
day, scarcely any such writers as properly come under our 
revious designation, in Spain or Italy, or even among the fertile 
er of France; but an inconsiderable number of one kind or 
another, in England and America ; and a prodigious number of 
all kinds, except the practical, in Germany. 
In speaking of Germany it will be necessary in the course of 
this paper to repeat certain remarks concerning the practical 
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and the abstract; we wish therefore to be rightly understood. 
Under the same head also it will be requisite to deal with the 
constantly repeated accusation of being “ mystical,” which it 
seems to be a great pleasure in England to launch at the best 
heads in Germany. 

No great things are accomplished which are not first derived 
from a vague idea. The dream precedes the reality in all large 
acts and results; the shadow precedes the substance; the thought 
must live before the deed; and out of mystery are all things 
born. Not only is the Actual originated by the Ideal, but its 
development and continuity depends upon the soundness and 
value of its first principles, so that from first to last the ab- 
stract governs the practical. It is in vain to argue as many do, 
that all truths must be made as clear as the day, and as plain 
to be seen. Many of the profoundest truths are, and ever 
must remain, invisible, so far as relates to definite form, whether 
the required form be a tangible object, or only an image in the 
mind. They are nevertheless open to the comprehension, not 
of this or that special faculty, but to the subtle combination of 
all our faculties, whereby we are permitted to learn and know 
a certain portion of the mystery of our existence and of the 
wonderful universe around us. The best reply to the crude and 
common accusation of ‘ mystical” which is brought against the 
Germans, has been made by two very different kind of men, 
namely Samuel Johnson, and Thomas Carlyle. If the word be 
strictly examined, argues the latter, ‘“‘ mystical” will be found, 
in most cases, to mean something ‘‘ not understood.” But here, 
he thinks, there may be some oversight, because it is well 
known, that to the right understanding of anything two condi- 
tions are equally required : the first, being intelligibility in the 
thing itself ; and the second, intelligence in the examiner of it. 
Johnson’s remark is not couched in terms so philosophical, but 
his meaning can by no means be mistaken. ‘‘I am bound to 
find you in reasons, Sir; but I am not bound to find you in brains.” 
The same thing has been said in different shapes by other men ; 
but we will only quote one more. ‘‘ No man,” says Emerson, 
** can learn what he has not preparation for learning, however 
near to his eyes is the object. A chemist may tell his most 
precious secrets to a carpenter, and he shall be never the wiser, 
—the secrets he would not utter to a chemist for an estate.” This 
is well said; and in a yet finer and deeper tone he adds: “ God 
screens us evermore from premature ideas. Our eyes are holden 
that we cannot see things that stare us in the face, until the 
hour arrives when the mind is ripened,—then we behold them, 
and the time when we saw them rot, is like a dream.” This 
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is very much in the same spirit as a remark made by Hazlitt, 
that ‘‘ We only discover those things in a book which we knew 
before in our hearts ; because the heart is the most central of 
all things.” When, also, Emerson says, that ‘* Not in nature, 
but in man, is all the beauty and worth he sees,” he only says 
very much the same 4s Bishop Berkeley, in his celebrated trea- 
tise. Nor are these parallel passages quoted with the least in- 
tention of any accusation of plagiarism; for each of -the fore- 
going remarks bears the peculiar impress of the mind from 
which it was fairly derived,—a mind that thought for itself, and 
worked out its own products. But they are quoted to show 
that Thinkers have an intelligence in common ; that they must 
understand themselves, because they understand each other ; 
that, in like manner, ‘‘ intelligence subsists between the 
wise men of remote ages ;” that humbler intellects, not perhaps 
wise men but devout students, do also for the most part under- 
stand them; and therefore there is generally nothing more 
mystical in their writings and modes of thought than insepa- 
rably belongs to the nature of the subjects of which they dis- 
course. Whena genuine thinker is not understood, the fault 
must be either in his defective mode of expression, or in the 
intellect of his reader: but if half-a-dozen other thinkers 
understand him, there is at once a solution of his mystery. 
While therefore we are bound to declare that the form of ex- 
pression should be rendered as clear and palpable as possible, 
we are yet not to conceal the fact that the accusation of unin- 
telligibility is in most cases induced by the mind being unpre- 
pared or unsuited to the given subject, and is also a cover for 
indolence and self-complacency. 

August Wilhelm von Schlegel,—who is still in a vigorous old 
age, and with whom we recently had the honour of a long in- 
terview in Bonn,—adroitly avoided a difficult question by an 
admirably indirect yet pregnant answer. We wished to draw 
his atiention to the curious fact of the unpoetical nature of the 
English people ; while the country had produced so many fine 
poets, two of whom were among the greatest, if not the greatest 
the world had ever seen. The English people were proud of 
their poets, and always quoted their names in proof of what the 
country could produce ; yet they were at the same time a very 
unpoetical people. How was this? Instead of replying, 
Schlegel laughed, and asked, in a quick tone, “ How many 
editions of Milton are sold in England every year?” We could 
not say; there was a regular demand for Milton, whose works 
the booksellers knew to be “‘ stock,” and therefore each edition 
was probably very large. ‘‘ Then there are a great many copies 
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of Milton’s works purchased every year ?”—“ Yes.” ‘ Ah, 
there are many new libraries fitted up every year, and any gen- 
tleman would be ashamed, if he was asked for his Milton, not to 
have a copy in his library ; but how many read Milton ?”—“ Few, 
no doubt, in comparison with most other established poets,” we 
replied. ‘*And of these few, how many understand him; and, 
once more, of those few who understand him, how many admire 
him as he deserves?” We were not prepared for all this sifting 
of readers; the method was indeed of a kind to reduce the 
“fit” audience not merely to “the few,” but to the fewest. 
“‘ There are not,” says Emerson, “in the world, at any one time 
more than a dozen persons who read and understand Plato,— 
never enough to pay for an edition of his works; yet to every 
generation these come duly down, for the sake of those few per- 
sons.” The whole question, therefore, resolves itself into the 
simple fact, that to those, who by nature, cultivation, and cir- 
cumstances, have a love for the ideal and the abstract, the lofty 
and imaginative in Poetry and the Fine Arts, and the profound in 
thought and speculative intellect, will always be a delightful 
and ennobling study, amounting with some to a passion. Their 
objects and subjects will be understood by such readers; and 
the mysteries will be no mystery to them. ‘That such a class is 
not likely at any period to be numerous, must be obvious to all. 
But that the number might be very considerably increased, in 
England and America more especially, we are well assured, 
provided that critics, and other instructors of the public, would 
cease their scoffs, and teach the virtue of devout study and a 
noble humility in the search after truth. 

A traveller in Prussia, by the Hisenbau, a few weeks since, 
heard some German gentlemen discoursing on the subject of 
lithotomy and lithotrity, and being asked concerning the state 
of surgical science in England with reference to that particular 
class of disease, he replied, that it was in the highest degree of 
practical excellence; that the English surgical instrument- 
makers had brought the instruments to perfection; that Eng- 
lish surgeons used them with the most complete success; and 
that the most celebrated, in this respect, was Dr. Costello, who 
had frequently performed the operation successfully in three or 
four minutes. Upon this he was informed, that the first suce- 
cesses had been practically attained in Paris ; and the conversa- 
tion presently developed the following statements :—that the 
surgeons in Paris were the first who attempted the operation, 
but not always with success; which was partly attributable to 
defective instruments: that the English surgical instrument- 
makers brought the instrument to perfection, and that Dr. Cos- 
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tello went to Paris, learnt the methods of using the instruments, 
and that he improved upen them and the practice, and taught 
other English surgeons ;—but that the idea of the imstrument 
had been first conceived by a German, who made his ‘* mys- 
tery” known to the surgeons of France. They understood 
him ; they believed him; they made experiments; they suc- 
ceeded : other surgeons have succeeded still better; science is 
improved ; human suffering relieved ; and the very name of the 
poor German “ dreamer” is already forgotten. 

Thus doth the great social machine move forward upon com- 
plex wheels; and each wheel and spring, obeying its own par- 
ticular law, knows little and cares less about the action of those 
other wheels which are not immediately or proximately con- 
nected with, and necessary to, its own movements. A circling 
eye, and a universal sympathy, are the largest of all gifts which 
genius receives; and the receivers are but too few to expedite 
the slow progress of humanity. 

The Essays of Mr. Forster are peculiarly English in their 
character, and in the best acceptation of the term. They are 
healthy, honest, strong, earnest, not at all abstruse, very apt to 
be conventional, and not very deep; yet they have a great 
quantity of good sound sense and manliness, and are interest- 
ing, if not amusing, in their mode of treatment. Of metaphy- 
sical essayists we have now scarcely any sign; nor have we 
any essayists who, like Hazlitt and Charles Lamb, combined 
philosophy with graphic illustration or picturesque humour; 
and Leigh Hunt has ceased to write essays. Our essays of the 
present day are chiefly to be found in quarterly, and other criti- 
cal periodicals, where an article is so often preceded by some- 
thing like an introductory essay on the subject of the works in 
question;—these are for the most part historical, or utilitarian, 
or on conventional morality, or critical disquisition, or a sort of 
philosophical digest of the present aspects of literature either 
at home or abroad; but more especially abroad. Of recent 
works on the Fine Arts, we are only aware of two of importance, 
viz. ‘The Oxonian’s Essay on English Landscape Painters,” 
and Mrs. Jameson’s admirable “ Private Galleries of Art.” But 
on the subject of the Fine Arts, using the term Art in its largest 
and widest acceptation, there are at present innumerable essay- 
ists in Germany ; and though the writers of the country are both 
eminent and excellent on nearly every other theme they discuss, 
still the field of Art possesses for them the most general and 
permanent attractions. 

Whatever important events may transpire in other parts of 
the world, and however busy the present time may be with im- 
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mediate objects of practical utility, or interest, or loud contest, 
the German is usually more disposed to turn aside to objects of 
abstract contemplation, whether of remote periods, or founded 
in the unchanging depths of the universe around him. As 
he associates Art with Nature, we must at once perceive the 
cause of his profound speculations on the former. A second 
edition was published in Berlin, last year, of Schelling’s brief 
essay, or discourse ‘‘ Ueber das Verhaeltniss der Kiinste zur 
Natur ;” in the same year also appeared Karl Schnaase’s “ Ges- 
chichte der bildenden Kiinste ; which had been but a little time 
prunes by Kugler’s “ Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte,” who 

ad also previously published a ‘“‘ Geschichte der Malerei von 
Konstantin dem Grossen bis auf die neuere zeit.” In these few 
Essays, selected from a mass, we may observe the tendencies of 
the staple commodity of the literary art-labours of our German 
friends of the present day. They may be regarded as the types 
of scores of similar productions of greater or less degrees of 
excellence, but all displaying a sincere devotion to abstract 
contemplations, and minds fitly adapted by nature as by edu- 
cation to excel in such studies. A few more works only need 
be named; such as Schnaase’s “ Niederlaendische Briefe ;” 
the ‘‘ Kunstblatt,” (published during fifteen years at Stutt- 
gart); the ‘‘ Hallische Jahrbucher,” and Dr. Christian Miiller’s 
little book, written in French, and entitled ‘‘ Munich, ou Apergu 
de I’Histoire des Beaux-Arts en Allemagne, et surtout en 
Baviere.” 

In the books comprised in the above list, the student may 
find profound speculations, earnest disquisitions, and subtle 
illustrations, tending to display the relations between Art and 
Nature, the arguments being mainly built upon first principles ; 
historical accounts of works of art, in early periods, and histo- 
ries of the progress of art down to the present time; he will 
see displayed before his mind the condition of the arts among 
the ancients of various countries, and observe the same enthu- 
siasm and earnest labour bestowed upon the contemplation of 
the remotest periods, as upon the objects of the present time, 
and often still more; while, for thoughts, ideas, theories, and 
philosophies,—all devoted to Art, the student will find more than 
enough to exhaust his strength and industry, even though he 
had twenty lives. 

The little work by Dr. Christian Miiller, entitled ‘“‘ Munich,” 
is a simple historical sketch of the progress of the Fine Arts in 
Germany, and more particularly in Bavaria. It contains no 
theories, or new philosophical views, nor many speculations and 
profound reflections, and it also treats only of painting, sculp- 
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ture, architecture &c., under the term of the “ Fine Arts;” it 
is therefore anything but a good general specimen of the work 
of a German who writes on ‘* Art” in the present day. Never- 
theless, his mode of treating his subject is ‘‘ high German” in 
its tone, both morally and artistically; and some further notice 
of his “ Munich” deserves our attention :— 


‘* Malheureusement la désunion et les formidables guerres qui 
éclatérent a la suite de la réforme mirent fin au beau printemps de l’art 
Germanique dont nous avons parlé. D’ailleurs les esprits avaient pris 
une autre direction, peu favorable aux arts. La grande et belle foi, 
l’enthousiasme religieux et poetique s’étaient évanouis comme l’énergie 
de ces siécles & proportions colossales.” 

‘* Par la guerre de trente ans une foule de monumens et de précieux 
objéts d’art ont éte détruits en Allemagne, ou enlevés. Le ravage et 
les destructions de Ja guerre furent encore surpassées par le Vandalisme 
que, sur les ordres de Louis XIV., ses généraux Turenne et Mélac 
exercérent vers la fin du dix-septiéme siécle dans les pays inoffensifs du 
Rhin, a l’épdque ot |’Allemagne épuisée, affaiblie, assoupie, d’ailleurs 
menacée par les Turcs, ne peut rien entreprendre pour se défendre et 
se venger. Chargés de porter le pillage, le carnage, et le feu dans ces 
belles provinces pour les changer en déserts inhabitables, en y detruisant 
douze-cent villes et villages, désignés d’avance, ces généraux ne purent 
s’acquitter que d’une partie de leur commission, qui comprit, entre 
autres, la destruction totale de tous les grands monumens de la nation- 
alité Allemande sur le Rhin. Les hordes sauvages du Général Mélac 
brulérent en effet la belle cathédrale d’Oppenheim, dont nous voyons 
encore les ruines; elles pillérent et incendiérent la cathedrale de Worms, 
qui toutefois résista a leurs bombes et au feu. Aprés avoir pillé et 
renversé & Spire, dans la cathédrale de cette ancienne residence impé- 
riale, les magnifiques tombeaux des Empereurs Rodolphe de Habsbourg, 
Adolphe de Nassau, Philippe de Souabe, Albert II. &c., elles firent 
jouer des mines pour faire sauter la cathedrale elle-méme, sans toutefois 
pouvoir réussir dans leur enterprise.” 

** Quelques années aprés, les Francais reprirent leur ceuvre de 
destruction dans le Palatinat, ou ils firent sauter une grande partie du 
magnifique chateau de Heidelberg, qui, entouré maintenant d’un pare 
délicieux et orné d’arbres majéstueux, offre avec ses imposans pans de 
mur, ses vastes salles,ses cours royales, ses galeries et ses tourelles 
festonnées de lierre, ses statues 4 moitié brisées, la plus belle et la plus 
grandiose ruine de ]’'Allemagne. On la conserve soigneusement dans 
cet état, parcequ’ une restauration de ce chateau détruirait la beauté 
du tableau.” 

‘“*L’ Allemagne a pris sa vengeance de tout ce Vandalisme Bourbonien, 
—vengeance asa facon. A la révolution Francaise elle accueillit avec 
bonte les descendans de Louis XIV. et leurs adhérens, elle leur permit 
de s’asseoir 4 son foyer, elle se plut a leur accorder humanité, interét, 
hospitalité, aide et secours, pendant de longues années ; elle renouvelle 
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méme maintenant cette vengeance envers la méme famille exilée de sa 
patrie et privée de son tréne.” 

‘* Mais laissons les trones renversés et revenons aux arts.”—Munich, 
pp- 31, 35. 


To the luxury and pomp of Augustus, Elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland, Dr. Miller accords a tribute of thanks on the 
art of the Fine Arts, for the beautiful works of the great 
talian masters which he brought into Germany, during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Mengs and Winckelmann, 
educated almost at the same time at Dresden, announced a new 
Aurora for the Fine Arts in Germany ; but a variety of circum- 
stances yet retarded its advance during another half century. 
Aided, however, by the efforts of various remarkable men, the 
time at length arrived for the combination and development of 
all its national powers. The painters Cornelius, Veit, Over- 
beck, Schadow, Schnorr, Koch, &c., as also the sculptor Thor- 
waldsen, chose Rome as the theatre for their efforts; and it 
was in Rome that Germanic art renewed its youth, after correct- 
ing its early errors, and displayed itself first in Bavaria, and 
then along ‘the Rhine, and other parts of its revived country. 
From this period the city of Munich, favoured by the care and 
the taste of the King Maximilien-Joseph, but more especially 
by the present monarch, has become the grand centre of art in 
Germany. 

We should once more remark, that Dr. Miiller’s account of 
the arts, refers only to such branches of “ Art” as we have 
previously described ; at the same time he is careful to inform 
us, that the science of the art was cultivated by distinguished 
archeologists. Among these were the King himself, the Schell- 
ings, Schlichtegroll, Tiérsch, Wagner, Goerres, &c. It is in 
this ‘* science of the art,” both in its metaphysical and physical 
senses, that the Germans most delight and excel, particularly 
the metaphysical ; and it is to the latter we must chiefly attri- 
bute the anger of all the puzzled heads in Europe. Un- 
doubtedly many of the analyses and demonstrations, to say 
nothing of the theoretic speculations, might have been conveyed 
in far less difficult language; but in many cases, also, the im- 
perfection of words to express abstract ideas renders such dif- 
ficulties inevitable to certain subjects. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that there are not at the 
present time in Germany an abundance of writings on other 
subjects than Art. Their great, elaborate, and indefatigable 
labours in science, are well known, labours,—we may add, which 
if not always successful in the father-land, are yet very often 
the fathers of success in other lands. Their learned works are 
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abundant, and their researches into antiquity are of a kind 
sufficient to alarm all the “ancient mysteries,” to a greater 
degree than their own doings in that line of late years have 
troubled the minds of the industrious of modern times. In 
theology they have found a fertile field in every clime ; and even 
in politics (the one forbidden ground in Germany) they con- 
tinually broach the boldest as well as the most ingenious specu- 
lations. In politics, as in all other examinations, they re- 
treat to first principles; and as of all subjects in the world, 
— can least bear to be traced to first principles, the 
avoc that is made with systems of government will of course 
be readily conceived ; but never, by any chance, do you find 
one word with reference to the Prussian government as at 
present established. The writers go as close to the walls of 
this citadel as they dare, then pause and clench their hands, or 
let off signal-rockets in the air, or dart back upon some govern- 
ment in ancient Greece or Rome, just to give you a hint of what 
they would have said. Perhaps this very circumstance keeps 
up an excitement among the political writers which entire free- 
dom of speech would allay,—if we may hazard such a conjec- 
ture with reference to men so sincere as we consider most 
German writers, of nearly all kinas, to be. The “people” 
appear contented enough. 

Vhile in Germany, notwithstanding the various other sub- 
jects of its labours, the favourite one of all is on “‘ Art” in all 
its branches, and “‘ the science of Art,” there are not wanting 
a few essayists and lecturers in America who deliver themselves 
of vigorous principles and exhortations, which if not always 
original in the fullest sense of the term, are frequently so in a 
great measure by reason of the strong individuality and inde- 
pendent medium through which they are viewed and expressed. 
If they often walk in paths explored long since, they yet leave 
the print behind them of new and peculiar foot-steps. The 
best among them think for themselves, and give us the result 
in a bold and plain-spoken tone. Among these the boldest and 
most plain-spoken is Ralph Waldo Emerson ; and as we shall 
have occasion, amidst great admiration, to disagree with him 
upon many points, and to object to an equal looseness and 
extravagance in his mode of stating certain broad principles, we 
think that it will be most in accordance with so honest a man, 
to deal with him in the same frank and direct style. As the 
last subject which we have been considering was that of ‘‘ Art,” 
and especially the branches of painting and sculpture, it will be 
curious to see what one of the best, if not the very best thinker 
in America will say concerning it. To say anything new about 
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art itself is difficult; and to say anything concerning its pos- 
sible progress and future deeds and destinies, is still more dif- 
ficult. The attempt, however, to do both is made by Emerson; 
and sometimes, we think, with very doubtful success. 

He tells us, that ‘‘ because the soul is progressive, it never 
quite repeats itself, but in every act attempts the production 
of a new and fairer whole.” This is a very loose and wide pro- 
position, though involving a truth. It should, however, be 
explained that the author cannot mean every individual soul, 
but certain favoured souls through whom the general spirit of 
nature seeks to express itself. ‘‘ This appears,’ continues he, 
“in works, both of the useful and the Fine Arts, if we employ 
the popular distinction of works according to their aim, either 
at use or beauty.” We certainly think that the attempt to pro- 
duce a newer and fairer whole than can be found in the works 
of the ancient Greek sculptors, and in the works of Raphael, 
Guido, Correggio, &c., does not appear ; and if such an attempt 
were really apparent, we think the success would be very 
doubtful indeed, now and in future. As for the “ popular dis- 
tinction,”»in works of the highest refinement and highest 
“aim,” it is worth nothing, except with a people whose taste 
has been duly educated. “Thus,” proceeds the essayist, “in 
our Fine Arts, not imitation, but creation is the aim.” We are 
quite sure this is not the case in America; and it is only so in 
England with a very few,—such as Turner, Etty, or Maclise in 
painting; Lough in sculpture ; in music, no one; and in poetry 
it is only discoverable in two or three poets, who, with the ex- 
ception of Tennyson, are not popular. In Germany painters 
of original and creative genius are rather more numerous at the 
present time; but there are few new poets, and not many 
more original composers,—though we should admit that one 
such name as that of Mendelsohn is in itself ‘‘a host.” But 
generally speaking as a broad philosophical fact, which Emer- 
son’s statement was intended to be, creation is not the aim of 
artists, but mere imitation, following, copying, and working in 
the grooves of some “school.” He also says, that in portrait 
painting, the painter ‘‘ must inscribe the character, and not the 
features ; and must esteem the man who sits to him, as bimself 
only, an imperfect picture or likeness of the aspiring original 
within.” But who would sit to such a portrait painter? The 
number of aspiring originals would be so few as to cause the 
certain starvation of sucha painter. And of these few what a very 
curious portrait would be produced. A character without features 
would have little chance of being recognized by any one, even 
if such a non-descript could really be painted ; to say nothing 
of the philosophy of a speculation which lets the features go 
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for nothing, though it is manifest that they originate the chia- 
racter, or are determined by character, or display very much of 
the character. What follows, however, with reference to the 
generalization of works of genius, and the instinctive touches 
and suggestions that involuntarily occur in all great works of 
Art, is in a far sounder view of philosophy :— 


** What is that abridgment and selection we observe in all spiritual 
activity, but itself the creative impulse ?—for it is the inlet of that 
higher illumination which teaches to convey a larger sense by simpler 
symbols.” 

“ Now, that which is inevitable in the work has a higher charm than 
individual talent can ever give, inasmuch as the artist’s pen or chisel 
seems to have been held and guided by a gigantic hand to inscribe a 
line in the history of the human race. This circumstance gives a value 
to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, to the Indian, Chinese, and Mexican 
idols, however gross and shapeless, They denote the height of the 
human soul in that hour,—and were not fantastic, but sprung from a 
necessity as deep as the world.” 

** Thus, historically viewed, it has been the office of Art to educate 
the perception of beauty. We are immersed in beauty, but our eyes 
have no clear vision. It needs, by the exhibition of single traits, to 
assist and lead the dormant taste. We carve and paint, or we behold 
what is carved and painted, as students of the mystery of Form. The 
virtue of Art lies in detachment, in sequestering one object from the 
embarrassing variety. Until one thing comes out from the connexion 
of things, there can be enjoyment, contempiation, but no thought. 
Our happiness and unhappiness are unproductive. The infant lies in 
a pleasing trance ; but his individual character and his practical power 
depend on his daily progress in the separation of things, and dealing 
with one atatime. Love and all the passions concentrate all exist- 
ence around a single form. It is the habit of certain minds to give an 
all-excluding fulness to the object, the thought, the word, they alight 
upon, and to make that for the time, the deputy of the world :—These 
are the artists, the orators, the leaders of society. The power to 
detach, and to magnify by detaching, is the essence of rhetoric in the 
hands of the orator and the poet. The power depends on the depth 
of the artist’s insight of that object he contemplates ; for every object 
has its roots in central nature, and may of course be so exhibited to 
us as to represent the world. Therefore each work of genius is the 
tyrant of the hour, and concentrates attention on itself. It is the right 
and property of all natural objects, of all genuine talents, of all native 
properties whatsoever, to be for their moment the top of the world. A 
squirrel leaping from bough to bough, and making the wood but one 
wide tree for his pleasure, fills the eye not less than a lion,—is beautiful, 
self-sufficing, and stands then and there for nature. A good ballad 
draws my ear and heart, whilst I listen, as much as an epic has done 
before.”—Essay XII. on Art. 


All the foregoing is very good ; and though there is not much 
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of it that is new, yet it is all said in a way that shows it to have 
been the natural growth and product of a mind working for 
itself. But presently the essayist propounds the following rather 
strange question ;—that, inasmuch as the chief office of painting 
and sculpture is to educate the eye to the right contemplation 
of the wonders and beauties of natural objects; and inas- 
much as the artist can embody any of these without exception, 
why should he make any selection at all?—*‘if he can draw 
everything, why draw anything?” What he means to say is,— 
why not contemplate nature at first hand, and consider the 
earth as a moving “ landscape with figures.” Two very simple 
replies to this will readily present themselves to most people: 
first, there is the education of the eye (to say nothing of the 
feelings and sentiments) by the very detachment and concen- 
tration which the essayist has just been discoursing about; and 
secondly, the value of painting and sculpture is that we may 
have some especial beauty or grandeur in a permanent condi- 
tion for our contemplation. Besides, the question is of a kind 
that strikes at the very root of all ideality, and therefore at the 
soul of Art. He distinctly says that an actual, matter-of-fact- 
man, and apparently not any selected man, but an ordinary man, 
is a finer figure or statue, than any that can be modelled or 
painted. me if by this he means to tell us that ‘a man” is 
a more wonderful work of art than any other, and that there is 
no artist equal to the Divine Hand, he of course only tells us 
what we all knew before ; and this seems really to be his mean- 
ing. ‘* Away” he exclaims, ‘‘ with all your nonsense of oil 
and easels, of marble and chisels ; except to open your eyes to 
the witchcraft of eternal art, they are hypocritical rubbish.” 
This is a very sounding ante-climax ; for the “‘ except” com- 
prises all that the finest art really seeks to accomplish, and 
does accomplish in so large a measure. But if they did not do 
this, it would not follow that they must be hypocritical ; and 
certainly not so if they did not seek to do it. They would be 
things of themselves, and in themselves ; nor can any conceivable 
condition of men and circumstances render the works of the 
Greek sculptors or the old masters in painting “rubbish.” 
Our friend 1s apt at times to travel a little too fast, and to forget 
that an original thought, or mode of treating a subject, is not 
valuable merely for its originality, but because it is a new view 
of some great truth. 

After repeating that the arts are only initiative, Mr. Emerson 
says, that ‘‘ our best praise is given to what they aimed and 
promised, not to the actual result.” This cannot be said of the 
finest works, because they do accomplish great aims. But we 
shall let him utter his most original view in his own words :— 
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“There is higher work for Art than the arts. They are abortive 
births of an imperfect or vitiated instinct. Art is the need to create; 
but in its essence, immense and universal, it is impatient of working 
with lame or tied hands, and of making cripples and monsters, such as 
all pictures and statues are. Nothing less than the creation of man 
and nature is its end. A man should find in it an outlet for his whole 
energy.” —Ibid. 


Some ten years ago, Robert Owen was taken by a party of 
friends to see the tragedy of ‘“ Macbeth,” and when it was 
over, he was asked his opinion of the piece. ‘It is very sad,” 
replied the philanthropist, ‘to see individuals placed in such 
injurious circumstances. In our new system there will be 
nothing of this kind, except to show what a shocking state the 
old society was in.” It never for an instant occurred to the 
speaker that ‘‘ Macbeth” should also be regarded as a work of 
art, as a wonderful display of human character under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, and as a piece of magnificent poetry. Ina 
very similar style does Emerson deal with this question of art. 
But it is worse than the view just taken ; because whatever may 
be said of the existence of evil passions or vices in tragedy or 
comedy, surely it would be difficult to discover the same with 
regard toa great many of the finest productions of painting and 
sculpture, most of which are quite as beautiful in their moral 
or religious purity, proportion, and elevation, as in their pal- 
pable forms. How they are to be regarded as “ abortive births 
of an imperfect or vitiated instinct” is inconceivable. As for 
such expressions as “cripples and monsters,” because they 
are flat, painted canvas, or hard stone, and not moving and 
thinking flesh, it is too absurd, and is literally calling upon an 
artist to become a Frankenstein. To those higher faculties, 
to which alone the forms of superior works of art address them- 
selves, the objects are not of canvas, nor of stone,—not flat, nor 
dead, but full of feeling or thought, or both. Nor is the essayist 
right even in his own matter-of-fact argument, that painted 
and sculptured objects are “‘ cripples and monsters,”—for he 
should recollect that we see all real objects against a flat sur- 
face inevitably, and only one portion at a time of any round or 
solid thing, seeing therefore no more, at once, of a figure than 
painting can show ; and thus an actual man is as flat a monster 
to the mere sense of sight, as if the sky or the wall behind him 
were canvas. To say that the right end of art is nothing less 
than “the creation of man and nature,” is only an extreme 
expression for what Art does in its most elevated walk ; and as 
for telling us, that we should find in it “an outlet for our 
whole energy”—why so we often do, with the exception of such 
portions of physical energy as have little in common with art. 
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Sculpture might have commenced as a useful art,—a sort of 
figure-writing among savage nations; but to say upon such 
crude grounds as Emerson does, that sculpture in itself as an 
art, “‘ is the game of a rude and youthful people, and noi the 
manly labour of a wise and spiritual nation,” hardly savours so 
much of wisdom and spirit, as of practical hard-headedness and 
commercial enterprise. For these latter, America is better 
fitted ; and as for the Fine Arts, “‘ the grapes are sour,”—they 
cannot reach them. He delights to stand beneath an oak-tree 
loaded with leaves, with all the heavens above him, and feel as if 
in a * thoroughfare ;” but in the works of the plastic arts, and 
particularly of sculpture, ‘‘ creation is driven into a corner.” 
Why, this separation, this wise detachment, this noble selection 
and concentration, is the very thing he so well argued for at the 
beginning of this essay, and said it was “ the virtue of art” and 
“ creative impulse.” He was right ; and there we will leave him. 

Now, with reference to the whole round of Art in its widest 
sense, what Emerson seems to ask is that all its objects should 
be practically useful, and even alive. He would do away with 
art, it seeme, and have us all artists. His meaning is plain, 
but not wise. Equality among men in intellectual and produc- 
tive power is not possible to be attained in any state of the 
world. Nature chooses variety; and some men will always be 
more able to do, and suffer, and accomplish ends than others,— 
and these men will always be the especial and dominant artists, 
let the rest be what they may. 

It is said that Sir Isaac Newton remarked that the writings 
of Shakspere “ proved nothing,” and also, that he (Newton) 
*‘ wondered what the Earl of Pembroke found to admire in 
stone dolls.” If Sir Isaac Newton really ever uttered such 
speeches, they undoubtedly prove somethimg more of his de- 
ficiencies in imagination than if he had written a tragedy or 
made a model, because his remark was directed against great 
and established works. Instead of wishing that Newton had 
not “‘ gone out of his way” so unnecessarily to decry what 
he did not understand, our essayist says he does not wonder at 
the “stone doll remark.” Let each man speak of things 
wherein he is learned and excellent, and have some respect for 
excellences in others different from his own, and a salutary 
sense of doubt as to his own universality of judgment. If in 
the present instance such a warning might be addressed to so 
great a man as Newton was, we do not think it ought entirely 
to be lost upon Mr. Emerson. There is no need, and it is 
moreover, not wise, to set Art and Science in opposition, and to 
speak of utility in an inappropriate sense. Is not the refine- 
ment, the elevation of the soul, useful? Is it of no use to 
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enlarge the imagination by culture, and thereby to extend the 
sympathies, and therefore the feelings You cannot use a beau- 
tiful sun-set, nor a bird’s song in the woods; but are they not 
both of sweet and beneficial influence. The colour-box and the 
bird-cage are a different thing; nor can the practical ever su- 
— the ideal,—we must have both. And to do justice to 

merson, he very finely concludes his essay with the following 
admirable remark :— 


** Whien its errands are noble and adequate, a steam-boat bridging 
the Atlantic between Old and New England, and arriving at its ports 
with the punctuality of a planet,—is a step of man into harmony with 
nature. The boat at St. Petersburgh, which plies along the Lena by 
magnetism, needs little to make it sublime. When science is learned 
in love, and its powers are wielded by love, they will appear the sup- 
plements and continuations of the material creation.” —/bid. 


We have dealt chiefly on this particular essay, because it 
furnished the most striking contrast to those previously quoted 
from German authors; but though we have had occasion to 
differ so often with Emerson in his views, we would not for all 
that have this essay of his regarded as worthless. Certainly 
not: it excites thought. And this may be said of all the book ; 
in nearly every page of which the student may discover some- 
thing to agree with, and something to disagree with, strongly in 
each case. It is therefore an excellent exercise for the mtel- 
lectual and moral faculties ; nor do its most vigorous antago- 
nisms and half-true paradoxes offend, because they are mani- 
festly uttered in all sincerity. The general character of these 
essays is that of self-confident-strength, and intellectual eleva- 
tion, and well-considered wilfulness and fortitude. It may be 
also that there is not unmixed with this a certain stoicism as to 
the feelings, a coldness in the affections, which is not attractive ; 
but that in many pages is displayed a powerful character of in- 
dividuality, and a greatness of soul, is not to be doubted; and 
the exhortations of such a teacher cannot fail to produce a cor- 
responding effect upon such natures as are so constituted as 
to receive them in a like spirit. 

Thus do the intellects of different nations busy themselves, 
like so many waves of different tides and currents, flowing in 
various directions, and coloured by different clouds of bright 
or stormy hue; yet all borne onward by the great circum- 
fluous law of social progress, towards that region, let us hope, 
of fixed peace, even on earth, wherein all discords and antago- 
nisms shall be merged in that harmony which must result 
from human faculties when they have attained their appointed 
perfection. 





Art. VI.— The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
William Smith. 


Tuer is a class of anecdotes, which however well known, be- 
come almost the pleasanter to repeat for that reason; just as 
in the case of favourite airs in music, which we like the better, 
the more we know what is coming. Of this kind is the story 
of Johnson’s saying to Goldsmith in Westminster Abbey, 
pointing to the monuments of eminent men,— 


‘¢ Forsitan et nostram nomen miscebitur istis.” 
(** Perhaps our names will one day mix with theirs.’’) 


In sly reference to which, as they were returning to Fleet- 
street, Goldsmith said to Johnson, pointing to the heads of the 
rebels on Temple Bar,— 


‘¢ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur zstis.”” 
(** Perhaps our names will one day mix with ¢heirs.”’) 


The former of these conjectures has turned out to be well- 
founded. The Jacobite part of the reputation of the two 
friends is of a very obscure sort; but they have both obtained 
their monuments as men of letters ; and what is a great deal 
better, (for the only fame of some who have monuments, con- 
sists, as Goldsmith said, in the fact of their having them,) they 
are still shining with posterity in the lustre of repeated editions 
of their works. 

With writers thus distinguished it is pleasant to take some 
occasion of renewing one’s intimacy; and we have been the 
more desirous to do this with Goldsmith, inasmuch as the re- 
publications of him of late years, together with those of Bos- 
well, and the life by Mr. Prior, have given rise to various con- 
clusions respecting him, both as a writer and a man; some 
critics thinking him in every respect a fine writer, though a 
somewhat ridiculous man; others (and those too of a distin- 
guished order,) conceding every merit to his genius, but little 
to his heart ; and others again regarding him as a thoroughly 
amiable and excellent individual, who has been misrepresented 
oe to the very superiority and simplicity of his virtues. 
We have, accordingly, with great virtue of our own, read ever 
syllable of Mr. Prior’s two octavo volumes of the ‘* Life,” and 
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the four ditto of the “‘ Miscellaneous Works,” several of which 
were new to us, and some not a little startling to our pre- 
conceptions; and we flatter ourselves that if any persons who 
are interested in the subject choose to read what is said of 
Goldsmith in the “ Edinburgh” and ‘‘ Quarterly Reviews,” in 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lives of the Novelists,” in Mr. Prior and 
others, and then in the article before him, he may probably, 
from all these comments united,—some for some points of infor- 
mation, and others for others,—be enabled to gather a real desi- 
deratum, and come to just conclusions respecting the nature 
and merits of this elegant and humorous writer, and very 
curious individual. He may, of course, obtain the same end, 
by a diligent perusal of the author’s writings, quite apart 
from those of the critics; but then it must be a very dili- 
- one. He must leave nothing unread, and no incidental 

isclosure of character unobserved. There are few writers, 
perhaps none of any abundance and originality, whose charac- 
ters may not thus be discovered; and it is not particularly 
creditable to critics in general, to see how lazy and unconscien- 
tious they are in this respect, and how contentedly they repeat 
the remarks and conclusions of others from generation to gene- 


ration, often to the perversion of that fame, whether good or 
ill, which is left in their perilous keeping. 

The “ Miscellaneous Works” commence with the ‘ Bee,” 
Goldsmith’s first avowed set of “ Essays.” A em pleasing re- 


collection have we, from early associations, of this little ‘‘ Bee,” 
which nevertheless turns out, upon later acquaintance, to have 
had a very ill chosen name. A bee is as happy and unmis- 
giving a creature to the imagination as exists, and with reason ; 
for he is busied with nothing but sweets. Goldsmith’s “‘ Bee,” 
thong of small size, is full of melancholy subjects: the very 
exordium is remarkable for that self-reference, and sense of 
his mingled claims and imperfections, which haunted him 
through life; and instead of its having a ‘‘ becoming confi- 
dence,” such as gives assurance to the reader, it anticipates 
disappointment, with a confession of its want of address. 
No. IL., by way of clenching the agreeable impression thus 
made on the reading public, accuses the English ladies, in a 
body, of want of taste in dress. No. III., with a like design 
on the men of business, contains a satire on niggardliness in 
money lending. No. IV., in an ominous article on the “ Un- 
certainty of Literary Success,” informs the subscribers, that 
the ‘‘ ‘Bee’ moves off as heavily as an unplucked goose.” 
No. V., in order to make amends for the attack on niggardli- 
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ness in lending money, has a panegyric on parsimony, nay, on 
miserliness. No. V1., which commences with an essay on 
‘** Education,” concludes with an indecent story. No. VII. 
attacks the middle orders for their pride and —- and con- 
trasts English melancholy with the “ charming” dispositions 
of the French. And No. VIII. and last, denounces blank 
verse as unmusical, and sets up the age of Queen Anne above 
that of Elizabeth. In short, a stranger set of blunders, 
mixed with better matter, and calculated to ruin it both with 
his own age and posterity, was never put forth in a first pub- 
lication by an author destined to become celebrated. It is the 
Goldsmith of the future Literary Club, chattering on without 
thinking, and subjecting himself to the ridicule of inferior 
men. We used to think that Boswell, and Johnson too, had ex- 
ey his absurdities in that respect ; but after reading the 
** Bee,” we no longer wonder at any paradox or contre-temps 
that he committed. 

The ‘* Bee” is followed by the ‘‘ Essays,” in which he has 
not yet got rid of his tendencies to coarseness and indecency. 
And they contain criticisms which would be thought very ex- 
traordinary in the present day. Thus “ Johnson (meaning 
Dr. Johnson), Gray, and Mason” are described as conveyin 
strong sense i: the wildest sallies of poetical enthusiasm.’ 
Johnson’s wild sallies of poetry!! _The essayist is of opinion, 
that Pope sometimes improves upon Homer; that there are 
defects in the similes of ‘ the most sublime parts of Scripture” 
(as if Eastern similes were bound to be like Western); that 
the homely ones in the great Grecian are not to be approved 
(ignorant that an epic poet in the wisdom of his sympathy must 
be as impartial and universal as nature); that “ the language 
of passion will not admit simile, which is always the result of 
study and deliberation” (vide Shakespeare and the commonest 
Irish street eloquence, passim) ; and, finally, that the soliloquy 
in Hamlet is ‘‘ a heap of absurdities,"-—crowning the absur- 
dity of the remark by charging the melancholy prince with 
that very indecision and ultra-thoughtfulness of which his cha- 
racter consists. 

Both the ‘‘ Bee” and the “ Essays,” however, the latter 

rticularly, contain promise of Goldsmith’s elegance and 

mour. 

In the ‘* Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning,” 
our admirable humourist and always graceful writer, but cer- 
tainly never very deep critic, informs us that Dante “ owes 


much of his reputation to the obscurity of the times ? which 
GG 
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he lived,” but that ‘‘ Metastasio restored nature in all her 
simplicity!” which is about as true as if he had said, that 
nature herself owes most of her beauty to night-time, and that 
the least of her sons is the man to do her the greatest justice. 

In this “ Enquiry” occurs the following humiliating pas- 
sage :— 

“* When the link between patronage and learning was entire, then 
all who deserved fame were in a capacity of attaining it. When the 
great Somers was at the helm, patronage was fashionable among our 
nobility. The middle ranks of mankind who generally imitate the 
great, then followed their example, and applauded from fashion, if not 
from feeling. I have heard an old poet of that glorious age say, that 
a dinner with his lordship has procured him invitations for the whole 
week following ; that an airing in his patron’s chariot has supplied 
him with a citizen's coach on every future occasion ; for who would 
not be proud to entertain a man who kept so much good company ? 
But this link now seems entirely broken. Since the days of a certain 
prime minister, of inglorious memory, the learned have been kept at a 
distance. A jockey, or a laced player, supplies the place of the 
scholar, the poet, or the man of virtue. Those conversations, once 
the result of wisdom, wit, and innocence, are now turned to humbler 
topics, little more being expected for a companion than a laced coat, 
a pliant bow, and an immoderate friendship for a well-served table.” 


The certain prime minister here alluded to was Sir Robert 
Walpole. The old poet, who delighted in invitations to dinner 
and the use of people’s coaches, was Young. Any poet, now- 
a-days, not extremely addicted to the love of a ‘* well-served 
table,” would be ashamed to pride himself on such advantages. 
Pope used to say, that he knew of no conversation equal to 
his books ; and this will be the opinion of every man of genius, 
of any right spirit, who knows how little the company of the 
great is worth for its own sake, and whom nothing (except 
indeed the wishes of the amiable) will draw from his fire-side, 
but such wit and genius as they may themselves happen to 
possess. Somers was a man worth dining with; but what 
signified Dr. Young’s “ invitations for a whole week following,” 
and the recommendation whick his lordship’s coach gave him 
to fifty others? The Doctor, who was a preferment-hunter 
and an enormous flatterer, did not see that by such boasts he 
demeaned himself; nor did Goldsmith, alas! perceive it 
either. 

The preface to the ‘‘ Beauties of English Poetry, selected by 
Oliver Goldsmith,” ushered to the world a most extraordinary 
publication, both as to intellectual and moral taste. In the 
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two volumes there was not a particle of Shakespeare or 
Spenser, or any poet previous to Milton; but there was plenty 
of poetasters :—Philips, and Hawkins Browne, and Nugent, 
and Edward Moore, and Sheffield. The “ Rape of the Lock,” 
is pronounced to be, ‘‘ perhaps the most perfect production in 
our language!” Few poems are said to have done “ more honour 
to English genius” than “ Addison’s Letter from Italy to Lord 
Halifax ;” nay, had the ‘‘ harmony” of it equalled “ Pope’s 
versification,” Goldsmith thinks it would have been ‘ incon- 
testibly the finest poem in our language” !!—(* In our lan- 
guage,” is a favourite phrase of the critic). Swift's “ Rhapsody 
on Poetry,” is praised as “ one of the best versified poems in 
our language.” What Prior meant by his “ Alma,” the critic 
says he cannot understand ; but with respect to two of his 


most indecent pieces, “‘ Hans Carvel,” and the ‘ Ladle,” he 
certainly was not so dull ; and yet he has inserted them both in 
a publication which he hoped would be “ useful in schools”! ! 
This is “ blundering Goldsmith” all over; and a very sad 
blunder it was justly thought, and hurt the sale of the book. 
In the preface to the ‘‘ History of England” is a mistake of 
another sort ; namely, an implied a of honesty in re- 


ligious opinion, which is contradicted by the tone of his 
writings throughout. He says of Hume :— 


“* Though I most warmly subscribe to the learning, eloquence, and 
depth of Mr. Hume’s history, yet I cannot entirely acquiesce in his 
principles. With regard to religion, he seems desirous of playing a 
double part; of appearing to some readers as if he reverenced, and 
to others as if he ridiculed it. He seems sensible of the political neces- 
sity of religion in every state; but at the same time he would every 
where insinuate, that it owes its authority to no higher origin. Thus 
he weakens its influence, while he contends for its utility ; and vainly 
hopes, that while free-thinkers shall applaud his scepticism, real be- 
lievers will reverence him for his zeal.” 


Now, if a critic had set his wits to describe Goldsmith’s own 
way of proceeding on this point, he could not have done it 
with greater precision. He painted a Vicar of Wakefield ; 
but in his miscellaneous works delights in sneering at the 
clergy. He repeatedly intimates his opinion, that religion is a 
political institution, and nothing else. He twice tells the 
story of the man who, in warning his son against the enthu- 
siasm of innovation, said, “ he would show him the fate of a 
reformer,” upon which he withdrew a curtain, and showed 
him a crucifix. He says (without qualifying his remark) that 
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“‘ the change of religion in every nation has hitherto produced 
barbarism and ignorance.” In fine, he was a wholesale ad- 
mirer of Voltaire and Bolingbroke, and takes the latter's 
word for anything he chooses to relate! Yet in spite of all 
this, he flatters himself that churchgoers will give him eredit 
for the belief, which he reproaches Hume for pretending to! 
Neither believers nor sceptics can admire such conduct, 
whether for its honesty or its good sense. 

With the like self-blindness, in a passage of the ‘‘ Citizen of 
the World,” he rebukes Tristram Shandy for being “ pert and 
obscene,”” and dealing in double meanings. Now, unfortu- 
nately, though not in the rank abundance of Sterne, Goldsmith 
has plenty of double meanings. In this very work, besides 
other coarse passages, he tells an indecent story (the Pearl 
Diver). 

In letter XX XIV., he speaks of painting only to show his won- 
derful ignorance of it; which, indeed, in his dedication of the 
“Deserted Village” to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he candidly, though 
unseasonably, confesses in a very awkward manner, speaking 
to his celebrated friend on the art in which he is “‘ said to 
excel.” Letter LX X XV. contains a burst of impatience at the 
popularity of the “ Beggar's Opera,” or, as he entitles it, 
** Polly and the Pickpocket.” ‘* What! Polly and the Pick- 
pocket to night, Polly and the Pickpocket to-morrow night, 
and Polly and the Pickpocket again! I want patience. I'll 
hear no more of it. My soul is out of tune; all jarring dis- 
cord and confusion.” This, to be sure, is spoken in the cha- 
racter of a Chinese; but it need not be observed, that the 
Chinese is uncharacteristically in the habit of uttering the 
sentiments of Goldsmith. 

Our author is so little accustomed to keep within the bounds 
of his characters, when his own opinions are concerned, that 
he makes the good and modest Vicar of Wakefield not only a 
fiery oo but a denouncer of the plays of Shakespeare. 
“ As I was pretty much unacquainted with the present state of 
the stage,” says Dr. Primrose, ‘‘ 1 demanded who were the 

resent theatrical writers in vogue, who the Drydens and 
Diwaye of the day?” ‘‘I fancy, Sir,” cried the player, ‘ few 
of our medern dramatists would think themselves much ho- 
noured by being compared to the writers you mention. Dryden’s 
and Rowe’s manner, sir, are quite out of fashion; our taste 
has gone back a whole century. Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and 
all the plays of Shakespeare are the only things that godown.” 
‘“‘How!” cried I, “is it possible the present age can be 
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pleased with that antiquated dialect, that obsolete humour, those 
over-charged characters, which abound in the works you mention?” 
Shakespeare is repeatedly and undoubtedly sneered at in several 
passages of Goldsmith ; and we can scarcely recollect one in 
which any poet is either praised or quoted, whose class is 
superior to that of which our author thought himself a member. 
There is one contradiction, however, to this remark that 
surprised us not a little in an article of his in the ‘Critical 
Review,” on Spenser, whom he treats with reverence and even 
affection; and thinks “his verses may one day be considered 
the standard of English poetry.” But Spenser lived out of the 
highway of popular admiration; otherwise we are compelled 
to believe, that even he, fond as all poets have been of him, 
would have received no such hearty panegyric. 

The Reviews, of which this article on Spenser is one, con- 
clude the third and fourth volumes of Mr. Prior’s collection, 
and though hardly worthy of the author’s repute, are curious 
as coming from his pen; and, considering his character for 
good nature, not a little severe. Wilkie’s ‘‘ Epigoniad,” to 
the dismay of that writer’s Scottish friends, was held up to 
ridicule in them. Mr. Barrett, a translator of “ Ovid’s Epis- 
tles,” it is intimated, might have made a good cobler; and 
Mr. Massey, a schoolmaster and translator of the “ Fasti,” is 
desired not to “‘ pester the world” with such versions as even 
his own boys “ought to be whipped for.” On the other hand, 
justice is done to Burke’s Essay, and more than justice to 
Murphy, Young, and others (all probably acquaintances). 
Gray also is treated better than in our author’s avowed 
writings, where little respect is shown to “ Odes and Church- 
yard Elegies.” As we naturally feel a particular interest in 
this portion of the remains of Goldsmith, we shall give a few 
specimens, which it may amuse the reader to compare with 
the reviews now existing. They appeared partly in the 
** Monthly Review,” when that publication belonged to Grif- 
fiths, a man once better known for some pretensions to litera- 
ture; and partly in the “‘ Critical Review,” while connected 
with Smollett, who is said to have become personally ac- 
quainted with Goldsmith, in consequence of the merits of the 
severe article on Mr. Massey. But what first attracted Smol- 
lett’s notice, as far as regards himself, must have been the 
article on his ‘‘ History of England,” in the “ Monthly Re- 
view,” a mixed criticism of ag and objection. Griffiths 
was an esprit fort; but whether it was in a fit of timidity or 
boldness owing to that circumstance, that he had a criticism 
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on Voltaire addressed to the “ roe mya Review” as a letter, 


we are not sufficiently acquainted with that publication to 
determine. We have selected, however, a portion of this 
criticism as one of our specimens, for an obvious reason. 
Two years afterwards Goldsmith wrote for a magazine, an 
unfinished “ Life of Voltaire ;” of the intended publication of 
which, as a separate work, he thus speaks in a letter to his 
brother, in a sort of intense whisper :—‘‘ I know not whether 
I should tell you—yet, why should I conceal these trifles, or, 
indeed, any thing from you? There is a book of mine will be 
published in a few days, the life of a very extraordinary man ; 
no less than the great Voltaire.” The book was not pub- 
lished ; whether because not completed, or from any danger 
apprehended from opinions expressed in its concluding pages, 
does not appear. But again we must observe, that these 
remarks of Goldsmith on Hume do not look well on the side 
of opinions repeatedly intimated and never recalled. No 
conscientious and charitable man can object to opinions con- 
scientiously and charitably expressed by another; but 
candour is a part of conscientiousness. 

Goldsmith’s article in question is on ‘‘ Voltaire’s Universal 
History,” and thus begins :— 


“¢ The number of surreptitious editions which have been published 
in M. Voltaire’s name, would make us imagine, that both his friends 
and the booksellers were alike combined against his fame and his pro- 
perty; these, by stealing his manuscripts, and those by publishing 
his immature productions. I really compassionate this gentleman for 
his want of discernment in the choice of friends; and their base 
treatment of him must surely excite the indignation of every lover of 
literature. It is the same indignation, no doubt, which has so often 
transported the author himself, even beyond the bounds of truth, and 
provoked him strenuously to disown some pieces which he afterwards 
found no difficulty in publicly reclaiming, when the production made 
its appearance somewhat more methodically. Had his friends stolen 
his manuscripts but once, or twice, we could have forgiven them ; but 
to make a trade of it as they have done !—our astonishment at their 
effrontery even exceeds our pity for the suffering author. Our sur- 
prise is still increased when we consider, that manuscripts are a com- 
modity in which thieves do not much care to deal. We know not what 
veneration the thieves abroad may have for wit; but, among us, whole 
reams of poetry, history, and even divinity, would lie as safe in the 
public highway as in the garrets of the composers, unless the price 
paid by the shops for waste paper should tempt the sons of industry 
to carry it off. But the depriving an author of his property, or his 
fame, is not all the mischief that attends these surreptitious publica- 
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tions; the world may at last be brought to question every thing that 
appears under his name, and, perhaps, even his genuine productions 
may, like the rest, be treated as imposture. Shall l repeat an old 
story? ‘A lady who had heard much of the Marquis de Racan, be- 
came very desirous of a personal acquaintance with him, and sent 
him an invitation to her house; the overture coming to the knowledge 
of two facetious gentlemen of his acquaintance, they resolved to anti- 
cipate the favour intended for the marquis. Accordingly, two hours 
before the appointed time, one of them waited upon the lady and 
confidently assumed the name of Racan. He was received with 
every demonstration of respect. On her part, the lady showed the 
best side of her understanding, taked over all her criticisms, dis- 
played her wit, and was extremely brilliant. On the other hand, 
she was infinitely charmed with the conversation of the gentle- 
man ; who, however, thought proper to make this first visit but a 
short one. No sooner had he taken his leave, than his companion, 
who had waited for the opportunity, also assumes the marquis’s 
name, and introduces himself with the utmost effrontery. The lady 
was a little discomposed at the imposture of her former visitant ; but 
the protestations and well-counterfeited indignation of the new one, 
removing her chagrin, she recovered her good humour, rallied away, 
and was the best company in the world. The second false Racan had 
scarce left the well-pleased lady, enjoying all the triumphs of her own 
vivacity, when the marquis himself actually arrived. We shall not 
attempt to describe the confusion of both parties on this occasion, In 
short, the lady resolved not to hazard a third deception, and the real 
Racan was refused admittance. The application is obvious.” 


Goldsmith then states the nature of the work, and pro- 
ceeds :—‘‘ It would be superfluous to add our commendation of 
those pieces, which, even in their imperfect state, have de- 
servedly gained the approbation of the public. Voltaire’s 
beauties as a writer are many and obvious ; his faults few, and 
well concealed under the dazzle of his abilities.” The subse- 
Sa and only other original remarks in the article, object to 

oltaire’s partiality, but all in the friendliest spirit; and not a 
word is said by this antagonist of Hume respecting the French- 
man’s want of religious faith. 

An article on Jonas Hanway’s ‘* Eight Days’ Journey,” and 
“Essay on Tea,” contains a ridicule of both. Jonas had 
been laughed at the year before by Johnson, and was irritated 
more than became a “ philosopher” by these attacks of the 
wits. His heroical declamations against tea-drinking are so 
absurd, and have met with such extraordinary practical refu- 
tation in these days, that, as they are no longer likely to be met 
with in their own pages, we shall extract a few of them, 
together with the critic’s remarks. 
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The “‘ Journey” was addressed, in letters, to a couple of 
fair fellow-travellers, and Goldsmith naturally enough com- 
mences his criticism by intimating his surprise at the conse- 
quent superfluousness of the details. But Jonas’s title-page is 
— a curiosity, that we must lay the whole of it before the 
reader :— 


“ A Journal of Eight Days’ Journey from Portsmouth and Kingston- 
upon-Thames, through Southampton, Wiltshire, &c., with Miscella- 
neous Thoughts, Moral and Religious; in Sixty-four Letters, 
addressed to two Ladies of the Partie.” To which is added, ‘‘ An 
Essay on Tea, considered as Pernicious to Health, Obstructing In- 
dustry, and Impoverishing the Nation ; with an Account of its Growth, 
and Great Consumption in these Kingdoms; with several Political 
Reflections, and Thoughts on Public Love. In Thirty-two Letters to 
two Ladies. By Mr. H*****. The second edition, corrected and 
enlarged.” 8vo. 2 vols. 

*‘In these Letters (says Goldsmith), which may with more pro- 
priety be styled Essays, or Meditations, the author informs the 
two ladies of his party concerning everything that happened upon 
the journey (though it is supposed they wanted no information 
in that respect); and on every occurrence he expatiates, and in- 
dulges in reflection. The appearance of an inn on the road sug- 
gests to our philosopher an eulogium on temperance; the con- 
fusion of a disappointed landlady, gives rise to a letter on resent- 
ment; and the view of a company of soldiers furnishes out ma- 
terials for an essay on war. But he seems to reserve his powers till 
he comes to treat of Tea, against which he inveighs through almost 
the whole of the second volume, assuming the physician, philosopher, 
and politician. To this plant he ascribes the scurvy, weakness of 
nerves, low spirits, lassitude, melancholy, ‘ and twenty different dis- 
orders, which, in spite of the faculty, have yet no names, except the 
general one of nervous complaints.’ Nay (as the author exclaims) our 
very nurses drink tea! And, what is more deplorable still, they 
drink run tea, that costs not above three or four shillings.a pound! 
The ladies spoil their teeth and complexions, and the men have lost 
their stature and comeliness, by the use of this pernicious drug; our 
time is consumed in drinking it; our morals injured by the luxuries 
it induces ; our fortunes impaired in procuring it; and the balance of 
trade turned against us by its importation. To remedy these evils, 
the author, though he allows us to continue the use of our porcelain 
cups, and our sipping, would substitute in the place of tea, several 
very harmless herbs of our own growth, such as ground-ivy, penny- 
royal, horehound, trefoil, sorrel, not forgetting cowslip flowers, whose 
wine he tells us is a most powerful soporific ; and, truly, if this be the 
case, the infusion might have some good effects at many a tea-table,” 

“It is the curse of this nation,” exclaims our author (Hanway,) 
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‘‘ that the labourer and mechanic will ape the lord; and therefore I 
can discover no way of abolishing the use of tea, unless it be done by 
the irresistible force of example. It is an epidemical disease ; if any 
seeds of it remain, it will engender an universal infection. To what 
height of folly must a nation be arrived, when the common people are 
not satisfied with wholesome food at home, but must go to the 
remotest regions to please a vicious palate! There is a certain lane 
near Richmond, where beggars are often seen in the summer season, 
drinking their tea. You may see labourers who are mending the roads, 
drinking their tea; it is even drank in cinder carts; and what is not 
less absurd, sold out in cups to hay-makers. He who should be able 
to drive three Frenchmen before him, or she who might be a breeder 
of such a race of men, are to be seen sipping their tea! 


* Was it the breed of such as these, 
That quell’d the proud Hesperides ?’ 


‘* Were they the sons of tea-sippers who won the fields of Cressy 
and Agincourt, or dyed the Danube’s streams with Gallic blood? 
What will be the end of such effeminate customs extended to those 
persons who must get their bread by the labours of the field ?” 


The “‘ end is,” that “‘ the sons of the tea-sippers,” have won 
the battle of Waterloo, and that the British race are at this 
moment the cictators of the world. Johnson’s defence of tea 
against Hanway is well known. Jonas was a good man, but 
otherwise not a very wise one; and the worst of it was, he 
thought his wisdom still greater than his goodness. ‘‘ Jonas,” 
says Johnson, in Boswell, “ acquired some reputation by tra- 
velling abroad, but lost it all by travelling at home.” In one 
respect, however, he kept water from us to some purpose; for 
he was the introducer of umbrellas. What was not said 
against the “effeminacy” of that innovation? And yet we are 
still safe and sound and victorious, notwithstanding the um- 
brellas of Jonas, and the tea of the Doctor. “ Every nation 
that is rich,” says Goldsmith, in concluding his remarks on 
this subject, ‘‘ hath had, and will have, its favourite luxuries. 
Abridge the people in one, they generally run into another; 
and the reader may judge which will be most conducive to 
either mental or bodily health; the watery beverage of a 
modern fine lady, or the strong beer and stronger waters of her 
great grandmother.” 

Goldsmith, aware of the goodness of Hanway’s heart, does 
but sport with his mistakes. The following are specimens of 
severity towards writers of whom he knew nothing but the 
presumption. His review of Mr. Massey’s translation of 
Ovid’s “‘ Fasti,” is thus opened :— 
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** It was no bad remark of a celebrated French lady, that a bad 
translator was like an ignorant footman, whose blundering messages 
disgraced his master by the awkwardness of the delivery, and frequently 
turned compliment into abuse, and politeness into rusticity. We can- 
not indeed see an ancient elegant writer mangled and misrepresented 
by the doers into English, without some degree of indignation; and 
are heartily sorry that our poor friend Ovid should send his ‘ Sacred 
Calendar’ to us by the hands of Mr. William Massey, who, like the 
valet, seems to have entirely forgot his master’s message, and substi- 
tuted another in its room very unlike it.” 


After some specimens which he pronounces “ beneath all 
criticism,” he begs leave to remind the author, of the old 
Italian proverb, “traduttori, traditori,’’ (translators are traitors, ) 
and concludes (as before observed,) by requesting he will never 
more “ pester” the world with such versions, ‘‘ as even his 
own schoolboys ought to be whipped for,’—Mr. Massey was a 
schoolmaster at Wandsworth. 

Mr. Barrett is another unhappy schoolmaster ; one of a race, 
whom Goldsmith seems glad of an opportunity of lashing, 
probably in recollection of what he suffered from them himself, 
weasels while an usher. Mr. Barrett, probably translated 
** Ovid’s Epistles,” in emulation of Mr. Massey’s “ Fasti,” an 
unlucky memorandum for his critic. The following are pas- 
sages from the review. ‘The first line quoted is a most unfor- 
tunate specimen for a schoolmaster. Had Paris been drowned 
at sea, Penelope says,— 


“ Cold in a widow’d bed I ne’er had Jay, 
Nor chid with weary eyes the lingering day.” 


‘** Lay for lain,” (says Goldsmith,) by the figure Ginglimus. 
Our translator makes frequent use of this figure,— 


‘* Thus when each Grecian press’d the bloody field, 
Cold icy horrors my fond bosom chill’d.” 


‘* Here we may observe, how epithets tend to strengthen the force 
of expression. First, her horrors are ‘cold,’ and so far Ovid seems 
to think also; but the translator adds, from himself, the epithet ‘ icy,’ 
to shew that they are still colder,—a fine climax of frigidity. 


* But Heaven, indulgent to my chaste desire, 
Has wrapp’d (my husband safe) proud Troy in fire.’ 


‘‘ The reader may have already observed one or two instances of 
our translator’s skill, in parenthetically clapping one sentence within 
another. This contributes not a little obscurity; and obscurity, we 
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all know, is nearly allied to admiration. Thus, when the reader begins 
a sentence which he finds pregnant with another, which still teems 
with a third, and so on, he feels the same surprise which a countryman 
does at Bartholomew fair. Hocus shows a bag, in appearance empty ; 
slap, and out come a dozen new laid eggs; slap again, and the num- 
ber is doubled ; but what is his amazement when it swells with the 
hen that Jaid them? 
‘ Heav’n grant the youth survive each parent’s date, 

And no cross chance reverse the course of fate ! 

Your nurse and herdsman join this wish of mine, 

And the just keeper of your bristly swine.’ 


“ Our translator observes in a note, that ‘the simplicity expressed 
in these lines is so far from being a blemish, that it is, in fact, a very 
great beauty; and the modern critic, who is offended with the mention 
of a sty, however he may pride himself upon his false delicacy, is 
either too short-sighted to penetrate into real nature, or has a stomach 
too nice to digest the noblest relics of antiquity.’ He means no doubt 
to digest a hog-sty ; but, antiquity apart, we doubt if even Powell the 
fire-eater, himself, could bring his appetite to relish so unsavoury a 
repast.” 


The critic subsequently, as we have before noticed, ranks 
Mr. Barrett with “‘ cobblers.” But ‘‘ let not the reader,” says 
he, ‘‘ imagine we can find pleasure in thus exposing cheuadé- 
ties which are too ludicrous for serious reproof. While we 
censure as critics, we feel as men, and could sincerely wish 
that those whose greatest sin is, perhaps, the venial one of 
writing bad verses, would regard their failure in this respect 
as we do, not as faults, but foibles; they may be good and 
useful members of society without being poets. The regions 
of taste can be travelled only by a few, and even those often 
find indifferent accommodation by the way.” 


And then follows a touching and eloquent exhortation :— 


** Let such as have not got a passport from nature be content with 
happiness, and leave the poet the unrivalled possession of his misery, 
his garret, and his fame.” 


Goldsmith was at that time living in the wretched nook 
near Snow Hill, called Green Arbour Court, borrowing and 
lending pansfull of coals, and occupying a miserable room with 
one chair in it; which, when a visitor took, he sat in the 
window. 

It seems strange that Goldsmith should write a ‘ Life of 
Nash ;” but though a far superior man, he had many qualities 
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and propensities in common with the “ King of Bath,” per- 
sonal good nature, lavish generosity, a love of fine clothes 
and gaming, and an ambition of witty sayings. It is a some- 
what unaccountable circumstance, by the way, in the history 
of Nash, that he would not accept knighthood, because he was 
not rich enough; a piece of prudence, hardly compatible with 
what is related of his inordinate vanity. There is a very ex- 
traordinary critical remark in this ‘‘ Life,” which would seem 
to have been worthier of Nash himself than his biographer. 
It laments, that a better inscription was not put upon a statue 
of Frederic Prince of Wales, because the ‘‘ subject” was 
“* worthy of the utmost exertions of genius!!” Very different 
was the opinion of a Jacobite epitaph, which, after intimatin 
that the subject had better have been any other of his ne 
highness’s family, concluded with saying,— 


‘¢ But as it’s only Fred, 
There’s no more to be said.” 


We have now fetched out from the less popular writings of 
Goldsmith several points which appear to be illustrative of his 
character ; and we shall begin to state the impression which a 
new review of that character has made on us, by stating, that 
the worst thing we ever heard charged against our author was 
his having no affection for his mother; so far, at least, as it can 
be proved by his neglecting her while he was in England, and 
not writing to her in Ireland for many years. Now, want of 
affection for a mother is a bad charge at any time, and a very 
singular one in the history of a man of genius; genius having, 
for the most part, appeared to inherit its greatest, or perhaps at 
any rate, its tenderest portion from the mother’s side, and to 
have always shewn itself grateful in proportion. But it would 
seem from Mr. Prior’s Life, that Goldsmith’s mother began 
this unpleasant exception to such histories, by having no 
affection for her son; or at all events, by being a woman of 
rough and reproachful cast, constantly giving him to under- 
stand her displeasure, and not calculated therefore to excite 
any great gratitude or sympathy, even on the part of her off- 
spring. hether this was the cause or not, we cannot say ; 
but we fear it is evident both from Goldsmith’s life and 
writings, that, although he was a man of a cheerful and good- 
natured temperament, tenderness, in a — degree, cannot be 
said to be one of his characteristics. Even his Wakefield 
Vicar, though interesting from his bonhommie, has more will 
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and dictation in him, than the humorousness of his character 
lets us at first perceive ; and it is remarkable, that Goldsmith 
always makes butts and disagreeable women of his mothers. 
The Vicar’s wife, Mrs. Croker in the “ Good-natured Man,” 
and Mrs. Hardcastle in ‘“‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” are all of 
this cast,—a very curious and not at all pleasant fact, in our 
opinion. It is not understood that Goldsmith ever had an 
attachment of the heart, or indeed any female attachment, or 
even any particular friendship. His life seems to have been 
that of a bachelor, and man of the town, from first to last. 
In other words, he had no very great sentiment of any sort; 
and with all our respect for such genius as he had, we are 
compelled to differ with the superlative epithets lavished on 
him, especially as a poet, and to think that his powers were 
stinted by that deficiency. How can great poetry be expected 
from a man of no depth of feeling or warmth of enthusiasm, 
and who sees nothing in motherhood itself but a subject of 
drollery? Goldsmith had no sordid vices; he was generous, 
even lavish, “at the moment,” and could not bear to see an 
object in distress without relieving it; but we hear nothing of 
a pains-taking and reflective generosity like that of Johnson; 
and if he had no sordid vices, we are compelled, on a thorough 
perusal of his writings, to agree with those who have charged 
him with the petty ones of envy and jealousy. He is con- 
tinually girding at successful writers, and at prosperity of 
almost every sort; can seldom let Shakespeare himself alone, 
without a sneer ; and we cannot call to mind, that except for 
some critical purpose, and then very rarely, and generally for 
objection’s sake, he ever quotes Shakespeare, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher, or Ben Jonson, or Milton, or Chaucer, or even Dryden 
or Pope, or any poet or writer whatever in greater repute than 
himself; nay, he hardly ever quotes any body at all, or seems 
to have any pleasure in the recollection of his literary brethren. 

Goldsmith’s very beauties as a writer, partake, we think, of 
this want of heartiness. His elegance is perpetual. He is one 
of the most careful, and in that respect, successful of writers ; 
but though we are charmed with him for a time, and never 
offended, we at last miss variety, colouring, enthusiasm. His 
style, though never affected, is too uniformly cautious, and 
balanced, and unexciting. Its only variation is when he 
indulges in a bit of humour; and even then he is pretty cer- 
tain to take — care of his sentences, and his classical 
conciseness. e never rises into grandeur; he is never borne 
away by transport; and the consequence is, the reader is never 
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raised, or transported, himself. His only hearty passion was 
for humour; his best and most commendable qualities (and 
they are truly valuable) are his good sense, his scorn of cant 
of any sort (one excepted,) and his toleration of all honest 
differences of opinion. The blundering and uncouthness, 
which was natural to his own careless temperament and 
rustical breeding, he very freely and honestly transferred to 
his favourite heroes,—such as Moses and young Marlowe ;— 
the elegance, which he had sense enough to desire, but could 
not attain to in his own person, he studiously reached in his 
compositions. As a prose writer, he is cultivated, pleasing, 
and instructive, sometimes extremely entertaining. As a poet, 
he is only a graceful inferior of the school of Dryden and 
Pope; likely to last, because he is terse and unsuperfluous, 
though not perhaps for many generations. When the intel- 
lectual fashion of his day is entirely gone out, it is probable 
he will go with it, because he has no great hold on what is 
vital and enduring in the worids of passion and imagination. 
It is with great pain we have come to these conclusions 
about Goldsmith, particularly those respecting his envy, in- 
sincerity, and apparent incapability of cordial attachment. 
The worst thing to say for him in the matter is, that we 
began our perusal of the ‘‘ Life,” and ‘‘ Miscellaneous Works,” 
in the hope, and, indeed, trust, of coming to conclusions di- 
rectly opposite ; and, perhaps, the disappointment has soured 
our criticism, and disposed us in some respects to do him in- 
justice. It is certainly difficult not to suppose that the 
** Vicar of Wakefield” will endure as long as any other plea- 
sant piece of nature, worked up with art ; and ‘* She Stoops to 
Conquer” is a production which the love of laughter would 
not ‘‘ willingly let die.” We sincerely hope it may be so; 
and if any other critic, as impartial as ourselves, or even as 
attached to Goldsmith as we have been, shall find himself 
enabled, after as close a perusal of the volumes above mentioned, 
to refute what we have been compelled to advance, he shall 
have our cordial acknowledgments. 























Arv. VII. Hontem, Hoje, e A’manha : Um Papel Politico. Yes- 
terday, To-day, and 'l'o-morrow: a Political Paper. Lisbon. 


Atrnoveu Portugal has been for many centuries the faithful ally 
of England, there is perhaps less known of her internal policy and 
domestic arrangements, by the generality of persons, than of 
almost any other country of Europe. This is owing to the 
searcity of intelligent travellers who have penetrated beyond the 
capitals ; the few native writers who have ventured boldly to ex- 
press their opinions in print, or foreigners who have been able to 
gain a sufficient insight into the affairs of the country to form any 
opinion at all. Above this, is the ever fluctuating state of polities, 
—the only movement perceptible throughout the kingdom, but 
which, according to the liberal Whig principle, is preferable to 
no movement, even although it be a retrograde one. 

Blessed with a delicious climate, bearing on her surface and 
under her surface many valuable products, with a population in- 
telligent though uninstructed, kind-hearted though quick in their 
feelings, with expert seamen, and the means of an extensive 
foreign commerce, Portugal only requires domestic peace, and the 
patriotic exertions of the educated portion of her community, in 
order to become a flourishing and happy country. 

By far the most enlightened English traveller who has favoured 
the public with the result of his observations in Portugal, is the 
Earl of Caernarvon ; but some sixteen years have passed since his 
lordship, then Lord Porchester, visited the country, during the 
lapse of which period vast changes have taken place in its political, 
religious, and social state. The government has been shifted from 
a representative form to an absolute, and again to’ a representa- 
tive, with every change which could possibly be rung on the latter, 
short of republicanism ; to effect which changes a civil war has 
deluged the land in blood, and whatever party have been in power, 
others have been found ever ready to take up arms to oppose 
them ;—not a year indeed passes without a revolution of some sort 
or other being attempted. 

Besides Lord Porchester, several other intelligent persons 
have written on Portugal; but their works refer almost exclusively 
to the war waged by Dom Pedro, to win for his daughter Donna 
Maria the throne occupied by his younger brother Dom Miguel, 
which ended in the complete discomfiture of the absolutists and 
the establishment of the charter. The writers we allude to were 
in some cases officers employed in the military or naval service of 
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the constitutional party, and are prejudiced in favour or against 
the cause for which they fought, according to the treatment they 
received at the conclusion of the affair. By the accounts of most 
of them, their reward was 4 fair specimen of what is generally be- 
stowed by the liberals of any country on the tools with which 
they have carved out their objects. The talented writer of 
** Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow,” belongs to a very dif- 
ferent class of persons than the above. He is a Portuguese, and 
a lover of his country—further than that it is difficult to say bv 
his work to what political party he has a bias. He is a hater 
of absolutism—he is no republican—he despises the Miguelite 
party—he respects a monarchical government—and he has friends 
among the Cartistas (very different from the English Chartists) ; 
but he appears to think that there is abundance of room for im- 
provement on whatever side we look, and in that point we 
cordially agree with him. He speaks calmly, but boldly and 
openly. “If Portugal,” he observes, ‘‘ will continue obstinately in 
the course she has pursued and still blindly pursues, a dark abyss 
agp to engulph her.” An awful warning to which we find few of 

is countrymen pay attention : some, it is true, see their danger, 
but are unable to stop the maddened herd; and as by an estampedo 
of wild animals on the prairies of North America, they are 
hurried on till the whole will be finally precipitated into the chasm 
before them. . 

Since the accession of Donna Maria Segunda to the throne of 
her fathers, one or more administrations have been formed by each 
of the many political parties into which the country is so unfor- 
tunately divided, but one and all have fallen in consequence of a 
great radical evil. The public revenue is insufficient to meet the 
public expenses. Each party have exerted their utmost talents 
to establish order and regularity in the financial department, with 
the same deplorable want of success. This failure arises not so 
much from a want of resources (if they could be employed), as 
from the continual state of revolt in which one half of the popu- 
lation has for some time been arrayed against whatever is the 
constituted authority. There is an abundant mine from whence to 
draw the supplies, but it is unworked. In parliament, the oppo- 
sitionists make it a point to throw every sort of embarrass- 
ment in the way of the government, even seconded by open rebel- 
lion out of doors when they cannot otherwise supplant those in 
place. The consequence is, that extraordinary expenses are in- 
curred by each ministry in attempting to crush revolt; and 
instead of devoting their time and energies to an effectual — 
ization of the country, they are compelled to employ all their 
attention in counteracting the machinations of their political 
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opponents, both within and without the doors of the senate. In 
the mean time, from the want of funds, all improvements are 
neglected. 

On that account every weak ministry who are determined to 
keep in place, must be a bad ministry, however good may be their 
intentions ; as, instead of doing what is the most beneficial to 
their country, they must endeavour to forward the interests of 
those classes who are the most willing to support them; and such 
must, under the present order of things, be every Portuguese 
ministry, to whatever shade of politics they belong. The 
destructive conflict of parties we speak of is the more fatal to 
the welfare of the nation, as it tends to keep up that revolu- 
tionary spirit which must ever render the institutions of the 
country insecure, and may end, alas! in an outbreak of the same 
horrors which accompanied the Reign of Terror in France. We 
speak this advisedly, as the opinion of many of the most sagacious 
men of the country. When once the sluice-gates of what is 
falsely called liberalism have been thrown open, as the boiling 
surges of anarchy rush through, no human strength has power 
to close them. In Portugal, matters have not yet arrived at 
that extremity; the people are satiated with the horrors of the 
late war, and the greater number pant for quiet. They are not 
like their neighbours the Spaniards, who rest not till they have 
glutted “their almost insatiate thirst for blood: were it not for 
this, and that the generality of their rulers are not of sangui- 
nary dispositions, their country would ere this have become the 
theatre of the like deeds which are destroying Spain. 

The leaders of these parties ought to see the threatened 
danger, but the lust of power and the eager pursuit of place 
blind them ; and although there appear to be no real political dis- 
tinctions in their principles besides the assumed colour of their 
respective banners, they wage more destructive war among them- 
selves, and inflict greater injury on the land, than did Dom 
Miguel during the whole time he was attempting to secure him- 
self on the throne. 

It is difficult, out of such confusion, to describe the real dis- 
tinction of political parties. We will first draw them up under 
the following titles :— 

“The Advocates of an Absolute Form of Government.”— 
These are the followers of Dom Miguel; comprising a few of the 
older noble families who have been deprived of their privileges by 
the more liberal parties,—the greater part of the monastic orders, 
to whose influence Dom Pedro gave the finishing stroke,—and a 
few brigands, who are ever ready to fight under any banner which 


will give them the greatest licence. 
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* Absolutismo Illustrado.””—The term is untranslatable.—A 
sovereign with restricted powers, but without any houses of par- 
liament, as in Prussia. ‘The higher and better educated of the 
aristocracy, and many of the more respectable and better class of 
priests, are advocates of this system. 

The third party are the Friends of the Charter—namely, a 
constitution on the monarchical principle, as established by Dom 
Pedro.—These are by far the most numerous, the best educated, 
and most influential men in the state; their principles are de- 
cidedly conservative, though some affect to call themselves like 
the English Whigs. Perhaps the least honest may be merely 
adherents to the strongest party for the sake of place and emolu- 
ment ; but agreat majority are advocates of order, peace, and the 
best institutions of their country, liberal and enlightened and 
abolishers of real and practical abuses. 

The fourth class are the Advocates of the Constitution of 1820. 
—Like the Spanish constitution, on the popular principle.—This is 
radicalism throughout, and has consequently numerous supporters 
among the demagogues of the educated class, and those who have 
no stake at issue. They profess to wish fora sovereign, provided 
he will consent to be a puppet in their hands; but they are re- 
publicans and anarchists at heart. 

Then there are the Constitutionalists of 1838, possessing juste 
milieu principles between the two above-mentioned p&arties.— 
These are the true Whigs,—the waverers between right and 
wrong, who would be despots, but, fearing the people, seek to win 

wer by persuading them they are their friends and lovers of 
iberty. They, like their brethren in England, profess the 
greatest respect for the person of their queen, but at the same 
time take every means to rob her of her power and prerogative. 

The sixth and last party, who would certainly count the 
greatest number among their partisans, if their projects were 
once successful, are the Arsenal Party, or Republicans.—The 
arsenal party are so called from a regiment who joined them, 
raised chiefly from among the workmen in the arsenal. Though 
they do not in general speak their opinions in public, they fear- 
lessly advocate them in private; and we have frequently been 
surprised to hear people, whom we supposed Cartistas, and others, 
expressing their expectation of having an Iberian republic 
established before the lapse of many years. 

But it must be observed that it is not upon these charac- 
teristic distinctions that the actual belligerent parties wage war. 
The three banners in parliament are the Cartistas, who are at 
present the government party ; the Setembristas, or advocates of 
the constitution of 1838 ; and the Coallizao—the coalition. This 
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last comprehends men of all the above-mentioned distinctive prin- 
ciples, now united to upset Costa Cabral, who is at the head of 
the party in power, holding the office of the minister of the home 
department. His party are called Cabralinos—the goat-fol- 
lowers,—cabra being a goat. 

The Baron Fao Cao holds the multicoloured standard of the 
opposition, under the name of the Coallizao, the soul of which is 
Rodrigo da Fonseca Magalhaes, an old enemy of the minister. 
Senhores Passos Silva, Aguiar, Baron Sa da Bandeira, Mozinho 
d’Alboquerque,—all fight against Cabral, but each has his own 
private views of ambition or party aspirations. 

In fact, our conviction is, that all this guerilla warfare of 
parties arises from the grasping lust of individuals for power and 
place ; nor can it be said that there is any fixed creed of political 
principles in the country,—for all the chiefs have at different times 
fought under the different political colours, and Costa Cabral 
himself, the head of the Cartistas, has served under all the ban- 
ners, inclusive of the arsenal or republican. This Babel-like 
confusion of political doctrines is fraught with circumstances 
which must ultimately prove subversive of the whole structure of 
government, when anarchy with its attendant horrors will run 
riot over the land, and the throne of Portugal will be levelled with 
the dust. 

There is one feeling in which all classes, and those of all shades 
of politics, cordially jom—namely, a thorough jealousy of British 
interference ;—ungrateful as it is foolish, we may say, yet we 
ourselves cannot be surprised at it. While England has bestowed 
benefits on the Portuguese, she has at the same time held the 
lash over them in terrorem. She has forgotten that there is no 
prouder man than a decayed gentleman; and in that light she 
ought to treat the Portuguese, humouring their foibles, and 
paying them at least every exterior semblance of respect. 

We English are acknowledged by all to be a powerful and 
sage ern and can well afford to lower our tone of superior- 
ity. Portugal does not really suppose herself equal to England 
in power or a knowledge of the arts and sciences, but she likes to 
be treated as if she was; and by doing so, we should bind her to 
us for ever as a friend, and have far more influence than we can 
otherwise hope to obtain. In consequence of this feeling, a pro- 
ject has arisen to imitate the plan of the Prussian league, by 
combining with the other Continental nations to exclude the 
manufactures of England entirely from their markets. Their 
expression is—‘*‘ We may be clad in sheep-skins, or we may go 
well nigh to starve, but we shall, at least, be free from the over- 
bearing pride of those English.” We do not say that they will 
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ever succeed in their project; years may pass before they can ; 
but when England does fall from her present palmy state of pros- 

rity and greatness, they will be the first to take advantage of 
bes weakness, and to rejoice at her wretchedness. 

Having mentioned the various political parties which distract 
the kingdom with their insane disputes, we will give a rapid 
glance at some of their projects. 

The general and darling plan of nearly all is the union of Spain 
and Portugal, but they again differ as to the means by which 
that union should be effected. The monarchical party, probably, 
wish for the junction of the two crowns by the marriage of the 
— of Spain with the young prince of Portugal, making 

isbon the capital. They appear to forget the lessons they have 
received from past experience, when the kingdoms were joined, 
and Portugal became but a province of her more powerful neigh- 
bour, when Spanish troops garrisoned every fortress of the lesser 
kingdom, when Spanish ministers swayed her destinies, and when 
even Spanish literature and the Spanish language were alone in 
repute among all polite circles. 

Many deny that this can again occur ; but what has once hap- 
pened, will so probably again ; and should such a union take place, 
Portugal will learn to repent it. The project of the republican 

arty is to unite the two countries, under the title of the Iberian 
public, on the same principles of government. as that of the 
United States, which they appear wonderfully to admire. The 
scheme may, to most of our readers, seem chimerical ; but we 
doubt not that—foreign influence apart—it would actually take 
omy although we do not for an instant imagine that it would 
ring either happiness or wealth to the nation. 

It is well known that the liberals of 1820 actually entered into 
negotiations with the Spanish liberals for the union of the Penin- 
sula; and every year the notion gains ground, that it would be 
the grand saving measure for the two countries,—as they suppose 
it would at once place them among the first-rate Euro 
powers, causing them to become both rich and populous, and en- 
abling them to bid defiance to the foreign insults of which they 
so bitterly complain. Many people affirm that Dom Pedro 
entertained for some time the wish for the junction of the two 
countries—we presume, under the monarchical system ; and what 
admits of no doubt is, that the republican party of September, 
1838, attempted to realize it on the federative principle. 

The democratic principle is the tendency of the age; and the 
march of intellect urged forward by education, imperfect though 
it is, which a great mass of the people enjoy, gives gigantic force 
to that tendency. In England, an highly educated and influ- 
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ential priesthood, an enlightened aristocracy and gentry, and the 
affluence of the middle classes, check, in a great measure, this 
growing propensity; but in countries like Portugal and Spain, 
where the force of the harmonizing aristocratic principle has been 
almost, if not completely, destroyed, and is every day yet more 
rapidly decaying,—and when misery brings discontent toall classes 
of people,—it works its way into the hearts of all men: they feel 
themselves poverty-stricken and wretched, and they anticipate, 
in an entire change of system, a panacea for all the evils they 
endure. 

Now, from all we have seen and heard, we cannot doubt that 
such an event as the union of Spain and Portugal may actually 
occur, if affairs continue in their present state; though we have 
too much reason to feel certain, that very far from the anticipated 
results will be the consequence. The Iberian republic may be 
established, but it will be on the tombs of the best and bravest in 
the land; the blood of thousands must flow to wash away the 
ancient institutions of the country,—the executioner of one day 
must become the victim of the next; war, famine, and their 
attendant horrors, must first range unrestrained over the fair 
surface of Lusitania, ere the long-sought-for object is attained ; 
their fields will be uncultivated, their vineyards rooted up, their 
commerce destroyed: but what care they for that! Liberty is 
their object ; for that they are ready to sacrifice all they . 
They hear that the United States are great and flourishing, so 
they wish to imitate them: but let both the Portuguese and 
Spaniards beware ; they are not fitted by temper or character for 
republican institutions ; and although such as we have granted 
may be established, the first man of daring and talent combined, 
who rises into power, will overthrow them, and will bind far 
stronger chains around them, than those from which they have 
at the cost of so much blood emancipated themselves. 

Perhaps France may step in with offers of assistance to settle 
the disputes of all parties; and in the then reduced state into 
which this Iberian republic will have fallen, what effectual resist- 
ance can she make against the will of her subtle and powerful 
neighbour? France has once, for a time, called herself the mis- 
tress of Spain; and she longs to be so again, when there may be 
no Wellington to defeat her aims. Can England put a check to 
the present deplorable state of the Peninsula ? ost assuredly 
she can; and it is clearly her interest to see both Spain and 
Portugal flourishing countries, with an increasing population em- 
ployed in agriculture and commerce,—consumers of her manufac- 
tures,—instead of retrograding in civilization, destroying each 
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other’s lives, leaving their grounds untilled, their commerce neg- 
lected, and their colonies abandoned. 

Their destinies are in the hands of England; and England 
alone is capable to attach them firmly to herself—to restore har- 
mony among the people, and their thrones to their legitimate pos- 
sessors. This she may do—not, however, in the old system of 
diplomacy, by dictating terms as from a conqueror to his slaves, 
but, as we have before said, by humouring their caprices, by 
yielding to their wishes, by appearing to sacrifice her own inter- 
ests, when in reality none are sacrificed, and by treating them 
in every way as equals. This conduct will in no way, surely, de- 
rogate from the respect due to herself. 

One thing would, we believe, have saved Portugal,—a commer- 
cial treaty with her old ally; but through her wavering, and what 
Fa her double-dealing, and the high-handed dictates of 

ngland, it has not been effected. 

We think both parties were to blame ; Portugal, because her 
pride forbade her to consult her own interests, and yield, even 
though she must have done so with a bad grace; and England, 
because she did not more minutely consult the character of the 
people with whom she was dealing. 

In private life, a man who would succeed in the world, must 
use very different language to different individuals; and to gain 
his point with those in a lower station than himself, he must be 
the more courteous and condescending. The same rule holds good 
in our political relations with other nations ; though it is unfor- 
tunately one which we English are very apt to neglect, and 
therefore too often are defeated, when, by attending to it, we 
might have succeeded. With our equals,—for we acknowledge no 
superiors,—a bold, confident language is the only one worthy to be 
used—exacting an ample apology or severe retribution for every 
insult or injury offered to us; and by acting ever thus, we can 
afford to be magnanimous with less powerful nations, for no one 
will then suppose that we yield through weakness. 

That Portugal has behaved with (what appeared to those who 
knew not the exact position of her ministers) the most blind and 
foolish obstinacy, is no reason that England should follow her 
example ; or, as she will not benefit herself, that we should not 
benefit her, when, as it has been shown, it is our true policy to 
do so. She madly refused the proffered terms of a commercial 
treaty with England, and now deeply regrets having done so ; 
for all right-thinking people well know, that thus she would 
assuredly have established her own prosperity ; but notwith- 
standing this, there is a strong party opposed to all connection 
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with England,—some from their political views, and others from 
their private interests—their fortunes being embarked in the ill- 
conducted, and therefore to the community injurious, manufac- 
tories of their own country. These parties will in most points 
support Costa Cabral, though they are his opponents in his com- 
mercial measures ; and in the critical position in which he stands, 
he dares not offend them. Yet, of all the political leaders, he is 
the most amicably disposed towards a connection with England ; 
and were not his hands tied by the above-mentioned causes, he 
would at once have yielded to the points of dispute, when he 
clearly — that his own propositions were not likely to be 
accepted. 

If Portugal forms the proposed treaty, Spain will be eager to 
do the same, and happy results to all parties will be the conse- 
quence. Now the question is, whether it is worth England’s 
while to bring so desirable an event to pass, and, by preserving 
the Peninsula from even a worse anarchy than that into which 
she is at present plunged, to secure, before it is too late, so near 
and large a market for her own manufactures. Though Portugal 
is in a sadly depressed and disordered state, Spain is in a yet 
worse predicament, and it is to the former country therefore that 
the first overtures ought to be made. 

The following remarks were given us by one of the principal 
manufacturers engaged in the trade with Portugal; and from 
having consulted all parties, we feel assured that the proposed 
plan would be satisfactory to them, and would be gladly accepted 
by the Portuguese government. Suppose by it the Portuguese 
got the scale of reciprocity slightly in their favour, which we 

eem problematical ; it is more to the interest of all the British 
merchants connected with them, than allowing their trade to be 
ruined by a further delay, even although the terms, which might 
perhaps ultimately be agreed on, should appear more beneficial 
to them. 

“The extent of the concessions offered by the Portuguese 
during the late negotiations never having been made public, they 
cannot be stated with certainty, but enough has transpired to 
prove that they were such as would have enabled the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain to supply Portugal almost exclusively, 
or at least to an extent equivalent to the value of the exports 
from thence; which being admitted, it cannot be denied that an 
advantageous reciprocity would have been attained.” 

The principal import of British manufactures into Portugal 
has always been cotton goods, upon which there is levied, under 
the existing tariff, a duty averaging about 35 per cent.; for 
although some articles pay much more, they are of small amount, 
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whilst others of extensive consumption are admitted at a much 
less rate,—not exceeding from 15 to 25 per cent. upon velveteens, 
grey domestics, long cloths, bleached calicoes, &c. &c., which 
form at least one third of the whole imports. Upon this actual 
state of things it is said, and can be proved, that the Portuguese 
were willing to abate éwo fifths on some articles, and one fifth on 
others—reducing the whole to what would not have much ex- 
ceeded a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem; which every one 
acquainted with the trade of the country must acknowledge would 
have been quite sufficient to secure the almost entire supply of 
Portugal in that branch of our manufactures, and besides, through 
her, facilities would have arisen for its introduction into Spain. 
There appears to be no doubt that the terms offered were far 
from being so favourable in regard to our woollen manufactures, 
which the Portuguese have a strong impression they can produce 
themselves, the raw material being a staple of the country. 
Still it is asserted that a reduction of 40 per cent. was offered 
upon the actual duty, which would have placed the importers 
upon a much better footing than at present; and it is notorious 
that they all now regret bitterly the non-conclusion of the treaty, 
although at first opposed to it from an idea that their interests 
were not sufficiently consulted. 

And so it is more or less with every other minor British in- 
terest ; whilst in the important article of Newfoundland cod-fish, 
of which Portugal is even now the greatest consumer in the 
world, it is reported that one half of the existing duty of 7s. per 
quintal was to be abated. Taking these imports all together, even 
with the present high duties, it may be safely affirmed that they 
equal, if they do not exceed, the exports of Portugal to Great 
Britain ; in proof of which it may be remarked that for many 
years scarcely a ship has sailed for London without taking a large 
amount of gold and silver coin. 

The conclusion of the proposed treaty with Portugal would 
have been putting, as it were, the wedge into Spain to bring that 
country to equal terms; as with moderate duties levied in Por- 
tugal, it would have been impossible for any government in Spain 
to prevent their introduction through a frontier of 150 leagues,— 
an advantage which the French enjoy, and which has of course 
been promoted by the contrary policy. Asa proof of it, goods 
manufactured in France at nearly 30 per cent. greater cost than 
in England, are sold in Spain cheaper than English goods; 
whereas with the proposed duties, France could not compete with 
us, and Portugal would reap the advantage till Spain came to 
terms. A great boon to Portugal would be aslight reduction of 
the duties on Portuguese brandy, so as to give a spirit at pre- 
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sent entirely unknown in the English market, an opportunity of 
competing with French brandy. For some years to come, no 
very large quantity of the best Portuguese brandy could be pro- 
duced at a low price, so as to make any material reduction in the 
amount of duties levied in England on French brandy. Arrange- 
ments might with facility be made, so as to prevent the English 
revenue in any way suffering, at the same time that Portugal 
would be justly benefited,—she consuming so large a portion of 
English manufactures, while France takes the smallest modicum. 

Public taste is capricious ; and although the best Portuguese 
brandy is a far purer and better spirit than Cognac, some such 
assistance as we propose will be necessary to bring it into the 
market, where, as we have said, it is unknown,—it having been 
brought to its present state of perfection only within the last two 
or three years; requiring also that age to bring forward its best 
qualities. We again say, that even if England were to lose 
slightly in her revenue by any arrangement she made, she would 
be ultimately the gainer very considerably by the increased con- 
sumption of her manufactures. 

One of the great drawbacks to the commercial prosperity of 
Portugal is the injudicious system of monopolies she employs, as 
a means of levying her revenue, by farming them out to the 
highest bidder. It was first introduced by Pombal, who, although 
in some respects an admirable minister for a despotic monarch, was 
totally ignorant of the first principles of political economy. Among 
the many injurious effects of this ignorance, was the arbitrary 
establishment of the Oporto Wine Company, professedly for the 
object of superintending the sale of the wines grown on the banks 
of the Douro, and for preventing the introduction of the inferior 
qualities into the market. They, however, not only superin- 
tended the sales, but became purchasers themselves, having also 
the power of approving or condemning any wines; they taking 
the condemned wines at a certain fixed price, selling such wines 
in Portugal, or shipping them to England. They also had the 
entire monopoly of brandy. 

The effect of this arrangement was, that those farmers who had 
no influence in the company were afraid of expending any money 
in improving their wine, knowing that it would probably be 
placed in the second quality list : the merchants were obliged to 
give high prices for the wines they bought; being allowed only to 
select from a certain approved portion, and having to pay any 
oe demanded for brandy. On its first establishment, the 

nglish market being closed to the produce of most of the other 
wine districts, owing to our war with the greater part of the 
world, the consumption of Port wine rather increased than fell 
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off, notwithstanding the high price paid for it. The taste for it 
once being introduced, for several years the consumption con- 
tinued steady; but at length the low price at which sherry was 
sold, the introduction of other wines, the more temperate habits 
of its chief admirers, the increase of the incomes of private in- 
dividuals, and the general stagnation of trade, combined to lessen 
gradually its consumption. 

In the mean time Dom Pedro, with his liberating army, arrived 
on his native shores, abolishing among other tyrannical abuses 
that most flagitious one,—the company,—the greater number of 
whose members were among the supporters of Dom Miguel. 
The entire stock of the company’s wines and brandies were de- 
stroyed, not by the constitutional party, but by a French officer 
in the service of Dom Miguel, as his army were evacuating Villa 
Nova, on the south bank of the Douro. The conflagration would 
have spread, as it was intended, to the property of the British, 
had it not been for the determination of Captain Glascock, the 
English naval commander in the Douro, who, landing with his 
blue-jackets and marines, threatened the French mercenary with 
British vengeance if he persisted in his design ; and succeeded 
effectually in cutting off the progress of the flames. 

The loss of so large a stock of fine wines, several successive 
scanty and bad vintages, and the great demand in England, which 
(owing to the siege of Oporto, the stores being in possession of 
the Miguelites) had not been supplied for many months, contri- 
buted to keep up the price, notwithstanding the abolition of the 
Wine Company. A vital disease had, however, been given to the 
Oporto wine trade. People in England had gained a taste for 
other wines which can be produced and sold at a lower price 
than can tolerably good Ports, for several reasons,—one of which 
is that the Portuguese government levy a duty of £3 per pipe 
on each pipe exported, which materially increases its price: thus 
each year has seen a gradual diminution of its consumption. It 
must be observed that the great falling off during the last two 
years in the quantity exported, arises from the protracted nego- 
tiations with England; the British wine-merchants, expecting 
each day to have a reduction of the duties, having carefully ab- 
stained from increasing their stocks, These years must not be 
considered therefore a fair criterion to judge of the decrease, nor 
must the present year of 1844, when, from the supposition that 
no treaty will take place, they have imported largely. 

The Portuguese government, urged on by many of those who 
had beert accustomed to taste of the loaves and fishes of the 
former company, argued, that as the exportation was greater 
during its existence, it must be owing to its abolition that it had 
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fallen off. The company was therefore re-established, without any 
of their ancient privileges ; but each year they have been attempt- 
ing to regain them, and now that the trade does not improve, it is 
proposed to give them the whole of their former power. If such a 
measure takes place,—and there seems every probability of it,— 
the consequences cannot but be disastrous to the trade, and to the 
country at large; the incomes of the farmers will be decreased, 
and they will be deprived of the means of improving their vine- 
yards, and they will become disaffected and revolutionists; the 
merchants, both native and foreign, will be subject to every con- 
ceivable annoyance; high prices will be kept up to the advantage 
alone of the company ; the consumption in England in consequence 
gradually decreasing the quality of the greater part, at the same 
time falling off, till by degrees, instead of 30,000 pipes exported 
yearly, not 10,000 or even 5,000 will be consumed in England. 

The only means that can possibly save, not only the Oporto 
wine trade, but the existence of Portugal, are the abolition of the 
restrictive system, and a speedy adjustment of a commercial treaty 
between her and England. 

We have, we think, clearly shown that it is to the interests of 
both countries, that this treaty should take place ; but yet, know- 
ing the character of the Portuguese as we do, and the position in 
which their ministry stands, we feel confident that they would 
rather persist in their obstinacy than make any further overtures 
to their powerful and somewhat dictatorial ally. We leave it there- 
fore to one of the most powerful and enlightened ministries which 
has ever swayed the destinies of England, to determine whether 
it is or it is not tothe commercial interests of Great Britain, that 
her old ally shall be allowed to perish; for on their fiat depends 
the fate of Portugal. 

Before concluding our observations on the political state of 
Portugal, we will give a rapid sketch of various parties who 
have held power since the first open attempts were made to gain 
liberal institutions for the country in 1820, up to the present time. 

The revolution of 1820 divided the nation into two distinct 
parties, royalists and constitutionalists ; but the latter soon sub- 
divided themselves in two sections on the question of one or two 
chambers, and a veto to the king. The democratic principle 
prevailed, and with it was organized the constitution of 1820. 

On the fall of that constitution in 1823, the aristocratic 
liberals joined the king, and followed him with the moderate 
royalists to Villa Franca. Having thus counteracted the ambi- 
tious and undutiful projects of Dom Miguel and his party, they 
took the lead in public affairs. 

At the restoration of the charter in 1826, the friends of the 
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constitution of 1820 gave up their point, and joined their former 
friends in proclaiming the charter, and defending it against the 
Miguelite or queen’s party. On Dom Mi el being appointed 
regent by his brother Dom Pedro, most of the leading men of 
both parties, who had opposed themselves to his projects, quitted 
Portugal. In 1828, after the unfortunate result of the liberal 
movement at Oporto, to upset the tyrant, almost all those who 
had in any way joined that movement emigrated. 

The ill-concerted plans of the principal liberal leaders, who, 
landing at Oporto, quickly found themselves at the head of an 
army, whom they as shamefully abandoned,—Palmella, Terceira, 
Saldanha, and other officers being among them,—occasioned mu- 
tual recriminations. Saldanha and Palmella were rivals, and the 
latter succeeded in making the former suspected by Dom Pedro 
when he arrived in England. Saldanha was at the head of the 
liberal party, by whom he was beloved, and he fully expected to 
have had the principal post awarded to him in the councils of 
Dom Pedro; but he, either fearing the republican tendency of 
Saldanha’s principles, and suspecting that Palmella would prove a 
minister more complaisant to his own wishes, gave the latter 
the lead in the affairs of his daughter. Saldanha could ill brook 
being thus neglected ; and when his attempt to land at Terceira 
proved unsuccessful, he became exasperated beyond measure, from 
suspecting that it was owing to the plots of his political opponents 
that the British ships of war so unaccountably interfered on that 
occasion. 

He retired in disgust to France, and took no part in the 
arrangements of the expedition, which, landing at Oporto, drove 
out the absolute party from that city, but were besieged by them 
for many months within its walls. Here, however, by the unani- 
mous wish of the army, with whom Saldanha was a great 
favourite, he was recalled by Dom Pedro, although never a personal 
friend of his. 

When at length the usurper was driven from the kingdom, at 
the first session of the Cortes called by Dom Pedro, Saldanha’s 
friends appeared in the opposition, placing him at their head. 
On this, the party in power became seriously alarmed, particu- 
larly when they discovered his determination to refuse a peerage 
in order to be a deputy in the other house. He was not, how- 
ever, satisfied with the nature of the opposition his friends made 
to Dom Pedro and his ministers, at the head of whom was Silva 
Carvalho, so he at length quitted them. 

The opposition, seeing no other way of upsetting Carvalho and 
his friends than by a popular commotion, roused the people of 
Lisbon, ever ready to revolt, and brought about the revolution 
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of September, which upset the charter and the ministers. This 
was more, however, than they contemplated. Silva Passos now 
took the lead in the new order of things; and it must be confessed 
to his credit, that he stopped the tide of revolution, by temporizing 
ably with all parties, and establishing the constitution of 1838, 
which does not differ very essentially from the charter. 

Passos had many friends who were always true to him, but his 
party was composed of many adverse elements, which soon brought 
about a division among his political adherents. The parties 
striving for influence then, were the Setembristas Puros, or advo- 
cates of the constitution of 1820; Moderados or Ordeiros, who 
followed the principles of the constitution of 1838 ; and the Re- 
publican or Arsenaleiros. 

Passos retiring from the administration, the Crdeiros took the 
lead. After a succession of events of little importance, during 
the administration of the Baron di Bom Fim, the republican 
party broke into open rebellion in the streets of Lisbon. They 
were fired upon by the regular troops, who remained firm to the 
queen, and hundreds were the victims of their madness. 

Government were now convinced of their danger, and that they 
were in the power of an armed and revolutionary populace ; they 
were, therefore, glad of the pretext to disarm the national guard 
throughout the kingdom. It was on this occasion that Costa 
Cabral first made himself conspicuous, by siding with ministers 
against his former republican friends the Arsenaleiros. 

The threatened invasion of Espartero called for an effectual 
resistance. Most of the Cartista officers were again admitted 
into the army, and battalions of volunteers were formed, composed 
almost entirely of Cartistas. In fact, Bom Fim saw that his admi- 
nistration could not much longer stand without the assistance of 
that party. 

These events completely disorganized the Setembristas ; and 
the Sabroza administration, which succeeded that of Bom Fim, 
being suddenly dismissed by the queen, Costa Cabral, Fonseca 
di Magalhaes, and Aguiar came unexpectedly into power. The 
first step of the administration was to dissolve the parliament ; 
and in 1840, another being called, they obtained a very large 
majority of Cartistas in their favour. Nothing, however, was done 
in the first session—to the disappointment of the Cartistas, who 
fully expected that the charter would be legally restored by a 
decision of the Cortes. Ministers, however, were divided in 
their opinions as to the way, and the proper opportunity, of 
bringing about this change—serious quarrels taking place on the 
subject between Costa Cabral and Fonseca di Magalhaes. 

The inhabitants of the North of Portugal, being generally 
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favourable to the charter, it was determined first to proclaim it in 
that part of the kingdom, its known partisans being well prepared 
for the purpose. Costa Cabral arrived in Oporto early in January, 
1841 ; and by his genius, his activity, and penetration, seconded 
by many new friends,—for he had not hitherto been a favourite 
among them,—in less than three weeks he was able to combine 
the necessary elements, and to proclaim the charter at Oporto, 
27th January, 1841. He then organized a strong and efficient 
army, with which he marched to Coimbra, where he overcame an 
unsuspected and formidable opposition ; and on the 10th of Febru- 
ary the charter was proclaimed at Lisbon. 

Costa Cabral now formed a new administration, but he did 
not obtain, apparently, for a long time, the favour of the queen. 
Being, however, surrounded by all the elements which constitute 
the strength of political parties, he for a time secured himself in 
his position against the combined efforts of his enemies. He has 
since, however, by his haughty and overbearing demeanour, lost 
many of his adherents, and in the pride of his triumphant suc- 
cess, he has refused to temporize with many useful elements of 
security. The formation of the Coallizao was the result of this 
conduct,—many reputable persons having deserted him, and 
enrolled themselves under it from personal enmity to him, who 
would, were he less proud and severe, have served him faithfully. 

From this and other causes, his influence was on the decline, 
one of the effects of which was the revolt in the Alemtejo, headed by 
the Conde de Bom Fim ; but the fall of that nobleman and ex- 
minister, who with several regiments he had gained over had 
sought refuge in Almeida, and the capture or flight of all who had 
taken up arms, has done much to strengthen his administration. 

Bom Fim proclaimed the charter, with modifications, and a 
change of ministers; the first was a party pretext—the last was 
the real motive. He and all the officers attached to him have 
fled to Spain; while several who had been apprehended for 
creating disturbances in Lisbon, on the same ground, have been 
banished to the coast of Africa, the prisons being crowded with 
inmates. This is a most objectionable policy, under the pre- 
sent state of feeling in Portugal; for it exhibits rather weak- 
ness than strength, and too clearly proves that the minister, 
having lost the moral influence in the state which raised him to 
his pees osition, hopes to retain it by striking terror into 
the hearts of his foes: this may for some time succeed; but a 
reverse of fortune will, we fear, before long, hurl him from his 
seat. It is much to the credit of the Portuguese, that no execu- 
tions have taken place, nor will any further punishment be in- 
flicted on the revolters. Probably, indeed, even the officers will 
be pardoned before long. 
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Notwithstanding all his faults, we esteem Costa Cabral, from 
believing him to be, of all the public men of his country, the most 
fitting to regulate her movements; and we trust that he will take 
advantage of the re-establishment of his power, to open such 
negotiations with England, as may lead to the conclusion of a 
treaty, which we deem the only certain panacea for all the dis- 
orders of Portugal. 

As the form of government has so frequently changed of late 
years in Portugal, for the benefit of some of our readers, we 
will give a slight sketch of it as it at presentexists. It assimi- 
lates as nearly as possible in most respects to that of England. 
The power of the queen is about equal to that of ours. She 
has, however, the prerogative of selecting a council of state, 
whose office lasts for life, and whom she may consult on all 
difficult matters: thus, when displeased with her ministers, by 
the advice of the said council, she may dismiss them without 
compromising her own authority. The ministers themselves 
also may, by consulting the council, go rather beyond their con- 
stitutional powers; but they must afterwards ask for bills of 
indemnity in parliament. The present ministers are now acting 
thus, hoping to get their proceedings approved of by the Cortes ; 
but that they will be so, there appears to be some doubt. 

The election of the meibers of Parliament, or as they are 
called, the deputies to the Cortes, is different to the English 
system. They are not directly chosen by the people; but the 
nation being divided into a certain number of circles, each 
circle chooses so many electors, and those electois assembling in 
a central point name the deputies. Both the number of electors 
and deputies are in proportion to the inhabitants of each circle. 

The aidan of Peers has nearly the same constitutional power 


as our House of Lords. The sage’ are created by the queen, 
oO 


their nomination being only for life. Except those of the 
princes of the blood royal no new titles are hereditary, and it is 
yet undecided whether any others shall be so. The title of the 
father is, however, on application, generally bestowed upon the 
son. The bishops also are peers. The number of the peers is 
unlimited. 

It would be impossible in the circumscribed space of an 
article in a review, to explain clearly the judicial system of 
Portugal. It is taken from that of France. Besides the 
supreme court of justice at Lisbon, which takes cognizance of 
the proceedings of the relagoens, there are the relagoens of 
Lisbon, Oporto, Ponte Delgada, and Goa. 

There are also sitting magistrates in every concelho or circle, 
called juizes de direito or juizes ordenarios—the first named by 
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government, and the last by the people: then there are the 
magistrates of policia correctional, policia preventiva, juizes dos 
Orfads, &c. ke. The relagoens take cognizance of the different 
judgments of all these. 

There is a supreme tribunal for commercial affairs at Lisbon, 
besides the tribunals of commerce of Lisbon and Oporto. The 
first is composed of the dezembergardores or judges of the 
kingdom ; the second, of a commercial body elected by the 
merchants, with a president named by government. The judges 
are chosen for life, and according to the charter, independent of 
the government; but by a decree just brought forward Costa 
Cabral wishes to alter this arrangement—an error in judgment 
on his part most certainly. 

The municipal corporations are named by the people. They 
are subject in a great degree to the juntas de destricto, which 
may be considered as all the municipalities of the province 
combined, as these juntas are formed by deputies sent by each 
municipality who meet at the chief town of the province or dis- 
trict. The municipal corporations nominally act with indepen- 
dence ; but they may be dissolved by government. 

As the political machinery is now arranged, the election of 
the deputies depends almost entirely on the camaristas. 

Having now taken a cursory glance at the past, present, and 
probable future political state of Portugal, we will give a short 
account of her present moral, social, and religious state ; and 
here we have a far more pleasing task before us. 

Not only is no country less known; but none has been more 
maligned and abused than Portugal, since Lord Byron exposed, 
as fair game, the whole of its population by his bitter and cut- 
ting satire. His lordship started the quarry, and every one 
who touches on the shores of Lusitania, even for a few days, 
considers they are bound to follow so illustrious a huntsman and 
join the cry till they run the hard-driven game to death. 

Can we be surprised then, (that circumstance considered) 
when we hear that the English are in bad odour in Portugal ; 
and that the people would rather sacrifice their own interests 
than continue any further connection with a country which 
despises and insults them? We cannot, indeed, blame them ; 
the very feeling shows that Byron’s strictures were unjust, for 
far rather would they turn to bite than to caress the hand which 

maltreats them. They have many faults, of which they them- 
selves are aware—and they have many virtues, too, which the 
world in general does not seem inclined to allow. Ingratitude 
must not be ranked among their failings, nor do they forget the 
benefits England has afforded them; and it is the remembrance 
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of those benefits which prevents them throwing off altogether 
the yet existing-connection with their old ally. 

A few days ago we were visiting the magnificent pass of Sala- 
mondi, through which the devastating army of Soult was 
driven out of Portugal by Lord Wellesley. ‘‘ Ah!” exclaimed 
a Portuguese gentleman, on whom we were calling at Braga, 
the chief city of the fertile province of the Minho, and ery 
which both armies passed, “You can scarcely understand the 
enthusiasm with which your countrymen were received in this 
city. Hada god descended on earth he could scarcely have 
been more welcome.” Such feelings and such expressions are 
common, and it is our own fault if they have not been cherished. 
Beckford, long before Byron visited Lisbon, wrote in a very 
different style to his; so did the correct but somewhat unenter- 
taining Murphy ; and in later days, Lord Caernarvon is among 
the few who have risen above the herd of senseless abusers and 
have described the Portuguese in their true colours. M‘Culloch 
has, in his ‘‘ Geographical Dictionary,” collected all the abusive 
expressions to be found in every work on Portugal, from the 
earliest date to the present day, carefully omitting every word 
said favourable to the country. Indeed his abuse is almost 
absurd in its virulence, and we cannot help supposing that he 
must have some personal feeling of enmity against the people 
he so maligns. The last work we will mention is one compiled 
by the Secretary to the Board of Trade, on the ‘‘ Commercial 
Tariffs, Regulations, and Commercial Capabilities of Portugal.” 
It is of far graver import than all the others, and serious 
indeed is the injury it has caused to both countries. The aim 
of the work is clearly to prove to England that Portugal is a 
country too poor and barbarous to be otherwise than worthless 
to us in forming a commercial treaty: to accomplish this aim 
numberless mis-statements have been made; it is full of the 
most cutting abuse of the Portuguese, and it omits to mention 
several important points bearing on the subject. Besides thus 
misleading her Majesty's government, several copies of the 
pamphlet having been sent to Portugal, it has raised the 
greatest indignation in the breasts of the Portuguese, much in- 
creasing that dislike to a connection with Great Britain which 
has for some time been forming. ‘‘ We laughed before,” say 
the Portuguese, “at the sneers of your poets and your tourists ; 
but this publication bears the dignity of being an official docu- 
ment, and must be looked on as a gratuitous insult offered by 
your government to ours.’”* 

* But when we consider that Portugal, by the Methuen treaty, secured, as is 


most ably shown by Mr. Mac Gregor, a practical monopoly of the wine — and 
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Can Portugal avenge herself? Perhaps not. But surely 
that she is powerless does not redound to England’s glory who 
treats her thus. Such conduct is unworthy of her own great 
deeds: it is like trampling on the neck of a fallen friend—that 
friend, too, once her superior in naval enterprise, her gallant 
pioneer to the unknown regions of the South, whose daring 
seamen had already doubled the stormy Cape before a British 
keel had ventured beyond the smooth Mediterranean—an ally, 
too, who fought by our side as bravely, and shed her blood as 
freely as could Britons in many a heady battle. 

The Portuguese were certainly in no way behindhand with 
the rest of Europe in the arts and sciences, or in warlike and 
commercial enterprise, until the untimely death of the hapless 
Sebastian with the flower of his chivalry, left the kingdom 
without a head and the country in confusion. From that period 
we may date their decline from their ancient greatness. 

To the pernicious influence of the Jesuits,—equally the 
ruin of Poland and Portugal,—the Portuguese ascribe the 
insane expedition of the young king to the shores of Africa; 
and to the same influence the general subjugation of the national 
mind to superstition and apathy, by which all those great 
qualities which had before distinguished them were com- 
pletely banished. From that time their naval enterprise lan- 
guished—their martial ardour died away—colony after colony 
was lost—their ships decayed, and their wealth became ex- 
hausted—the monastic and clerical orders increased,—all com- 
bining to throw the dark mantle of ignorance over the whole 
laity. A few monks, it is true, retained the light of knowledge 
among themselves, and saved the nation from the stigma of being 
in complete darkness; but chary of bestowing it, the effect on 
the great mass of the people was the same—they were plunged 
in the grossest ignorance, and many of the nobles also, scarce! 
better instructed, were but more licentious and lawless. Such 
was the state of things, which the Marquis of Pombal, during his 
administration attempted to remedy; few of his measures, except 
his two greatest, survived his fall from power—the banishment of 
the Jesuits and the reformation of the university of Coimbra. The 
seed of better things was, however, sown to spring up in time. 

At the invasion of the French, the old state of affairs pre- 
vailed ; and great as was the misery they inflicted on the peo- 
ple, good effects resulted from it,—their minds first learned to 

reak through the iron bonds of bigotry ; and their British allies 


that France was lost as a consumer of English goods to a great extent, by that evil 
treaty, that she was sacrificed to an inferior power—Portugal, we can scarce feel sur- 
prised at the views of Mr. Mac Gregor, which appear commercially sound.—Eb. 
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following, taught them to think better of the northern heretics. 
The outbreaks to gain constitutional freedom for their country, 
followed; and although despotism for a time retained the oa 
ancy, numbers on that account, being compelled to emigrate, 
wandered throughout Europe, but chiefly to England, and 
learned to appreciate the high value of the liberal institutions, 
and the advanced civilization of the lands they visited. 

From the day, therefore, that Dom Pedro, with his gallant 
little band of followers, landed on the beach of Mindello, and, 
after many months of hard fighting, drove Miguel from his 
usurped eam and established the constitution, gradual but 
important improvements have been taking place throughout the 
country. 

One of the first great acts of Dom Pedro, was the abolition 
of the monastic orders throughout his daughter’s dominions. 
He saw that no half measures would be efficacious in getting rid 
of those crying evils, so with one determined swoop he drove 
them from the land. Many blame him for this summary act— 
but what might appear injustice to a few, was justice to the 
whole ; and people may with equal wisdom complain, that the 
leper or the madman is secluded from society. ‘Their former 
abodes remain in every lovely spot throughout the country,— 
like snail-shells on a wide field, curious and beautiful, now reft 
of their slimy inhabitants. The nunneries, however, are not 
abolished, they are merely allowed to die a natural death, it 
being decreed that no nuns shall be professed. Permission was 
also given to all to return to their families, but few in com- 
parison took advantage of the leave. The numbers of those 
who remained are gradually decreasing, as death removes them 
from their prison-house ; and now, no young fair faces are to be 
seen gazing wistfully forth from the grated windows of those 
huge piles we pass in every city of the kingdom. Most of 
the religious processions were also discontinued; and in Lisbon, 
the altars, with the images of the saints at the corners of the 
streets, were pulled down, though in the provincial towns 
people did not proceed so far: confession also was but little 
attended to,—indeed, the Romish Church in Portugal trembled 
to its foundation. In consequence of these changes, the pope 
refusing to acknowledge the young queen, or the bishops and 
clergy she appointed, fulminated a bull against her dominions. 
For this, the mass of the people cared not at all—yet, though 
religious motives influenced but few of the leaders, a party was 
formed, at the head of which was the Bishop of Viseu, who 
refused to acknowledge as their pastors or ministers any of the 
clergy not expressly appointed by the pope. Now, since the revo- 
lution, few of the parish priests had been so appointed; and 
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great numbers therefore of the people neglected to attend mass, 
or to confess tothem. One party giving up their religious exer- 
cises through indifference, and the other from looking on their 
ministers as intruders, the churches throughout the country 
were almost deserted. The staunch adherents to the papal 
authority met, however, in private houses, in barns, and in 
some places, even in secret vaults, to perform the ceremonies 
of their religion, with the priests who had never given in their 
adhesion to the new order of things; and having an especial 
bull from the pope, could not be considered under the ban of 
excommunication. This feeling was evidently instigated and 
fostered by the friends of Miguel, in the hopes of its becoming 
general, and of thus restoring him on religious grounds, and 
through the papal influence, to the throne. At first, the 
government not being aware of the extent of the conspiracy, (for 
so it may be considered,) attempted to suppress the party with 
a strong hand, and numbers of the recusants were imprisoned ; 
but when it was discovered how far the evil had spread, it was 
judged advisable to do away with the cause, which might serve 
as an excuse fora fresh revolution. Overtures were therefore 
made to the pope, who however, at first, refused to open nego- 
tiations ; nor, until various concessions were made to him, 
would he listen to the prayers of his petitioners. But his 
holiness, well aware that too great severity on his part would, 
probably, irretrievably alienate the country from the dominion 
of Rome, at length, therefore, despatched a nuncio to Lisbon, 
who soon reconciled all parties; though he could not effect the 
restoration of the monasteries, or the recall of the Jesuits. No- 
minations to bishoprics and other clerical offices were confirmed, 
the religious processions were re-established ; and Rome, we 
suspect, is quietly regaining her influence. Much good has 
however been accomplished,—superstition has received a blow 
from which it will not quickly recover; and the people having 
become far less bigoted than formerly, look upon the followers 
of other faiths with very lenient eyes, and no longer imagine that 
none can be saved without the pale of their own Church. 

We regret that the Portuguese were compelled again to ad- 
mit the papal influence among them,—they say that the power 
of Rome is no longer to be feared; but we deem, that the 
country which would be free from that worst of slavery, the 
slavery of the mind, must watch with lynx-eyed caution her 
insidious efforts to throw her adamantine chains around them. 
Even in the nineteenth century, let Portugal beware—she has 
an artful enemy to deal with ; and let England also look to her- 
self, for these very Portuguese, whom we are accustomed to 
consider the most bigoted subjects of the Romish Church, look 
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upon us as the cherishers of that very order, whom they have 
so much reason to dread—the Jesuits. They regard them as 
men who hesitate at no means, who will assume every disguise, 
who consider every treachery lawful to accomplish their aims,— 
those aims being universal power over the minds of their fellow 
men, to reduce them to a mental slavery, ¢o seize the true light 
in oxder to hide it within their own impenetrable tabernacle. 
Yes, the Portuguese knowing them, and hating them as the 
do, predict the downfall of the Protestant Established Church 
in Britain through their means. We must remark, that no 
sooner had Dom Miguel usurped the throne he had sworn to 
preserve for his niece, than under his auspices the Jesuits 
flocked back to the country; and some had nearly worked their 
way to the professors’ chairs in the University of Coimbra, 
when the liberating army of Dom Pedro entered Portugal. 
They were once again banished to Italy—the only country, be- 
sides England, where they are welcome—for however much the 
popes were formerly their enemies, they have now formed a 
league, offensive and defensive, for their mutual protection. 

It is much to be doubted, whether any advantage will accrue 
from the re-establishment of these religious pageants, so calcu- 
lated to mislead the people, who totally misconceive their 
meaning. Many of the more enlightened Portuguese aver, 
that their countrymen being so long accustomed to the gaudy 
spectacles of the Church, it would be impossible to make them 
pay any attention to religion without them ;—but on this point 
we differ; for we believe that there naturally exists among 
them as little tendency to bigotry and superstition as among 
any other nation in Europe, and that with an enlightened and 
educated clergy they would become a highly moral and reli- 
gious people. Indeed it may well be said that they are so at 
present, for they possess in an eminent degree the great 
Christian virtues of faith, hope, and charity. What more can 
we say in their favour? From the first, ill-directed, results the 
superstition of which they are accused ; the second virtue is 
shown in their resignation under suffering and affliction, and in 
their never attempting to fly from the inflictions of Heaven by 
self-destruction; and their charity is exhibited in their kind 
behaviour towards each other,—by the numberless institutions 
throughout the country to support the distressed, and by the 
thousands who exist by alms alone. 

Many of the clergy are intelligent and enlightened men, who 
have received a university education; particularly some of the 
higher dignitaries, and a large portion of parish priests, who 
are much respected: but yet too many remain, who being men 
of low birth and limited acquirements, are little likely to 
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improve the moral state of their flocks, either by precept or 
example. While the celibacy of the clergy is insisted on, and 
the benefices are so poor as barely to suffice for a subsistence, 
it cannot be expected that many men of education and family 
will enter into the Church, except they have some other means 
of maintenance ; nor do we see much foundation to hope for an 
improvement in the system. 

Vith regard to the church government, it is the same as in 
other Catholic countries. As may be supposed, the power of 
the pope is but slight. The people pay him respect as the 
first bishop of their Church, but certainly not more. 

The patriarch of Lisbon was created, to please that pious 
king Don John V., in this wise :—The cotihlolanes of Toledo, in 
Spain, styling himself the patriarch of the Indias, affirmed that 
he himself was the primate of the whole Spanish peninsula, 
contrary to the pretensions of the archbishop of Braga, who 
chose to call himself, probably with no better title, the primate 
das Hespanhas, the king of Portugal espousing his cause. 
The pope, therefore, to satisfy the wish of the said holy king, 
without offending the bishop of Toledo, created a patriarch at 
Lisbon, with the jurisdiction over all the Portuguese colonies, 
including those of India. The patriarch is not, however, even 
the primate in Portugal. The number of bishops is not fixed. 

In neither of the capitals, can the churches vie with those of 
Italy or Spain in architectural beauty or internal decoration ; 
but besides those of Aleobaca, and Batalha, several in Lisbon 
afford fine specimens of Gothic architecture; as indeed do most 
of the episcopal cities throughout the kingdom,—some of the 
most ancient existing. Their most costly ornaments, it must 
be remémbered, were pillaged by the French ; and since then 
their revenues have much decreased. The churches of more 
modern date are built in a style peculiar to themselves, partly 
Grecian, with Saracenic ornaments and Christian devices, 
among which, indifferently executed statues of the saints find 
a conspicuous place. The greater number of religious proces- 
sions take place about Lent ; they generally pass through the 
principal streets in the city, from one church to another. 
Enormous groups, or single statues of wood, from scriptural 
subjects, are borne on the shoulders of men with their faces 
masked; formerly, penitents performed the office of bearers. 
The figures are well executed, some larger than life,—that of 
the holy Virgin being frequently ornamented with valuable 
jewels. In the intervals, appear young children dressed 
fantastically with silk wings, to represent angels. The higher 
dignitaries of the Church walk in full canonicals of gold bro- 
cade, under silken awnings, supported by some of the principal 
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people in the place; the inferior priests follow, holding large 
waxen tapers, as do the numerous friendly brotherhoods ; the 
whole is wound up by all the regiments in the neighbourhood, 
with bands playing and colours flying. Every parish holds a 
féte in honour of its patron saint; when, after mass, the people 
collect before the church, or some temporary altar composed of 
boughs and flowers, where they dance and sing till midnight, 
while rockets and other fireworks are let off. ‘The higher orders 
encourage these fétes with donations, and frequently by their 
pees and certainly in themselves nothing can be more 

armless or unobjectionable, for neither drunkenness, quarrels, 
or other disorders prevail—indeed, on these occasions, the 
lower orders are seen to very great advantage. 

The churches are crowded at the celebration of the early 
mass, particularly the most fashionable; for here, as every- 
where, fashion has its votaries. Except during Lent, sermons 
are seldom preached; nor are they then much attended to. 
Every house of any consideration has a chapel attached to it, in 
which, by a special licence, mass, and all other religious cere- 
monies are performed: here, also, when the principal members 
of the family die, they are laid out in state on the morning of 
their funeral. It is the custom for a family to receive visitors 
on the death of a relation, for three successive evenings after 
the funeral, in a room lighted by a single taper, the guests 
sitting round and conversing in whispers. Funerals must take 
place within 48 hours after death. The service is performed 
in some neighbouring church, which is hung for the occasion 
with black and silver cloth for men, the body being deposited 
under a sort of temple similarly ornamented: blue and silver 
is employed for maidens ; and various gay colours for children, 
who are never mourned for. The friends stand in lines on each 
side of the church, hoiding large waxen tapers in their hands 
during the service, which is chanted, and then follow the body 
to the vault. Several very prettily-laid-out cemeteries have lately 
been formed in the neighbourhood of both capitals, burial in 
churches being now strictly prohibited. Formerly it was sick- 
ening to visit a church, from the dreadful odour rising from 
beneath the floor. This is not one of the least of the modern 
improvements ; nor can we accuse the Portuguese of being far 
behindhand with ourselves in that respect. 

After the statements we have advanced, our readers may 
conclude that the Portuguese are, according to their means and 
knowledge, a religious people. The peasantry possess many 
excellent qualities—they are brave, honest, faithful, intelligent, 
and vivacious—respectful to their superiors and courteous to 
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each other; and although at times they give way to violent pa- 
roxysms of anger, they rarely proceed to blows; nor do we be- 
lieve that there is more crime in proportion to ‘the population 
than there is in other countries. It must be remembered, that 
in most parts of the country the people have few preventives to 
crime, but their own sense of right and wrong; for with the ab- 
sence of an efficient rural police escape is always easy, or if 
captured and tried the laws are lenient and capital punish- 
ment seldom follows. Atrocious murderers, however, rarely 
escape, for all men are interested in apprehending them. 
It is the custom to execute them on or near the spot where 
the crime was perpetrated. Trial by jury has of late been 
instituted, and it is said that justice 1s now impartially admi- 
nistered ; but even yet the judges are not sufficiently well 
paid to afford perfect security against corruption. 

The Portuguese make excellent soldiers, to which assertion 
every British officer in the service of Portugal during the 
Peninsular war can bear witness—they quickly learn their ex- 
ercise, are steady under fire, and obedient to their officers, 
whom, if they have confidence in them, they will follow wherever 
they lead—while, without a murmur, they will endure hunger, 
fatigue, and inclement weather, which would disorganize veteran 
troops of other countries. One example of their behaviour oc- 
curs to us, communicated to us by a British officer—an eye-wit- 
ness. A Portuguese regiment, which kept abreast of the British 
troops in storming the heights of Busaco under a heavy fire, 
had within three months of that time been marched into Oporto 
as ragged and raw recruits, from all directions, who had never 
before held a musket in their hands, the age of not one of the 
rank and file passing twenty years, the greater number pro- 
bably much under it. During the late civil war both parties, 
under favorite officers, showed great bravery. At present the 
troops in their appearance and discipline are equal to the 
general run of any other regiments of the line we know of. 

Of the honesty of the people we have many proofs. There 
being no provincial banks, it 1s the custom of the merchants of 
the cities to entrust to carriers large sums of money which it 
is necessary to send into the interior for the purchase of wines, 
nor has a single instance occurred in which a robbery has been 
committed by them; nor, although they are known to have 
wealth in their possession, are they ever attacked. Of late 
years, since the great improvements which have been made in 
the police regulations, few robberies of any sort occur; and the 
streets of the principal towns being well lighted and patrolled, 
people move about unarmed and fearless of outrage—no city 
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in the world can be better guarded than Oporto in particular, 
owing to the admirable regulations of the colonel of the muni- 
cipal guard, the Baron Savedra. 

As servants the Portuguese become attached to the masters, 
who treat them kindly, as the higher ranks of their country- 
men invariably do; they are careful of the property intrusted 
to them, and make kind and attentive nurses in sickness. The 
countenances of the peasantry bespeak their intelligence—they 
abound also in the possession of much rude wit, and of consi- 
derable poetical talent. It is amusing on one of their féte days 
to accompany a party returning to their homes, decked in their 
holiday suits, their hats ornamented with ribbons and flowers, 
with guitars in their hands, and listen to the improvisatore effu- 
sions of poetry which they give forth in a loud voice, accompa- 
nied by their instruments, one person taking up the verse from 
the other amid the laughter and applause of their friends. In 
riding through the country a traveller is respectfully saluted 
by every peasant he meets, who is always ready to afford him 
every assistance in his power without hope of reward. 

The Portuguese ought not to be considered less correct in 
their moral conduct than other nations in Europe, though 
among the lower orders any dereliction from the paths of 
virtue in the female sex is not so severely stigmatized by their 
friends as in England. Among the upper classes every out- 
ward form of decorum is observed as strictly as in England, 
nor have we any right to accuse them of greater disregard to 
the precepts of morality. 

The peasantry are accused of indolence, but certainly most 
unjustly, for both sexes work as diligently as any people can 
in so warm aclime. Want of system is their true fault. 
They toil from daylight to dark, but unfortunately do not duly 
comprehend the value of the economy of labour, time, and 
space. They throw away much exertion through ignorance 
of the best way to apply their strength, and time is sadly con- 
sumed in discussing a subject requirmg immediate execution ; 
while the want of the economy of space is seen in all their 
buildings, particularly in their dwelling-houses, whose large 
outside walls contain few good rooms compared to their number 
of flights of steps, passages, and useless ante-rooms. These are 
serious faults when general, as they are among the whole nation, 
and have gained for the Portuguese a character they do not 
otherwise deserve. Through this want of system, and through 
the scarcity as we have before observed of means, the improve- 
ments in progress throughout the country, which all people 
seem anxious to forward, proceed but slowly, while from their 
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extravagant style of building much labour is wasted, and much 
capital becomes immovable which might otherwise have been 
advantageously circulating. 

The great, the crying evil of Portugal—the cause which has 
prevented the development of her many valuable resources— 
which has been alone sufficient to keep her behind other coun- 
tries, has been the want of easy communication between the 
different parts of the kingdom. As an example, to show the 
cause of her backward state ;—from the badness of the roads, 
and the ill construction of the carts, two oxen will be employed 
an hour in dragging goods two miles, which a pony on a good 
road would draw in a quarter of the time. Suppose, then, that a 
pony does not eat more than one ox, therefore he does the work 
in the same space of time as eight oxen, one man or boy being 
employed instead of four, or rather of eight, for the ox-carts 
require two attendants, a man and a boy. Thus, in truth, on a 
good road, one boy witha pony and cart, will do the work of 
eight men, eight oxen, and four carts in Portugal—the wear 
and tear of carts and roads being less in the former than in 
the latter case. Can it be surprising then that the Portuguese 
have not kept pace with the rest of Europe in wealth and 
general prosperity? Think also of the immense number of 
mules and muleteers required to transport a waggon-load of 
goods through the country. Some time since the government 
were at length awakened to the absolute necessity of improv- 
ing the roads, before any hope of regenerating the country 
could be indulged in. A company was in consequence formed, 
who, under the direction of a French engineer, are constructing 
Macadamized roads between the principal cities in the north of 
the country, and one also connecting Oporto with Lisbon. 
Turnpikes are to be established on them, the proceeds from 
which the company are to receive. They began their opera- 
tions at the commencement of the year, on the road between 
Oporto and Braga, the most important inland city in the 
country, a considerable part of which is finished ; as is that be- 
tween the former place and Guimaraens, another large town. 
There are also several good roads radiating from Lisbon. 

We must not omit to mention that two private gentlemen set 
the admirable example of first forming Macadamized roads in 
the north. The first is Senhor J. da Ca. Lima, the second, 
Senhor Joao de Brito, who at his own expense, with the sub- 
scriptions of his friends, has constructed a capital road between 
Oporto and a favourite watering-place, called Matozinhos. 
May their example be energetically followed by other enlight- 
ened and patriotic persons throughout the country, and we shall 
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then no longer hear the Portuguese sneered at by strangers as 
inferior to other nations of Europe. 

It must be confessed that these improvements, though im- 
portant, are inadequate to the immense demands of the country ; 
which can only be satisfied by a long-continued tranquillity, by 
the extension of domestic and foreign commerce, and by a well- 
ordered flourishing revenue. 

We have spoken of the domestic architecture of the present 
day as bad. They themselves confess, jokingly, that they first 
build the outside walls full of windows and doors, and then 
put in the rooms as chance directs. The ground-floor is seldom 
inhabited, except by horses! The greater part is occupied by 
a large hall and a flight of stone steps; while afterwards, as we 
have said, numerous useless ante-rooms and ill-arranged pas- 
sages take up much space before the reception-room on the 
first floor is reached. ‘The kitchen and the dining-rooms are at 
the top of the house, and the fire-places are (when there are 
any) frequently built between windows. This description refers 
to the greater number of the larger houses, which however 
afford sufficiently luxurious accommodations ; and some few do 
not even offer these objections. The smaller ones have gene- 
rally the bed-rooms within the sitting-rooms, and are in every 
way badly arranged. 

We think that in Oporto an enterprising architect, who can 
work with harder materials than stone and wood—the preju- 
dices of men—and who could afford to wait some time without 
making money, would not only benefit the country, but would 
in a few years amply recompense himself. Should he have 
several tasteful models, of considerable size, of town houses, 
but chiefly of villas, suited to the climate, and numerous plans 
to exhibit to please the fancy of different persons, we doubt not 
he would soon find ample employment. Possessing a know- 
ledge of engineering and road-making, he would have more 
affairs placed under his superintendence. No people can excel 
the Portuguese in stone-cutting, even the commonest houses 
having much finely-hewn stone-work about them, and the walls 
being substantially built of stone, brick being used only for 
tiling. They have every means therefore in their power of 
constructing handsome edifices ; and we feel assured that were 
the example once set, many good houses would be instantly 
commenced : as it is, many expensive plans have been sent for 
from England, but from want of proper superintendence have 
not been carried out. 

While speaking on the subject of architecture, we must not 
omit to mention that some of the public buildings are very 
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handsome and most substantially built,—such as the hospitals, 
prisons, colleges, and convents. The most admirable insti- 
tutions in the country are the hospitals, of which there are 
several. That of Braga is the most celebrated, both for the 
excellence of its arrangements, the salubrity of its situation, and 
the talent of its medical attendants. As we can bear witness, 
the wards are beautifully clean, the beds of the patients are 
separated by screens from each other, while a passage is left 
round the walls for the nurses to pass, and to admit a free cur- 
rent of air. It is supported almost wholly by voluntary sub- 
scription. We must observe, that the knowledge of medicine 
and surgery is much improved within the last few years in 
Portugal, although medical men are very inadequately paid. 
They must first go through a course of study for nine years, at 
Coimbra, of Latin, Greek, rhetoric, and logic, before they can 
take their degree ; and afterwards they must frequent, during 
five years, the lectures delivered at the medico-surgical colleges 
either of Oporto or Lisbon. 

Formerly, in Portugal, society was restrained by the most 
strict and frigid forms ; and, except in Lisbon, dancing, or any 
of the lighter amusements was never enjoyed ; but the arrival 
of the French and English introduced new customs, and at the 
present day, throughout the country the English style of social 
intercourse is universally adopted, with slight modifications. 

The arrangements in their balls are precisely similar to the 
English, with the same dances and music, except that they 
commence at rather an earlier hour. Many people dine at the 
usual English dinner-hour, and though large dinner-parties are 
not customary they are sometimes given in a style of great 
profusion. In Lisbon, the tables of a few of the most wealthy 
nobles are magnificently served, equal to those of the same 
class in England. At the evening réuwnions, or small parties, 
particularly in the country, much graceful hilarity is indulged in, 
with music, dancing, and recitals of poetry ; some of the com- 
pany will improvise, a common talent among all classes, and 
games of various sorts are also played, as among us at Christ- 
mas. Ladies of distinction generally receive guests on certain 
days at their houses, but morning visiting is now very much the 
custom. The best society is to be found in some of the pro- 
vincial cities, in the houses of the fidalgos, who willingly 
admit foreigners properly introduced into their circle, endea- 
vouring in every way to pay them attention and place them at 
their ease. 

The highest orders are most graceful and polished in their 
manners ; and many are well educated, generally according to 
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the French system. Numbers have also been brought up in 
England, who speak English with fluency ; in society, English 
or French is almost universally understood by the younger 
people of both sexes. Indeed, the Portuguese nobility, to be 
duly appreciated, must, like those of our own country, be seen 
doing the honours of their own houses, and surrounded by their 
families. Many of those who embraced the party of Miguel, have 
now contentedly given in their adhesion to the present govern- 
ment, nor do they appear to wish for his return. They are also 
universally more amicably disposed towards England than the 
other classes. The new order of things has produced a titular 
nobility, whose rank is not hereditary; they are composed of 
men whose wealth has aided the government, or whose services 
in the field have entitled them to such reward. There is a 
numerous class who formerly mixed but rarely in society, but 
whose increasing wealth and good education now give them 
claims to be admitted into the first circles. Decidedly, how- 
ever, among the fair portion of the community, the Fidalquia 
carry off the palm of beauty. We must remark, that in some 
northern districts the female peasantry are equal in loveliness, 
set off by a becoming costume, to those of any other country we 
have visited. The class in every respect the most inferior, are 
the tradesmen, shopkeepers, and artizans, and who, from pre- 
ponderating in the capitals, give a stranger a very bad idea of 
the rest of the nation. Since the accession of Donna Maria 
Segunda, clubs have been established in Lisbon, Oporto, Braga, 
and probably in other cities. They are open for cards, billiards, 
and hensiisinhing every day, but the members do not dine at 
them we believe. Several balls are given at them throughout 
the year. In Oporto alone there are three, under the names of 
the Assembly, the Recreative, and the Civilizer; they have 
certainly much contributed to banish the bitter feelings of the 
difference of political opinion since the accession of her present 
Majesty. Cards are greatly in vogue among all classes, though 
they play with temper, and seldom high. Wine is rarely 
indulged in, and many of the higher classes never touch it. 
Gentlemen have unfortunately few amusements in which they 
can pass their time: of hunting there is none; there are no 
races, nor have they any yachting ; there are few rivers which 
afford good fishing; and although many people are fond of 
shooting, game, being unprotected, is rare, except at a con- 
siderable distance up the country. Boys are rarely encouraged 
in athletic exercises, and consequently as men they seldom 
indulge in those manly sports which harden British youth to 
endure fatigue. They are passionately fond of music. The 
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Theatre Royal at Lisbon* has always ranked high for the 
excellence of its operatic performances: nor is that of Oporto, for 
a second-rate city, behindhand; the government subscribes 
considerable sums annually to both. The drama is at a very low 
ebb, there being no dramatist worthy of the name alive. 

None of the Portuguese cities possess public walks or drives 
like those of Spain, so that a stranger has few opportunities of 
seeing the females of the higher ranks abroad ; the ladies how- 
ever take more exercise than formerly, by which their health 
and the delicacy of their beauty is much preserved. Within the 
last few years, in the cities, the greater number of all classes of 
females above the rank of peasants or petty shopkeepers have 
adopted the usual European costume ; maid-servants generally 
still wear the black mantilla: when going to mass, or con- 
fession, however, ladies yet adhere to the ancient sombre 
costume. The men have for many years worn the general ugly 
dress of Europe, chiefly in the French style. 

The taste for literature and general information has been 
gradually increasing: there are several periodical publications, 
some similar in form to the “ Penny Magazine,” one indeed has 
the articles translated and the plates taken from it. The best 
is the “ Panorama,” an ably-conducted work, containing chiefly 
original articles, the plates and paper being very good, and the 
letter-press equalling in clearness and neatness any similar 
English publication. There are many other works, dedicated 
expressly to some particular subject, published weekly or 
monthly, and well worthy of praise. Most of Sir Walter Scott’s 
romances have been translated into Portuguese, as have those 
of many of our other authors. There are numerous printing- 
presses in Lisbon and Oporto, and we have seen pamphlets and 
other smaller works issued from them in the English and 
French languages equal to any in either country. Three or 
four daily newspapers, of single small sheets, are published in 
either city. At the clubs and commercial rooms the English 
and French newspapers, as well as other periodicals in those 
languages, are regularly taken in. 

Since the days of the immortal Camoens, poetry has been 
much cultivated by the Portuguese ; and though at the present 


* A young English lady, under the name of Signora Augusta Rosina Albertini, 
made her first appearance on this stage, as prima donna, a few months ago, and by 
the universal opinion of the cognoscenti she promises to vie, before many years 
have passed by, with the first Italian singers of the day. Her elegant figure, her 
youth and beauty, with the complete abandonment of self in her singing and acting, 
carried all hearts with her. It was on this stage that the enchanting Catalani made 
her debét, as well as many other singers of note. 
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day there are no poets who greatly excel in the divine art, there 
are many who write very elegant verses of considerable merit. 
They succeed admirably in witty and satirical versification, at 
the same time that their romantic poetry is full of pathos and 
tenderness. The modinhas, the national songs, are most perfect 
in their kind, with regard to the poetry, the sentiment, and the 
music. 

There are no Portuguese painters of repute, although there 
are some who have produced very creditable works, considering 
the great disadvantages under which they labour. It is more 
from want of the productions of the best masters to form their 
study, than destitution of talent, that they do not excel: the 
same may be said of the sculptors, who without rules or good 
models have only their own genius to depend on. 

We have heard the Portuguese accused of great backward- 
ness in the mechanical arts; but we can affirm, that their cabi- 
net-work is very elegant and neat, and that even pianos are now 
made in the country. The carpenters labour very well with 
their rough tools; but, owing to the warping of the wood by the 
hot sun, their work is soon out of order. As ship-builders, 
they are equal to any people in the world; and as sailors they 
are expert and hardy. There are manufactories of various sorts, 
which will continue to exist as long only as the present high 
rate of duties on foreign productions is continued ; nor need we 
say that it will be to the benefit of the nation when both cease. 

The great hopes we entertain of the amelioration of Portugal 
arise from the general extension of education among all ranks 
of the community, or, more properly speaking, of the means of 
gaining information. We have little doubt that since the last 
ten years the number of people who can read and write in 
Portugal have been doubled. To Dom Pedro the country owes 
this advantage ; one of his first measures, after the restoration 
of peace, was the establishment of schools in all the principal 
cities and towns ; and many private schools for different ranks 
of both sexes have also been opened, where formerly such were 
searcely thought of. Indeed, Portugal has it in her power to 
do so, and may astonish Europe by the rapid changes which in 
the course of a few years we think will take place throughout 
the country, if we are not deceived; and we argue from the very 
great improvements which, notwithstanding many disadvantages, 
have been effected during the last ten years of constitutional 
liberty—the will to engage in the great work of wise reform, the 
knowledge of the necessity of improvement, is not wanting— 
the machine is there, but not yet in perfect order; the wheels 
require oil, and the master-hand to set the whole in motion. 

VOL. IV.—-NO. I. K K 
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Art. VIII.—1. Report upon the Present State of the Islands of 
New Zealand, brought from the Lords 7th of August, 1838, 
and ordered by the House of Commons to be printed the 8th of 
August, 1838. 

2. Report on New Zealand, ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed 3rd of August, 1840. 

3. Papers on New Zealand, presented by Lord John Russell, 
ordered to be printed 11th of May, 1841. 

4. Papers on New Zealand, presented by Lord Stanley, ordered 
to be printed 12th of August, 1842. 

5. New Zealand Journal, 4 volumes, commencing February 8th 
1840, ending 23rd of December, 1843. 

6. An Account of the Settlements of the New Zealand Company. 
BY the Hon. Henry William Petre. 5th edition. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1841. 

7. Narrative of a Residence in New Zealand. By Charles 
Heaphy. Smith, Elder & Co. 1842. 

8. New Zealand: its Advantages and Prospects. By Charles 
Terry, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

9. Travels in New Zealand. By Ernest Dieffenbach, M.D. 
2 vols. Murray. 1843. 

10. Letters from Settlers and Labouring Emigrants in the New 
Zealand Company's Settlements of Wellington, Nelson, and 
New Plymouth. Smith, Elder & Co. 1843. 

11. Twelfth Report of the Directors of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, and “ Documents” appended to it. Printed by Palmer 
and Clayton, 26th of April, 1841. 

12. Thirteenth Report, 28th of June, 1844. 

13. Fourteenth Report, 31st of July, 1844. 

14. Report and Resolutions of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, presented to the House the 29th of July, 1844. 

15. Letters from the Bishop of New Zealand to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. Rivingtons. 1843. 


Few events in modern years have excited greater interest than 
the attempt to colonize the group of islands bearing the name 
of New Zealand ; and the late examination by a committee of 
parliament, the report and the resolutions which that com- 
mittee has adopted, arising from recent events, render it a 
subject which will conspicuously take its stand in the history 
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of our country,—on which account we are anxious to place 
them on record in our Review. 

New Zealand is an improper and inconvenient name to give 
to a group of islands. We may instance Mr. Terry’s work, 
which assumes the collective title, whilst its contents are 
limited to a district only, the Houraki Gulph, or the Frith of 
the Thames. Auckland, the seat of government, is in this 
frith or gulph, and whatever confusion arises from the term, 
applicable also to other parts of islands 900 miles long, pro- 
ceeds through giving the name of New Zealand to a district. 

British sovereignty has been twice proclaimed in them :— 

Ist. In the year 1769, by our illustrious cireumnavigator, in 
right of nec ; and he found them thinly peopled by a 
race of savages, little better than in a state of animal nature. 
Captain Cook had to lament the death of four natives, which 
occurred in endeavouring to hold communication with these 
barbarians. 

2ndly. By Captain Hobson, on the 21st of May, 1840,* who 
had the title of lieutenant-governor; although it appears, by a 
letter, dated 12th December, 1838, from Mr. Stephen, the 
under-secretary in the colonial-office, to the minister for foreign 
affairs, that he was “an officer invested with the character and 
powers of British consui in New Zealand.’’+ 

These islands had been visited in the year 1642, by a cele- 
brated Dutch navigator, Abel Jansen Tasman, but losing some 
of his sailors in a boat-contest with the natives, he sailed away 
without having put his foot on shore.} 

* The proclamation is printed at p. 19 of Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, 1841. 

+ This letter is printed in Appendix I., being No. 1, at p. 31. As this is the first 
time of referring to these appendices, it may be as well to state that they consist of 
voluminous documents to explain the 12th Report of the New Zealand Company. 
The subjects are divided into different appendices or chapters, which are marked with 
the letters A. to K., many of these documents must have been furnished the Com- 
pany by the colonial-office; to them is attached 47 pages, by way of index, entitled 
‘* Contents of the Appendices to the Twelfth Report of the Directors of the New 
Zealand Company, April 26th, 1844.’’ The whole were transmitted to the parlia- 
mentary committee, and we understand will be printed with the Report. 

} Sir Joseph Banks, with his wonted liberality, in 1770, purchased a manuscript 
account of Tasman’s voyage, in the Dutch language, which was translated into 
English by the Rev. C. G. Woide, under-librarian at the British Museum ; where both 
are lodged. It is supposed to be the original journal, delivered by Tasman to the 
governor-general, Antony Van Dieman, and Council at Batavia, where Tasman 
arrived on the 14th of June, 1643. 

This journal was published in Holland, by Dirck Rembrantz van Nieros. It was 
translated into English by Valentine, in 1726, and has since been inserted in most 
collections of voyages. 

It will be found in ‘‘ Burney’s Chronological History of Voyages in the South 
Pacific.’”’ There is a French edition, in two duodecimo volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Route 
de Abel Tasman autour de la Terre Australe, avec la découverte de la Nouvelle 
Zélande et de la Terre de Van Dieman.”’ 

KK2 
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During the visit of Cook, a French ship, the “ St. Jean Bap- 
tiste,” commanded by M. Surville,—victualled for three years, 
in search of an imaginary island, supposed to be full of gold 
and precious stones,—made the coasts of these islands; the 
crew was fatigued and sick from the length of the voyage, 
and exhausted by the boisterous weather that the vessel had 
encountered. ‘The captain anda crew were received with 
genuine hospitality by the natives, and everything within his 
reach supplied by a chief, whose name, as well as it can be 
written from the pronunciation, was Naginoni; but M. Sur- 
ville subsequently losing a boat, attributed it to the theft of 
the natives, enticed the chief on board his vessel, burnt the 
village, and carried Naginoni away: the unfortunate man died 
at the island of Juan Fernandez, and the captain himself, not 
long after, perished in the surf at Callao, on the 5th of April, 
1770.* 

The French government was so much impressed with the 
importance of the islands, that it fitted out two ships, and 
placed them under the command of M. Marion du Fresne, 
expressly for their examination. These vessels made Cape 
Brett on the 3rd of May, 1772, and immediately established a 
friendly intercourse with the natives; this continued until all 
fear had vanished and precaution was thrown aside, except by 
the first lieutenant, M. Crozet, from whose notes an account of 
the voyage has been compiled by order of the French admiralty ; 
and it seems that he never yielded the same confidence to the 
natives as Captain Marion, who, on the 12th of June, landed 
with a boat’s-crew of 16 men, all of whom were murdered by 
the barbarians. The next morning another boat’s-crew, igno- 
rant of the misfortune which had occurred to their prede- 
cessors the day before, landed, and of the 12 of whom it was 
composed 11 were slaughtered ; the one who survived reached 
the ships to relate the dreadful tale, and, in consequence, a 
number of men were detached, armed from the two ships, who 
not only gathered the mangled remains of their countrymen 
for interment, but attacked the natives and put them to death 
in return.+ 

In 1773, Cook made a second voyage to the South Seas. One 
of his vessels was commanded by Captain Furneaux; and, 
whilst waiting in Ship Cove for the commodore, a boat was 
sent to the shore with a midshipman and 10 men to gather the 


* Vol. iii. p. 388, ‘‘ Rochon’s Voyages aux Indes Orientales.’’ 

+ Vol. iii., p. 121, ‘* Rochon’s Voyages aux Indes Orientales.’"’ The Abbé 
Rochon has published a collection of voyages, the chief of which are those of dis- 
covery, and amongst them that of Marion, from the notes of M. Crozet. 
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wild greens of the country ; they were attacked by the natives, 
and all killed and eaten, the particulars of which were not 
known until Cook’s third voyage in 1779.* 

In 1791, Captain Vancouver, an officer brought up by Cook, 
commanding a king’s ship, touched at the Bay of Islands, in 
the northern part of the northern island of the group, by 
which time the penal settlement in Australia had pai" oe ge 
a colony, and from this date the communications between it 
and the Bay of Islands became frequent; but nothing par- 
ticularly worth relating occurred until the year 1810, when a 
ship called the ‘‘ Boyd,” which had carried out convicts to 
Port Jackson, went to the Bay of Wangaroa for a freight of 
timber for government; by this time many New Zealand 
natives had visited Australia, amongst others Tippahee, a Bay 
of Islands’ chief, who had frequently dined at the governor's 
table, and consequently was acquainted with and known to 
many English. On the arrival of the ‘“‘ Boyd” at the Bay of 
Islands, Tippahee went on board and begged the captain for 
bread for his companions; the captain, much occupied at the 
time, paid him no attention; he returned to his canoe, and 
remained alongside the ship, and as soon as the captain left it, 
he, with the other natives in the canoe, jumped on board ; 
the crew, unaware of such an attack, fell an easy prey to the 
barbarians, and were all massacred ; the captain and his men, 
who were on shore cutting timber, were also savagely mur- 
dered : in all 73 persons, with the exception of one female, two 
children, and the cabin-boy. Another account is, that it was 
in consequence of a native Tarra, who bore the English name 
of George, who was a sailor on board the “‘ Boyd,” and who 
had been flogged in consequence of neglect of duty—in re- 
venge, he instigated his countrymen to commit this horrible 
massacre.} 


* Vol.i., p. 133, of a ‘‘ Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, performed under the 
directions of Captains Cook, Clerke, and Gore, in the years 1776 to 1780 (being 
Captain Cook’s third voyage).’’ It is stated that he came into contact with some 
natives of the same district, who informed him that the reason for the slaughter was, 
a seaman having refused to give an equivalent for a hatchet, which had been offered 
him in barter. 

+ Different versions are given to this sad tragedy. An account of it appeared first 
in the ‘‘ Sydney Gazette’ newspaper, of the Ist of September, 1810, which has 
been reprinted in the journal of Captain Cruise. It was the information derived 
from an Otaheitan who was on the spot at the time, and it is this which is copied in 
the volume ‘‘ New Zealanders,’’ in the ‘‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.”’ 

On the 3rd of April, 1838, an account of it was given in evidence to a committee 
of the Lords, by Colonel J. L. Nicholas, and printed at pp. 3 and 4 of the Lords’ 
Report, 8th of August, 1838. 

In Constable’s ‘‘ Miscellany,’’ vol. iv., at p. 323, are the ‘particulars of the 
destruction of a British vessel on the coast of New Zealand, by Captain Berry, of 
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The Bay of Islands, at the north-eastern corner of the north 
island, became the resort of many whaling ships, English, 
American, and others, for the purposes of victualling and re- 
fitting; and by degrees, a few Europeans settled on its shores : 
some were runaway convicts from Australia—others, sailors 
who had deserted their ships; no doubt many of bad habits 
and vicious characters: but since the country has been colo- 
nized, the reports made of their numbers and their bad con- 
duct appear to have been grossly exaggerated, since on Consul 
Hobson's arrival, welcomed by all, with the military parade of 
a ship of war, only 45* Europeans could be found to sign the 
address to him, and some of these were persons of his suite 
or belonging to his ship; and as for the vice and crime, so 
widely and loudly proclaimed, no particulars were detailed to 
the Committee of the Lords by the secretaries of the Mis- 
sionary Societies, and since the second proclamation of British 
sovereignty there is no record of a crime committed or 
punished. 

The first missionary station was formed near the Bay of 
Islands by the Rev. Samuel Marsden, about the year 1814, who 
had previously sent some missionaries ‘‘to judge for them- 
selves whether they would like to remain in the country.” 
Marsden was the senior chaplain of Australia, and nobly he 
discharged his duty in thus introducing Christianity into New 
Zealand. It was attended with no small difficulty, since the 
universal report of the ferocity of the Aborigines, corroborated 
as it was by the massacre of the crew and passengers of the 
** Boyd,” had long deterred any from attempting it ; but since 
the irregular settlement of some Europeans and Anglo-Ame- 
ricans was known to have occurred on the shore of the Bay of 
Islands, the Church of England Missionary Society in London 
supplied the funds and forwarded two clergymen, and Mr. Mars- 








the ship, ‘City of Edinburgh;’ who found the wreck of the ‘ Boyd’ in shoal 
water, at the top of the harbour, a most melancholy picture of wanton mischief. 
The natives had cut her cables, and towed her up the harbour until she had 
grounded, and then set her on fire and burnt her to the water’s edge.”’ 

Mr. Leigh, a Wesleyan missionary, heard it from George, and transmitted the 
story to the Society at home; by the secretary of which, Mr. Beecham, it was laid 
before a Committee of the Lords, and printed at p. 209 of their Report, 1838. But 
according to the statement of Mr. Turner, in the same page, dated 15th of No- 
vember, 1823, this George was not a man worthy of credit; it was, perhaps mere 
boast, for he said 90 persons were killed, and all eaten. 

* The signers of the address called themselves ‘‘ the inhabitants of the township 
of Kororarika.’’ Now this is the name of the native village, which has grown up on 
the shores of the Bay of Islands, and in the neighbourhood of the greatest mis- 
sionary station. The address and the answer to it will be found at pp. 5 and 6 of 
the Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, 1841. 
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den finally went himself with Messrs. Hall and King, and Tho- 
mas Kendall, accompanied by Colonel John Liddiard Nicholas. 


** They coasted about 300 miles from the North Cape to the river 
Thames, and landed on various parts of the coast, and ascertained 
that the natives were desirous of having missionaries established 
amongst them; the country was very thinly populated. In the book 
I wrote when I came back I put it down at 150,000; it is of course 
all guess work.””* 

This, however, is no longer the case, the missionaries are 
more numerous, and they have assisted observing men in 
making something approaching to a just estimation, and in 
parts the numbers of the Aborigines have been ascertained 
with great accuracy :— 

Dieffenbach calculates the whole population at 114,800.+ 
Terry : fs ’ 105,400.t 
Halswell . : ‘ , 107,219.§ 

Colonel Nicholas when examined by the Lords’ Committee, 

was asked :— 


“Do you think a sufficiently high price was given for the land?” 
He answered, “I think it a fair price for the land, considering the 
immense quantity of land, which, from the scantiness of the popula- 
tion, is totally valueless. They have various superstitions. They 
believe in a plurality of gods; but they have no form of worship. 
The tribes are in constant war with each other, and those of their 
prisoners whom they do not devour they make slaves of; they do not 


* Col. Nicholas, who accompanied the good Marsden, has given an account of it 
in evidence before a Committee of the House of Lords, pp. 3 and 4 of the Lords’ 
Report of 1838, whence the quotation is made. 

t+ Dieffenbach’s ‘‘ New Zealand,”’ vol. ii. p. 83. ° 

t Terry’s ‘‘ New Zealand,’’ p. 176; but this statement, it must be observed, is 
derived from Mr. W. Williams, and is only of the northern island, and part of it, 
viz. :—‘‘ Kapiti and northern shore of Cook’s Strait, 18,000, is not only purely 
imaginary; but was similar to Mr. Busby’s manceuvre concocted for a purpose. It 
was placed before a Committee of the House of Lords, to deter emigration being 
directed to Cook’s Strait, and that if it did take place that it should be taken to the 
northern part of the north, which was fully explained in a letter from Mr. Somes to 
R. Vernon Smith, Esq., one of the under-secretaries for the colonies, dated 20th March, 
1841, being paragraph 4, at p. 142. This letter was written by way of observation 
on a petition of Mr. Williams to Her Majesty, and which was officially forwarded 
through the Committee of the Church of England Missionary Society, and printed 
with the letter of Mr. Coates, the secretary, at p. 139 of the same Parliamentary 
Papers, viz. those printed 11th May, 1841. An observation on the conduct of Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Coates shall not be ventured; but the noblemen and gentlemen 
who form the Committee of the Society must, of course, have been ignorant of the 
object of the petition—which was a mere scheme of ‘‘ land sharking’’ to serve 
individuals ; but most properly reprobated by Sir George Gipps. 

§ Mr. Halswell, in a report to the Company, dated November 11th, 1841, and 
printed in vol. iii. p. 111, of the “‘ New Zealand Journal,’”’ and in Appendix G, being 
G, No. 46, printed at p. 79, G. The entire correspondence of this gentleman in 
these appendices prove him to be a man as wise as he is benevolent ; he was early 
appointed a member of the council, and a local judge at Wellington. 
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make slaves of any men of their own tribes, only those they take in 
war, whom I believe they do not unfrequently dispose of as slaves in 
barter with each other.* The natives were anxious for the missionaries 
to settle amongst them for the purpose of bettering their condition, in 
giving them greater comforts of life, and introducing the arts of civili- 
sation. The progress of civilisation goes on very slowly, and is much 
impeded by the bad mode in which colonisation is now going on, 
which is composed of runaway sailors, convicts, and profligate adven- 
turers. A colony composed of men of moral and respectable charac- 
ters would tend very much to promote the labours of the missionaries. 
Supposing a colony to be settled in his country he would be glad of 
the protection of the colonists against other tribes.” + 


It is lamentable that the evidence of this respectable gentle- 
man did not receive attention from the Committees of the 
Missionary Societies at home, who, had they acted upon it, 
would never have opposed the colonisation proposed by the 
New Zealand Association. 


‘* During the first 20 years of the nineteenth century the southern 
part of the country was overrun by sealers in ie | direction, who 
caught many thousands of those amphibious animals every season ; 
their skins were subsequently sent to the China market. On one of 
these sealing expeditions in a vessel called the ‘ Pegasus,’ about the 
year 1816, the land at the southern extremity was found to be divided 
by a dangerous strait from the district of Te Wai Poenamu; the newly- 
discovered island was called after the discoverer, Stewart’s Island. The 
hardy adventurers did not follow their dangerous pursuits without 
molestation from the natives; many parties of sealers were cut off by 
the savages. In 1821 a vessel called the ‘General Gates,’ left Bos- 
ton on a sailing voyage. On the 10th of August following, five men 
and a leader named Price were landed near the south-west cape of the 
district of Te Wai Poenamu for the purpose of catching seals—within 
six weeks they had 3,563 skins salted and ready for shipment ; shortly 
after their cabin was broken open and the Americans made prisoners b 
the savages ; they set fire to the cabin and forced the sealers to march 
with them for some days to a place known by the name of Looking- 
glass Bay—the natives then took John Rawton, and having fastened 
him to a tree, beat in his skull with aclub, his body was cooked and 
eaten; the five survivors were made fast to trees, well guarded by 
hostile natives, and each day one of the men was killed by the ferocious 


* This custom of slave-dealing is confirmed by the evidence of Alexander 
M‘Clune, on the 26th June, 1826, after the dreadful massacre of the 17th; he 
swore, being the mate of the ‘‘ Three Brothers,"’ belonging to an Englishman of 
the name of Toms, ‘‘ During the passage from Mana across the Straits, Toms gave 
two muskets to Rangihaeta and Rauparahu, in exchange for a slave belonging to 
them.’’ This deposition, before the examining magistrates, is printed at p. 6 of 
the ‘‘ Supplement to the New Zealand Gazette’’ of September 2, 1843. 

+ These quotations from Colonel Nicholas’s evidence will be found from pp. 
3 to 12 of the Lords’ Report, anno 1838. 
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cannibals and afterwards devoured, viz.:—James White and William 
Rawson, of New London, in Connecticut, and William Smith, of New 
York; James West and another found means to unfasten the flax 
cords that bound them, and reaching a small canoe put to sea, and 
were taken up by the ‘ Margery,’ a flax trader and sealer of Sydney.”* 


The market for seal skins was China, and the trade was 
carried on much more extensively by the Americans than the 
English; and such has been the cupidity with which it has 
been pursued that the animal is nearly annihilated. 

When Marsden and the missionaries went to New Zealand, 
governor Macquarrie issued a proclamation :— 

** That being —_e solicitous to protect the natives of New Zea- 
land and the Bay of Islands in all their just rights and privileges, as 
those of any other dependency of the territory of New South Wales, 
hereby orders and directs, &c.; and then proceeded to appoint Mr. 
Thomas Kendall, resident magistrate at the Bay of Islands.” 


Colonel Nicholas thought it an assumption of authority ;+ 
but perhaps he was not aware that New Zealand was always 
included in the commission of the governors of New South 
Wales, as one of the dependencies of that government ;{ still 
this proclamation is the first official record of British authority 
availing itself of that of sovereignty by Cook in 1769. 

Mr. Leigh, a Wesleyan missionary, went to the northern 
island in 1819, at which period cannibalism was very general, 
and by no means confined to prisoners taken in battle; he 
witnessed the roasting of a slave youth. § 

We shall endeavour to give a chronological account, not 
merely of events, but of the state of the Aborigines; premising, 
that it must be taken with the recollection that the inhabitants, 
few or many in a state of barbarism, were not merely ignorant 
of human authority, which, in a more forward state of society 
merges into systematic government, but even of a Deity; it 
can be therefore but slightly described in islands 900 miles 
long. In this respect the word ‘‘ New Zealand,” as has been 
already observed, is frequently ngs, eye What may be the 
social relations or the civil acts, or the religious belief, or the 
effects of it, may be very different at the Bay of Islands, many 
hundred miles apart from Banks’s Peninsula; yet a descrip- 


* Polack, vol. i. p. 53, the details with which this story is given leaves little rea- 
son to doubt its truth. 

+ Colonel Nicholas’s account of Governor Macquarrie will be found at p. 11 of 
the House of Lords’ Report, anno 1838. 

t See Sir George Gipps’s speech to his council, July 10th, 1840, in which he 
states this, priated at p. 75 of Parliamentary Papers, May 11th, 1841. 

§ So stated by Mr. Beecham to a Committee of the Lords, and printed in the 
Report of 1838, at p. 206. 
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tion of all these matters is given in the word ‘* New Zealand.” 
What may be applicable to the circumstances of Auckland may 
be perfectly false in relation to Port Nicholson. 

Mr. Kendall returned to England in 1820, taking with him 
two natives, who, of course, were called chiefs. They were 
taken to Cambridge, where Professor Lee, from their pro- 
nunciation, reduced the Maori language into a written one, 
by composing a grammar and dictionary.* Such as are really 
native words, are any thing but correct, or the two natives 
pronounced the words very different to most of their country- 
men, or Professor Lee committed great errors in catching the 
sounds.| This was the origin of a written or printed Maori 
language. It will be as well, perhaps, for the moment to 
abandon the chronological order, and bring before the reader 
all which is meant to be said upon the important subject of 
language. Professor Lee’s grammar has been the basis of the 
subsequent labours of the missionaries; and this language, 
such as it is, has been deseribed by them as if it were the 
universal language of the islands—if it were limited to all 
those words which the natives knew, reduced to writing and 
then printed, it would in consequence be the native language, 
but for 

** Animals, objects, substances, &c., utterly unknown to the Abori- 
gines, before their intercourse with Europeans, they had of course no 
corresponding words in their language; therefore, the missionaries 
have added greatly to the vocabulary, by creating Maori words, ap- 
proximating, frequently in sound, to the English they are meant to 
express; but taking care, in the letters and termination, they should 
assimilate to what they conceive to be the orthographical construc- 
tion of the native tongue.” t 


Thus a vast many words, in printed Maori, form an artificial 
coined language, neither English nor Maori, the only end of 
which has been to keep the two races apart. A comb is called 
homa ; when a native was first shown a comb, why not at 


* Colonel Nicholas, p. 7, calls it a Vocabulary ; at p. 195, Mr. Coates, calls it a 
Grammar, Lords’ Report, 1838; but by means of it, ‘‘ considerable portions of 
the Scriptures have been translated into the language—the whole of the New Tes- 
tament and parts of the Old. The principal parts of the Liturgy are also translated 
and used in the native congregations, besides Catechisms, Hymns, and other 
books.”’ 

+ Dieffenbach, vol. ii. p. 303, who has composed a grammar, in which he states 
his obligation to the missionaries ; but his grammar and dictionary are different to 
Professor Lee’s: thus there are three printed grammars and dictionaries differing 
from each other. Dieffenbach’s introductory remarks upon the origin of the lan- 
guage are very good. These remarks, grammar, and dictionary, occupy from 
p- 297 to 396 of his Second Volume. 

t Terry’s ‘‘ New Zealand,” p. 181. 
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the time attach that sound only to it; when once understood 
by the native, it would have become common and used by 
both races? Scissors were called kuti, kuti,—something like 
cut, cut. So much for the English printed Maori language ; 
but there is another—the French Bishop Pompalier and his 
clergy have coined, reduced to writing, and printed a gram- 
mar and vocabulary of it, and theirs is much nearer the 
Maori language than the English one. The English was 
composed from the voice of two natives taken to a gentleman 
at Cambridge who was ignorant of their spoken- language. 
The French one was composed by gentlemen on the spot, who 
not only spoke it themselves, but from the sound of many 
natives, who at the time they compiled it, had met society in 
a forwarder state, and, consequently, when the natives had 
applied words to thoughts, objects, animals, &c. which were 
unknown to the two natives who furnished Professor Lee with 
information in England. Here then are two printed lan- 
guages. Which, then, is an Englishman to adopt, in order to 
make himself understood by a Maori? But in addition to the 
two printed languages, considerable parts of which are decid- 
edly artificial, there are at least three spoken ones. There is the 
language of the native, in the interior of the northern island, 
who has never mixed with a European. There is an equally 
distinct native language spoken in the south of the middle 
island, very different to that in the north ;* indeed, the islands 
are not inhabited by the same people—the races are as dis- 
tinct as their languages ;+ but thin as the population is, in 
most parts, the bulk of it, of whatever race, inhabits the coasts 
and the bays to which Europeans and Anglo-Americans have 
resorted for the purpose of sealing or whaling; and at those 
places, the language has become very much mixed with our 
own. Of these whaling stations, Dr. Dieffenbach observes :— 

“« The children all speak both the Maori and the English language. 
The natives, although they have made great progress in the English, 
do not speak it much.”’} 


Mr. Leigh, a Wesleyan missionary, who, from his account 
of New Zealand, laid before the Committee of the House of 
Lords by the secretary of their missionary society, appears to 
be an excellent man, of great good sense, says— 


* For this fact, consult Major Bunbury’s Report, dated 28th of June, 1840, and 
printed at p. 106, of Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, 1841. 

+ See Mr. Montefiore’s evidence before the Lords, pp. 60 and 64. Terry says 
the same, p. 176. 

t An extract from a small work of Dr. Dieffenbach’s, vol. ii. p. 32, of “ New 
Zealand Journal.”’ 
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‘** I have always found the New Zealanders willing to listen to any 
subject, and I have no doybt, but the English language may be intro- 
duced without much difficulty.”’* 


Mr. Halswell, in a Report to the New Zealand Company, 
on the numbers and condition of the native population, dated 
Wellington, November 11th, 184], says— 


“The language generally spoken on the coast, where the white 
people resort, is most barbarous,—a mixture of low ship slang, scraps 
of French, picked up amongst the French whalers and vulgar English ; 
this being pronounced in the native way, leaves the unpractised ear 
to imagine the jargon thus spoken to be Maori.” + 


And such no doubt must have been the language of the two 
natives, who, after so long a voyage, mixed with common 
sailors, laid the foundation of the Maori language composed 
by Professor Lee at Cambridge. Again, Mr. Halswell says— 

“ The missionaries say, that to teach the English language to the 
natives, would be prejudicial to them. I am induced to think other- 
wise, not only from what I hear from persons long resident amongst 
them, but because, in tracing the causes of the fatal evils, I am satis- 
fied their knowledge of our language would have prevented many fatal 
and mischievous consequences, and have been a restraint upon much of 
the vice which exists. With the rising generation, there would be no 
difficulty, and it is much to be regretted that the adoption of the English 
language has been so long delayed. It cannot, however, be any further 
resisted, for the native is breaking through all restraint; and amongst 
some of the young men, to speak and read English is eagerly desired. 
I have known several who have spent hours by my side, endeavouring 
to make out words and sentences from English books, asking the 
name and power of such letters, which are not taught by the mis- 
sionary, because they are not in their language ;” 


And it is hoped, never will be: then as soon as the native 
knows the name and the power, he must adopt English, and 
none other ever should have been written or printed. It would 
prove the sure foundation of amalgamating the native with 
the settler, and by far the most rapid way of christianizing 
these savages :— 

‘* The dialects are now rapidly altering, in consequence of the more 
frequent intercourse with foreign nations. In consequence of the gene- 
ral circulation of the translation of the Scriptures, the language has 
also been greatly remodelled; new conceptions, new ideas, are pouring 

* Page 208, Lords’ Report. 

+ This Report is printed at p. i111, of the Third Volume of the ‘‘ New Zealand 
Journal,’’ being No. 61, of the 14th of May, 1842. It is a document particularly 
recommended to the colonial minister, since it contains varied information as to 


the Colony, which may be relied on, being the observations of a most sensible and 
excellent man. 
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in, which importantly affect their language.* These translations, al- 
though containing by such method numerous words apparently of 
the native language, are sounds and synonymes quite new and unin- 
telligible to the native; but he regards and reverences them as myste- 
ries, and receives them as matter of faith.’’+ 


Perseverance for ten years, particularly with children and 
youth, will plant the English language universally, and the 
Maori will soon be forgotten. The effect of coining English 
words into Maori, must have the obvious issue of keeping the 
breach open between the native and settler, much longer than 
by forcing the native to adopt our language. 

We will now endeavour to pursue chronologically the state 
of society. The middle and southern islands seem to be scarcely 
inhabited. The account which we shall trace, will be one chiefly 
of the inhabitants of the northern island, and almost of the 
north of that, where the missionaries had established them- 
selves; and a great deal of the description of the inhabitants, 
as given to the Committee of the Lords, does not apply to the 
Aborigines of Taranaki, New Plymouth, Port Nicholson, or to 
the northern shores of the middle island. It is in this vast 
district of country, that the Company’s settlements have been 
formed, and the entire population does not exceed 6,490;} and 
they do not appear to have had the same habits as those na- 
tives who lived in a more populous part of the island, where 
the missions were established; at least, if they had, they are 
greatly changed, since there are no such cruel or ferocious acts 
recorded against them as amongst those who surrounded the 
missionary stations, according to the Rev. J. Butler, in a 
letter to the Church of England Missionary Society, dated 
Kerikeri, 10th of October, 1821 :— 

‘« New Zealand is covered over with fern, weeds, brush, and woods ; 
and the natives are covered with lice and filth to the last degree, and 
withal, a proud, savage, obstinate, and cruel race of cannibals.” § 


Still with respect to this, and many other authorities which 
we shall give, it must be borne in mind, that they can only 
be the account of the natives in the locality of the writer. 

Mr. Wade, a missionary, writes, the 29th of March, 1826 :— 


“A little beyond the spot where we conversed with Wahareo on Sun- 
day, we were shown native ovens, in which part of the murdered eleven 


* Dieffenbach, vol. ii. p. 304. 

+ Terry, p. 181; and who, at p. 187, greatly regrets the missionaries have not 
taught the native youth our language. 

t Dieffenbach, vol. i. p. 195, in which is a table containing the names, num- 
bers, and locations of each tribe. 
§ House of Lords’ Report, p. 185. 
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had been cooked; by the side lay, as asad token of the fact, the 
arm-bones and shoulder-blade, with remnants of flesh still red upon 
2 

It was in this year, that Shungee, who had been in England, 
visited Geo [V., and received from that sovereign presents of 
arms of different kinds ; and assumed, on this encouragement, 
the title of Napoleon, and really attempted to rule over all the 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the spot, at which his own tribe 
was located: he collected 3,000 fighting men, went to the 
south, and slew many. Mr. Leigh reports,— 


** That at one spot, he slew 1,000 men, 300 of whom they roasted and 
ate before they left the field of battle. Shungee, and his party, have 
killed more than 20 slaves, since their return from war, most of whom 
they have roasted and eaten ;’’+ 


and this in the midst of the missionary stations, and where 
they had been established since 1814. A great part of the 
country was depopulated, in consequence of Shungee’s wars, 
in 1827; there is the same respectable authority, that Shungee, 
dispirited at the misfortunes which had occurred to him, in 
the district which he and his tribe had occupied so long, de- 
termined to move and seek another locality ; but to do so, he 
resolved to exterminate a tribe who occupied the valley in 
which he wished to pitch his hut; nothing could exceed his 
savage cruelty : in— 

“* A Pa, two old women were found, who were instantly despatched : 
and the body of a young female slave, who was killed at the same 
time, was roasted and eaten.”’f 


The missionaries fled, to save their lives; and this, Mr. 
Leigh considers ‘‘a mysterious dispensation of Providence.’§ 
In 1830, the brig “ Haweis” was taken and plundered by the 
natives, some of the men killed, but was retaken by Captain 
Clarke of the ‘“‘ New Zealander,” and towed into the port 
of the Bay of Islands; || but these afflicting circumstances all 
occurred north of the River Thames, in the northern island: 
but we now have to relate an act of similar barbarity, in a very 
different part, and in which an Englishman disgraced his name 
and country. Some English and Americans had established 


* Evidence from the Church of England and Wesleyan Missionary Societies, 
p- 205, Lords’ Report. 

+ Ibid. p. 207. t Ibid. p. 217. 

§ Evidence from the Church of England and Wesleyan Missionary Societies, 
p. 216, Lords’ Report. 

|| Ibid, 226. 
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themselves at different parts of Cook’s Strait, for the sake 
of killing the whale on its breeding-ground. ‘The Island 
of Kapiti, called by Cook, Entry Island, is a small island at 
the entrance of the strait, remarkably well placed for this 
purpose ; it could not support many, and never was inhabited 
but by few natives,—it could hardly be called the residence 
of a tribe: but there was a chief called Ecou, living there, and 
with or near him a savage, to whom Europeans have given 
the name of Raupero. Mr. Montefiore’s evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Lords, explains this. Raupero 
means warrior, and that gentleman calls this barbarian the 
Raupero, most probably from his being distinguished for his 
cruelties ; but Ecou and he assisted those who were engaged 
in whaling, in catching the animal; and most likely it was 
for this purpose that a man, generally called Captain Stewart, 
was there in the “ Elizabeth,” a vessel carrying eight guns; 
and for the sake of a promised cargo of flax, he engaged the 
use of his vessel to carry to Banks’s Peninsula, Riaupero and 
200 fighting men, to make war upon a tribe, of which Mara 
Nui was one of the principal chiefs. Raupero succeeded, 
made Mara Nui prisoner; and Stewart told Mr. Montefiore, 
that they brought on board his vessel a number of the legs 
and arms of the killed, for the purpose of roasting them, but 
that he obliged these wretches to throw them overboard ; still 
he carried Mara Nui to Kapiti, in irons. Mr. Montefiore 
saw him on board, and urged Stewart not to deliver him up to 
Ecou, and Raupero,—not to deliver him to certain slaughter ; 
but the flax, or rather the promise of it, was too strong a 
temptation,—he was killed,—his entrails hung round the neck 
of his wife, his heart cut in slices, and sent by Raupero to 
different tribes in the neighbourhood. Upon the information 
of Mr. Montefiore, Stewart was afterwards tried at Sydney, 
for murder,—acquitted ; but perished from being washed over- 
board, near Cape Horn, on his attempted return to England.* 
It is this same Raupero, with his son-in-law, Rangiheata, who 
murdered Captains Wakefield and English, with 20 other 
Englishmen, on the 17th July, 1843; of which afflicting 
tragedy, a more particular account will be given in the course 
of this article. But to pursue the social state of the natives 
to the north, as related by the missionaries:—Mr. George 
Clark, the lay agent of the Church of England Missionary So- 
ciety, with whom it would appear that the secretaries of the 

* The whole of this disgraceful story was minutely related on oath, before a 


Committee of the House of Lords, in the Report of which it will be found at pp. 55 
and 56. 
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Society were in frequent and extended correspondence upon 
the subject of the missions,* says— 

‘I believe two-thirds of the children of New Zealand, die from want 
of proper nourishment for them, after weaning from the breast.”+— 
January, 1834. 

Mr. Wade, Ist of April, 1836 :— 

** A little boy displayed before us, as if a plaything, one of the slain 
chief's hands, which we afterwards saw him carefully nursing in his 
lap; and near the place where he sat, was the head of Hanpapa, like 
a trophy of the Prince of Darkness, on the top of a short pole which 
they had fixed on the ground. There was yesterday a grand division 
of heads, among the leading hands at Mangaotapa. Some of the 
people to-day were carrying small baskets, containing parts of the 
bodies of their enemies, as hands, pieces of cooked flesh, &c.”+ 

In this year, Mr. W. Williams gives an account of a party—* firing 
several shots amongst the peaceable natives of the Kanakana; the re- 
sult was, that two natives were killed, and two severely wounded.”’t 


Mr. A. N. Brown writes, 19th of October, 1836,— ‘I have 
already stated, that, in consequence of the wars in the southern 
par? of the northern island,§ three of the missionary stations had 
been broken up. About seven o’clock this morning, three of the 
lads who left yesterday, entered our house in a breathless condition, 
conveying the distressing intelligence, that their little company had 
been attacked on the road by a murdering party, from whom they had 
made their escape. In about two hours, Ngakuku arrived, accom- 
panied by two other natives, bearing the mangled corpse of his only 
little girl, who had been murdered by the fight. They had taken 
away her heart, and the top of her head, as an offering to the evil 
spirit.”’|| 

Rev. Mr. Marsden, 27th of March, 1837 :—* I had much impor- 
tant conversation with them, on the subject of religion and civil govern- 
ment. They have no established laws among them, and they feel and 
lament the want of a government.” 


Mr. Knight :—‘‘I walked, almost petrified, past bodies, which 
here and there strewed the ground, until I came to a place, where a 
number of bodies were laid out, previously to their being cut up for the 
oven. I turned away in disgust, and sick at heart; but whichever way 


* We make this remark, not only from the statements made by Mr. Coates, 
before the Committee of the Lords, in 1838, but from the subsequent corre- 
spondence, laid before a Committee of the Commons, Lord Eliot in the chair, and 
printed at p. 177, of those Parliamentary Papers, bearing date 3rd of August, 1840. 

+ Lords’ Report, p. 205. t Ibid. p. 188. 

§ When Mr. Brown speaks of the southern part of the northern island, he 
spoke of parts south of the part whence he wrote. No missionary had been, or any 
mission station established south of the Thames, on the east side, or south of 
Hokianga on the west side ; the map should be consulted, in order to understand 
this. 

|| Lords’ Report, p. 203. q Ibid. p. 193. 
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I looked, some sight of horror saluted me. I walked to a short distance, 
but had not been there long, when a body, apparently that moment 
killed, was dragged into the camp before me. His head was cut off, 
almost before I could look round,—this did not satisfy the wretches ; 
his breast was opened, and his heart, &c., streaming with warmth, 
pulled out and carried off. I did not see such another scene as this ; 
though during the whole time of my being in the camp, I was exposed 
to the most revolting scenes; halves of bodies, quarters, legs, heads, 
&c., were seen carried away, some of which were thrust purposely in 
my face.”’* 

We shall now endeavour to pursue the general history of 
New Zealand, having shown upon the authority of the resident 
Christian missionaries, the frightful and affecting state of 
savage barbarity in which the Aborigines remained, up to the 
time of the te. Aa before the Lord’s Committee, in 1838. 

In 1824, the French government sent a ship of discovery to 
the Pacific, under the command of Captain Dupeny; he went 
to the Bay of Islands, and made a chart of that port, which, as 
well as being officially published in the French admiralty 
charts, has been copied into the “ Hobart’s Town Almanac,” 
for 1836; and we have the authority of Captain Fitzroy, who 
afterwards visited that port, to say, that as far as it goes, it is 
very correct.+ In the following year, Mr. Huskisson, the 
then colonial minister, promised togrant a charter to a company 
for the colonization of the islands, of which Lord Durham was 
the chairman, and in which the Right Honourable Edward 
Ellice, M.P., took great interest. This company fitted out 
two ships, despatched them to Hokianga, with emigrants ; 
but the agent, under whose care they were forwarded, was 
unfitted for so difficult an undertaking. He was alarmed at a 
war-dance of the Aborigines, took fright, and re-embarked his 
people. The Wesleyan Missionary Society had established 
some missions in these parts;{ but they were placed in the 
utmost danger. Shungee was desperately wounded in some 
of these battles; still the war between the tribes continued, 
and Shungee’s people were led by “ his principal wife Kiri, 
whose judgment and heroism were much admired,” the mis- 
sions were suspended, but not abandoned. The captain of 
the company’s ship “ Rosanna,” offered to take the mission- 


* Lords’ Report, p. 204. 

+ See Captain Fitzroy’s evidence, in the Lords’ Report, p. 335. 

t The details of founding the Wesleyan Missions in New Zealand, were laid 
before the Committee of the Lords, by Mr. Beecham, and will be found at pp. 206 
and 207, Report, anno 1838. ’ 
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aries, for which Mr. Henry Williams, and his. brother mis- 
sionaries, expressed “ the liveliest emotions of gratitude and 
respect.” The missionaries quitted on the 28th of Janu- 
ary in this year,* a proof, that missionary influence up to that 
time had failed; still it is but justice to these gentlemen to 
say, that they were the pioneers of civilization ; and that after 
so many difficulties, sufferings and dangers, great credit is due 
to them for returning. The company, which did not last long 
enough to receive Mr. Huskisson’s promised charter, cost the 
subscribers 20,000/.+ 

In 1827, Admiral D’Urville made a second voyage round 
the world for the French government. His first voyage was 
made in the year 1821, and an account of it has been published 
by the French admiralty. His last voyage is now in the course 
of publication under the same authority. He was a distin- 
guished officer of the French navy, and commanded the frigate 
which conveyed Charles X. from Cherbourg to Poole, in the 
year 1830. 

He has since perished with his wife and remaining child ; in 
coming from Versailles to Paris, May 1843, the carriages took 
fire, and many of them were burnt before the miserable suf- 
ferers could escape. 

In 1830, another expedition left France to make discoveries 
or surveys in the Pacific, under the command of Captain La 
Place, a distinguished navigator. The French admiralty print 
at the national press all accounts of the voyages of their navi- 
gators: with us this is not done until long after, and then only 
partially, so that the immediate interest is lost. The voyage 
of Capt. La Place was thus officially published in 1835, and 
he relates what is by no means creditable to the missionaries 
who had returned to the Bay of Islands. The extreme jealousy 
that these gentlemen have had of the interference of any civil 
power is very striking: but whether they feared that a French 
ship of war had arrived to proclaim French sovereignty, or 
what else, is not known; but the following report is in the 
French official work :— 


‘‘ The English missionaries at the Bay of Islands, exhibit neither the 


* See the minute particulars of this circumstance, as given by Mr. Coates to the 
committee. Ibid. p. 20. 

+ Mr. Huskisson’s promise of a charter to Lord Durham, and Mr. Ellice, for 
the purpose of colonizing the islands, is a proof that he never entertained the foolish 
idea of abandoning them either to a foreign power, or giving them to some self- 
appointed persons, assuming the title of missionaries, but acting the part of most 
interested cunning politicians. 
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charity which all the ministers of religion profess, nor the generosity 
for which their countrymen are remarkable towards strangers. My 
offers and my solicitudes to obtain from them refreshment for our sick 
were alike in vain; and I am convinced myself, that these preachers 
of the Gospel, suspecting me of political purposes, endeavoured to dis- 
turb the harmony that existed between me and the natives, by insi- 
nuating to them I meant to take possession of the bay, and revenge the 
massacre of Marion.’’* 


It is very improbable that the natives of the Bay of Islands 
knew anything of a fight at a distant part by another tribe ; 
but when it is recollected that it had occurred in the year 1772, 
fifty-eight years before, it seems impossible but this story of 
hatred to Marion which comprised the French nation, was none 
other than a scheme to prevent the French from landing, or 
holding a communication with the natives, and it led to a con- 
clusion that it might be turned to account, so as to prevent 
systematic colonization from home. Capt. Fitzroy was at 
the Bay of Islands for 10 days in 1835, and this story was so 
strongly impressed upon him that he repeated it to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. Now, as he did not speak the 
native language, his knowledge was not from the Aborigines, 
but most likely from the missionaries.| Mr. Coates also 
furnished the committee with a letter from a native chief to 
the same purpose, and when asked ‘‘ Why they are called the 
tribe of Marion,” replied, “‘ I do not know.” { It was about 
this period that Gibbon Wakefield was proposing to the go- 
vernment the changing the system of granting land to emi- 
grants, and adopting that of selling it; and with the proceeds, 
paying the passage of labourers, and thus combining hand 
labour and capital, either of which by itself was valueless, but 
brought together in due proportions, created the real wealth 
of a state; and he maintained that when a country became over 
populous, that colonization under this system, which has as- 
sumed the name of “ systematic colonization,” was the only 
real relief which could be afforded. He was for removing young 
couples commencing life—thus removing the germ of increase. 
No political economist who has written since the days of Adam 
Smith, has had as many proselytes as Malthus—his recom- 
mendation being moral restraint. The increase of population, 
as proved by the official censuses which have been made, 


* Voyage de la Favorite, tome iv. p. 35: he also says, ‘‘ Rewa, a chief, and many 
other natives were told that the corvette had arrived to take revenge for the death 
of Marion, committed in this bay in a former century.’ 

+ Lords’ Report, p. 175. t Ibid, p. wr 
LLZ 
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shows that, however much the doctrine of Malthus may be 
admired and praised by sober philosophers of an po a age 
in their closets—the mass of mankind set it at defiance—the 
people have increased at a fearful rate, and the forced celibacy 
of the female sex for want of settlements in life has been 
painful to them, and its results not much better than pros- 
titution.* Wakefield’s principles of colonization were first 
adopted by Lord Howick and Lord Ripon, and have since 
enlisted reflecting persons of different political opinions and 
religious creeds, and amongst those who have supported them, 
we may name the Duke of Wellington, in his place in the 
House of Lords; and whilst we are naming this important 
change in our colonial policy,+ although unconnected with 
the main subject on which we are writing, we cannot help ad- 
verting to some other subjects which will greatly occupy the 
thought of the colonial minister, and augment the business of 
the office: we allude to the full emancipation of the slaves 
in our colonies, a circumstance which must create in the 
course of a generation or two a change which will probably 
end in the proprietorship of the land being vested in a race so 
different that their colour even is not our own. Lord Stanley 
was the nurse who first rocked this cradle, and his son may 
live to see the day when it will no longer be necessary to dig 
the graves of hundreds of thousands of our soldiers and sailors 
for supplying luxuries to a few at home. The mass will be as 
well supplied with sugar, and coffee, and cotton, as now, and 
probably at a cheaper rate: then, again the union of the two 
Canadas blending the races, by the means of equal laws, is an 
attempt to which all wish success. But as to New Zealand the 
squatting of individuals was a sort of hap-hazard possession of 
the country, very opposite to systematic colonization; but such 


* “Well, then, in England, a certain state of political economy, pride or pru- 
dence, and custom, occasion more unnatural suffering than the villanous theocracies 
of Italy and Spain. The proportion of English women, who pine in celibacy, is 
far greater than that of Spanish or Italian women who languish in convents: and 
the English women suffer more than the others, because, living in the world, they 
are more in the way of temptation,—more cruelly tantalized by their intercourse with 
happy wives and mothers. There is not in the world a more deplorable sight than 
a fine brood of English girls turning into old maids, one after the other ; first 
reaching the bloom of beauty, full of health, spirits, and tenderness; next striving 
anxiously, aided by their mother, to become honoured and happy wives; then 
fretting, growing thin, pale, listless, and cross ; at last, if they do not go mad, or die 
of consumption, seeking consolation in the belief of an approaching millennium, or 
in the single pursuit of that happiness in another world, which this world has 
denied them.’’—England and America, vol. i. p. 105. 

+ This change has been historically described by Gibbon Wakefield, at p. 160 of 
the second volume of the before-mentioned work. 
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as it was, combined with the establishment of the missionaries, 
it brought some natives into contact with civilized life, and suffi- 
ciently so as to induce a few of them to look to protection 
from Great Britain. ‘‘On the 16th of November, 1831, a 
letter to King William IV. from 13 chiefs of New Zealand was 
transmitted to Lord Goderich, praying the protection of the 
British crown against the neighbouring tribes, and against 
British subjects residing in the island.”* Now the word 
** chief,” like ‘* New Zealand,” has been frequently misap- 
plied: it is the term for a caste of the people, but is construed 
for selfish purposes, as if it meant “chieftain.” + This letter, 
therefore, was any thing but the spontaneous production of 13 
chieftains or heads of tribes, and was, most probably, the com- 
mencement of a manceuvre which was subsequently exposed by 
Sir George Gipps, and of which an account will be soon given. 
It, however, had the effect of inducing Lord Ripon, the then 
colonial minister, to return it not only an answer, but to ap- 
ow an officer, Mr. Busby, under the direction of Sir Richard 

ourke, the governor of New South Wales, as “ resident” in 
New Zealand. It has been said that the word “ resident” im- 
plied a diplomatic appointment. It is so in the East Indies ; 
but in Australia it is the short term for resident magistrate, 
the expression used by Governor Macquarrie when he furnished 
Mr. Kendall, in 1814, with instructions to exercise the func- 
tions of a justice of the peace. It is very evident that had 
Mr. Busby been diplomatically appointed to an independent 
government, that he would have been despatched to it direct 
by our foreign minister; instead of which he was forwarded 
by the colonial minister to the governor of New South Wales, 
under whose administration New Zealand was a dependency, 
and the instructions which he received from his superior 
officer were as follows: they were dated the 13th of April, 
1833 :— 


‘* You will also announce your intention of remaining among them 
(the natives), and will claim the protection and privileges, which you 
will tell them, are accorded in Europe and America to British subjects, 
holding in foreign states, situations similar to yours. You will find it 
convenient to manage this conference by means of the missionaries 
to whom you will be furnished with credentials,} and with whom you 


* This will be found in a memorandum transmitted on the 18th of March, 1840, 
from J. Stephen, Esq. to the foreign office, printed in the Appendix I. p. 291. 

+ Mr. T. Wilkinson, in the Lords’ Report, p. 96—‘‘ every one is called a chief 
who is not a slave.”’ 
t Capt. Fitzroy considered that .Mr. Busby was accredited to the missionaries : 
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are recommended to communicate freely upon the object of your ap- 
pointment, and the measures you should adopt in treating with the 
chiefs.” 


The position of Mr. Busby was in itself difficult, but ac- 
cording to the testimony of Captain Fitzroy,* his want of 
confidence in himself rendered him a perfect nonentity. Ac- 
credited, as Sir Richard states in his instructions, to the mis- 
sionaries, he seems not only to have lent himself to objects which 
some of them had in view, but to have adopted their plans him- 
self. It was his duty rather to have reported a scheme of in- 
dividual aggrandisement, which was unknown at home, than to 
have fallen in with it to his own advantage. Notwithstanding 
the information which had been rendered by our illustrious 
cireumnavigator, or the advantages of having established co- 
lonies in Australia and Van Dieman’s land, it was the Anglo- 
Americans, and not our own people, who first practically 
established the value of the Pacific, and availed themselves of 
the harbours and resources of New Zealand. The missionaries, 
with a generous revenue furnished them by the society at 
home, were placed in a position to estimate the consequences, 
and it is now proved that their plan was to profit by the cir- 
cumstances. This most likely occurred by degrees, for the 
landed possessions which they have since acquired, were not 
edthevell at once: but whatever might be the power which in- 
telligence had gained over the native barbarians, it was evident 
that their new friends would not be allowed to retain their 
landed possessions, if the sovereignty of any civilized power 
was declared ; because the word sovereignty would not be 
confined to the word, but was sure to comprise the active and 
comprehensive principles of a really governing power. We 
have related the alarm which the arrival of Captain La Place 
in the French ship of war, ‘* La Favorite,” created in 1830. 





see his evidence at p. 169 of the Lords’ Report, anno 1838. Mr. Busby cor- 
responded with the governor of New South Wales, like any other officer under his 
administration. Had he been the diplomatic resident to a foreign state, his com- 
munication would have been direct with the foreign minister, as has lately been the 
case between Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Pritchard. Mr. Busby wrote to the colonial 
secretary of New South Wales on the 16th of June, 1837, ‘‘ Having been specially 
accredited to the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, and directed to 
consult with them.’’ In another part of the same letter, at the beginning of the 
sixth paragraph on the same page, he says, ‘‘ Unless a defined and specific share in 
the government of the country be allotted to the missionaries, the British govern- 
ment has no right to expect that that influential body will give a hearty support to 
its representative.’’—See page 8, Parliamentary Papers, 3rd of August, 1840. 
* Page 339, Lords’ Report, anno 1838. 
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The manner in which that scientific voyager was driven away, 
although he had no such instructions as were suspected ; and 
the fear seems to have been that as New Zealand became more 
known, that a colonial minister in England might be roused to 
pom that sovereignty which our illustrious countryman 

ad proclaimed ; and something like a trick was practised, that 
has had great effect, and which we would neither venture to 
state, or indeed believe upon mere report. Sir George Gipps 
made a statement to his council at Sydney, on the 10th of July, 
1840, which has exposed the circumstance that had taken 
place in 1835, in the following terms :— 


“Mr. Busby has told you, that it was entirely a measure of his own 
concoction, and that he acted in it without any authority from either 
the secretary of state, or the governor of this colony, who was his 
immediate superior : it was, in fact, a maneuvre played off by him 
against the Baron de Thierry, and it is not even pretended that the 
natives could understand the meaning of it; still less could they 
assemble yearly in congress and pass laws, as Mr. Busby, in his 
declaration, had made them to say they would do.” 


This is Governor Gipps’s account of concocting the flag and 
declaration of iadependence. But by whom was this declaration 
signed? Sir George Gipps says, “ only by a few tribes in the 
Bay of Islands, not extending even so far south as the Thames ;” 
but “the manceuvre,”* as this intelligent, excellent, and su- 
perior gentleman calls it, carried on the face of it “the signa- 
tures or marks of 35 hereditary chiefs and heads of tribes ;” 
and the witnesses are Mr. Henry Williams, chairman of the 
Church Missionary Society in New Zealand; George Clark, 
their agent; James C. Clendon, who signs himself merchant ; 
and Gilbert Moir, merchant; and at the foot of it— 


** Icertify that theabove is a correct copy of the declaration of thechiefs, 
according to the translation of missionaries who have resided 10 years 
and upwards in the country, and it is transmitted to his most gracious 
Majesty, the king of England, at the unanimous request of the chiefs, 


(Signed) James Bussy, British resident at New Zealand :”+ 


And the declaration ends by praying the king of England to 
be ‘* the protector of all attempts at its independence.” We 


* All which as quoted from Sir George Gipps will be found printed at p. 75, 
of Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, 1841. 

+ This manceuvred document is printed at pp. 179 and 245 of the Lords’ Re- 
port, 1838. Mr. Platt, in his evidence before the Lords, at p. 52, has given evi- 
dence, that although on the spot, he knew of none who moved in it, ‘‘ only as far as 
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cannot praise Sir George Gipps too much for having so com- 
pletely exposed *‘the manceuvre,” or Lord John Russell for 

aving printed his excellency’s exposition for the information 
of parliament and the public. Subsequent events have ac- 
counted for this manceuvre: the object of it was obviously to 
prevent the declaration of British sovereignty ; it was repre- 
sented to the Church of England Missionary Society as the 
honest act of the united chieftains of New Zealand, who had 
by it established in these islands an independent sovereign 
power ; and we have no doubt that the committee thought 
so, when through its secretary, Mr. Dandeson Coates, the 
following statement was made to a Committee of the House 
of Lords on the 14th of May, 1838, the Earl of Devon in the 
chair :— 


* The grounds on which the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society have a:rived at the conclusions stated in the resolutions which 
Ihave read, are briefly these: that to acquire sovereignty in that 
country would be a violation of the fundamental principles of interna- 
tional law ; New Zealand being to all intents and purposes an inde- 
pendent state. That fact is evident from what I may call diplomatic 
acts on the part of this country; a British agent has been appointed 
as the representative of the British government in New Zealand; the 
natives of New Zealand have adopted a national flag, under the sanc- 
tion of that agent, and there is a distinct recognition of national 
sovereignty in the following address.” 


And then follows an address from Mr. Busby to British resi- 





the missionary body is concerned.’’ ‘‘It was brought round by Mr. Henry Wil- 
liams.”’ 

Mr. F. Wilkinson, p. 107.—‘‘ The acknowledgment of their independence is a 
very informal act.”’ 

There is an extraordinary coincidence in the conduct pursued in the colonial 
office at home, and these manceuvrers in the Antipodes; they concoct an apparent 
native sovereignty in New Zealand, the object of which was to secure their indivi- 
dual possessions, and to enable them, under its colours, to exercise the powers of 
government, “letting everything be done ostensibly by the natives, who would 
themselves be influenced by the missionaries.’’ According to Captain Fitzroy’s 
evidence before the Lords, at p. 338, the missionaries were not the officials em- 
ployed by the government, but Busby, the official resident magistrate getting up 
such a scheme as exposed by his superior officer, Sir George Gipps, was acting the 
part of a traitor to the government that employed him; and then at home, as if 
to support the scheme, acts passing the British Parliament, which, according to 
Mr. Stephen (see his memorandum, 28, I. in the Appendix,) cast off New Zealand 
from the list of British colonies, constituted something of the same kind on the part 
of the law adviser of the colonial minister, who, if he did not draw the act of parlia- 
ment, should have detected the error and prevented its passing ;—there is appa- 
rently a connection between the parties which ought to be strictly investigated by 
the colonial minister. 
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dents in the islands,* and whatever might be known in the 
Bay of Islands or at Sydney, it was not known in England 
that this was a manceuvre, until Sir George Gipps’s speech 
was printed by order of parliament, 11th of May, 1841. But 
now of the concoctors of it; subsequent events have brought 
to light the interest which they had in establishing a native 
sovereignty, over which they had entire command. Mr. Henry 
Williams, the first witness, has claimed 11,000 acres of land.+ 
Mr. George Clark made a purchase, on his private account, to 
prevent its being sold to “unprincipled men.{” Mr. Clendon 
sold a small piece of land to Governor Hobson for £15,000,§ 
and Mr. Busby claims 48,105 acres.|| These are the posses- 
sions which made it the interest of their possessors to ward off 
any government but that of the native controlled by them- 
selves. The colonial minister at home constantly refusing to 
colonize New Zealand, it was open to al] the world to attain 
possession of land there, but most improper for the resident, 
Mr. Busby, or the missionaries, to conceal the fact from their 
employers ;§ but worse than that, in the hope of securing 
them, to manoeuvre the concoction of a government which had 
no existence,** and by that means to have representations made 


to the missionary societies at home, to both houses of parlia- 
ment,}+ and probably to the colonial office; but it may be said, 
where was the value of this property, without emigrants coming 
to purchase it? To this Mr. Montefiore’s evidence before the 


* The whole of this will be found printed at 244 of the Lords’ Report of 1838. 

+ There is an official table at p. 168 of Dieffenbach, vol. ii. of the claims made by 
11 individuals of the Church Missionary Society, amounting to 96,219 acres of 
land. ‘‘ Besides these claims, the missionaries Shepherd, Hamlin, Pucky, and the 
former missionary, Ford, claim large districts; so that the quantity of land, exclu- 
sive of that which has been bought by the Church and Wesleyan Missions as bodies, 
does not amount to less than 130,000 acres.’ 

t See p. 259 of Lords’ Report. 

§ Sir George Gipps refused to confirm the sale, the whole correspondence will be 
found at p. 143 of Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 1842. 

|| See a table at p. 120 of Terry’s ‘‘ New Zealand,” of purchases from the Abori- 
gines, collected from the government ‘‘ Auckland Gazettes ’’ to September, 1841. 

{ See the second paragraph at p. 142 of Parliamentary Papers, lith of May, 
1841, being part of a letter from Mr. Somes to R. Vernon Smith, 20th of March, 
1841. 

** See Mr. Blackett’s evidence before Lord Eliot’s Committee, p. 62, 17th of 
July, 1840, upon his return from New Zealand. This gentleman’s evidence is of 
the first importance ; he is a naval officer, brother to the member for Northumber- 
land, and spoke the truth without the slightest leaning to any party. See his 
answers, Nos. 437, 441, 448 and 451. 

tt See the evidence of Mr. Dandeson Coates and Mr. Beecham, before the 
Lords, in 1838, and Lord Eliot’s Committee, in Parliamentary Papers, 3rd of 
August, 1840. 
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House of Lords is a reply, that he had seen letters “ from the 
missionaries” to their friends inviting them to come.* It 
would be very unfair to the Wesleyan and Catholic missiona- 
ries, if we did not state that we do not find the slightest trace 
of their dealing in land, except in the instance of one of the 
former, Mr. White, whom the committee in London, as soon 
as it was known, dismissed from their service. The Church 
missionaries continued to buy large tracts of country “ in 
trust,” as they afterwards, when it was known, called it ‘* for 
the natives ;”” but this did not escape the keen observation of 
Sir George Gipps, and he refused to sanction it, as at that 
time, New Zealand was a dependency to his government.+ 
There is much profession amongst the Church of England 
missionaries t in New Zealand, but they have damaged them- 
selves immensely by these land speculations, even with their 
best friends at home. It is impossible to read what has passed 
in the committee of the society, without perceiving how much 
the noblemen and gentlemen of whom it is composed have 
been disconcerted by their conduct. Like all other acts of 
cunning, now that it has been exposed by so high an autho- 
- as Sir George Gipps, it must recoil upon themselves ; 
still we wish to urge that there is a redeeming circumstance 
attending it. We are ignorant of their reasons, but the follow- 
ing year, 1836, the missionaries more than contradicted this 
declaration, the accuracy of which they had vouched by wit- 
nessing, and authorizing Mr. Busby to forward it to the colo- 
nial minister at home, for in a petition to the crown, the bulk 
of the missionaries stated— 


‘*That it has been considered, that the confederate tribes of New 
Zealand were competent to enact laws for the proper government of 
this land, whereby protection would be afforded in all cases of neces- 
sity ; but experience evidently shows that, in the infant state of the 
country, this cannot be accomplished or expected, it is acknowledged 
by the chiefs themselves to be impracticable.”’§ 


And this petition for a British government was signed not only 
by nearly all settlers who were in the islands, but by 36 mis- 
sionaries and catechists; we should be glad to know if this 


* Lords’ Report, p. 59. 

+ See this stated by Mr. Coates and Mr. Beecham, at p. 261, Lords’ Report. 

¢ The object of the manceuvre is let out in the evidence of Captain Fitzroy be- 
fore the Committee of the Lords, as already stated. 

§ Lords’ Report, p. 339. 
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em came to the knowledge of the Committee of the Church 
ociety at home; nothing was said of it by their secretary 
before the Committee of the Lords, although he laid before 
these noblemen the manceuvred and concocted declaration as a 
true document; but when this petition was named to him by 
the chairman, Earl Devon, he objected to it, saying, that the 
gentlemen of the mission had only signed it as individuals, 
and had appended nothing to their names as belonging to the 
mission ; thus he was willing to confirm the false declaration 
by the authority of the mission, whilst the sensible and just 
petition he thought was not worth attention, because the indi- 
viduals had not added C.M.S. to their names.* It was in 
this year that the Church Missionary Society established a 
printing press in New Zealand, too great a blessing not to be 
recorded,+ but the following year was one of the most re- 
markable epochs in the annals of these islands; a Committee 
of the House of Commons had been appointed “ to enquire into 
the different modes in which land had been, and is at present, 
disposed of in the Australian colonies, &c.”{ Gibbon Wake- 
field, whose work, entitled “‘ England and America,” had by 
this time gained great publicity, was called before it to develop 
his-system of colonization. Mr. Ward was the chairman. The 
Hon. Francis Baring, Mr. Hutt, Mr. Poulett Scrope, Mr. 
Pusey, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Roebuck, &c. &c. were amongst its 
members; it was before that committee on the 27th of June, 
that Mr. Wakefield recommended the colonization of New 
Zealand, and at its termination, in consequence of a conversa- 
tion between him and Mr. Baring, it was determined to form 
an association for the purpose, the first meeting of which took 
place in Adam-street, Adelphi, Mr. Wakefield in the chair, on 
the 22nd of May, 1837. One of their first objects was to co- 
operate with the Church of England Missionary Society, and 
the following month, June, the Hon. Captain Wellesley, R.N., 
Captain Arthur Wakefield, R.N., and Dr. Evans, LL.D., were 
deputed from the association to wait on the secretary, Mr. 
Coates, and confer with him on the subject; his answer was 
very concise— 


‘That he had no doubt of the respectability of the gentlemen com- 
posing the association, or the purity of their intentions; but that he 
was opposed to the colonization of New Zealand upon any plan, and 


* Lords’ Report, p. 267. + Ibid. 196. 
+ The Report of the Committee was ordered to be printed the 1st of August, 1836. 
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would thwart them by all the means in his power.”* The acting mem- 
bers of the association were— 


Hon. Francis Baring, Chairman. William Hutt, Esq., M.P. 


The Earl of Durham, George Lyall, Esq., M.P. 

Lord Petre, Thomas Mackenzie, Esq., M.P. 
Walter F. Campbell, M.P. Sir Wm. Molesworth, M.P. 
Charles Enderby, Esq. Sir Geo. Sinclair, Bart., M.P. 
Robert Ferguson, Esq., M.P. Capt. Sir Wm, Symonds, R.N. 
The Rev. Samuel Hinds, D.D. Henry Geo. Ward, Esq., M.P. 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq., M.P. W. Wolryche Whitmore, Esq., 
Philip Howard, Esq., M.P. M.P. 


Their object was to negotiate with government for the 
colonization of the country. Various meetings took place 
between Lord Melbourne, the premier, attended by Lord 
Glenelg, the colonial minister, and the committee of the asso- 
ciation ;—the object was to bring a bill into parliament, and 
the wish of the association was to place amongst the com- 
missioners for founding the colony some of the leading mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Church of England Society. 
The promised thwarting of the secretary had made little 
impression; and many thought with Dr. Hinds, that it was 
rather that of his personal opposition, than that of the com- 
mittee of the society. Mr. Coates, however, wrote a pam- 
phlet, charging the association with a love of lucre and wilful 
deception. Dr. Hinds and Mr. Wakefield replied to them ; 
but the names we have given are, we trust, a sufficient 
guarantee that a volunteer association, to bring in a bill for 
commissioners to act without salary, would not wilfully deceive 
or act from a love of lucre. However, this was not only 
completely met, but exposed by the Hon. Francis Baring in 
parliament on the 19th of June, 1838, as by that time infor- 
mation had been received, that ‘‘ the church missionaries” in 
New Zealand had obtained possession of extensive tracts of 
land ; and Mr. Baring shewed that the object of the pamph'et 
of the secretary of the society was to defend their possessions ; 


* See p. 4 of Parliamentary Papers, 3rd of August, 1840, in which also an ac- 
count is given of the formation of this association ; it was detailed before the com- 
mittee, and the committee was appointed on the motion of Lord Eliot, in conse- 
quence of his presenting the petition of the merchants and bankers of London, 
assembled at the Guildhall, on the 15th of April, 1840. The petition is a singular 
document, detailing the many wise reasons for colonizing the islands of New Zea- 
land, and is printed at p. 135 of these Parliamentary Papers; and further informa- 
tion as to the forming the association is detailed in the first number of the first 
‘* New Zealand Gazette,’’ published in London the 6th of September, 1839. 

+ See Dr. Hind’s evidence before the Lords, p. 132 of the Report, 1838. 
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but strong as that able and excellent man made out the case, 
he would have made it much stronger had he then known the 
manceuvre which was subsequently exposed by Sir George 
Gipps. We must, however, go back. On the 29th of De- 
cember, 1837, Lord Glenelg wrote to Lord Durham that— 


‘The intelligence which her Majesty’s government had received 
from the most recent and authentic sources, justifies the conclusion 
that it is an indispensable duty, in reference both to the natives and to 
British interests, to interpose, by some effective authority, to puta 
stop to the evils and dangers to which all those interests are exposed, 
in consequence of the manner in which the intercourse of foreigners 
with those islands, is now carried on.” * 


Want of space prevents our copying the whole of this 
letter, which is a complete refutation of all the arguments ad- 
duced by Mr. Coates before the committee of the Lords; and 
if it was known to the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society, it is difficult to explain the report made to, and the 
resolutions passed at, their annual public meeting, on the Ist 
of May, 1838.+ If Lord Glenelg’s letter is consulted, it will 
be found that he proposed turning the association into a joint 
stock company: the associates had been charged by the secre- 
tary of the Church Society with wilfully deceiving the public 
for the love of lucre, and this alone can account for Lord 
Glenelg’s offer being refused; to which, perhaps, may be 
added, that his previous opposition to any scheme of colonizing 
the islands, and his being a leading member of the Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society, created a distrust in the 
sincerity of his proposal. Still Lord Glenelg evinced his 
desire to have it carried into execution, by the following appli- 
cation to the foreign office. His under-secretary wrote as 
follows :— 


‘IT am directed by Lord Glenelg to request that you will bring 
under the consideration of Viscount Palmerston the expediency of 
appointing an officer vested with the character and powers of British 
consul at New Zealand.” 


He then adverts tothe appointment by the Sydney go- 
vernment of Mr. Busby in 1832; but dwells upon the 
‘‘declared union of their respective tribes into one state, 
under the designation of the Tribes of New Zealand,” which 
we now know on the authority of Sir George Gipps was the 


* P. 148 of Parliamentary Papers, 3rd of August, 1840. 
+ House of Lords’ Report, p. 243. 
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manceuvre of Mr. Busby and his friends. But still Lord Gle- 
nelg appears to have been aware of the subsequent petition 
of the missionaries and others, as the application closes as 
follows :— 


‘* But the existing arrangement having failed to answer the purposes 
contemplated in its adoption, Lord Glenelg is of opinion that those 
purposes will be more effectually attained by the appointment of a 
British consul to reside at New Zealand.” * 


Lord Palmerston, as a matter of course, answered, ‘‘ that 
he concurred in opinion,” and would provide for such a one 
in the consular estimates. 

A select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed to 
inquire into the then state of New Zealand, held its first 
sitting 3rd of April, 1838, and the last on the 21st of May,— 
with the exception of two days, when the Duke of Richmond 
presided—the Earl of Devon was always in the chair. The 
report and evidence consists of 376 folio pages, and contains 
a vast body of information, as the secretaries of the missionary 
societies furnished the committee with notes from the corre- 
spondence with the agent of the Church Society and the 
missionaries for many years back ; and from it we have chiefly 
compiled our account of the social state of the Aborigines up 
to this date; but many witnesses were examined, and from 
them most valuable matter has been elicited. 

After reading the lamentable state of barbarism in which 
the natives were, as described by the missionaries, it may be 
asked, what could be the object of colonizing a country 
= by so savage a race? The answer is soon given: 

uropeans and Anglo-Americans were rapidly planting them- 
selves there, who, in a very short time, might render it, with 
its vast resources, a powerful country, independent of the 
British crown: again, it was open to be colonized by some 
other European power. The question which a wise colonial 
minister had to determine was, whether he would adopt a 
** laissez faire” policy, or seize so valuable a country by pur- 
suing the best principles of systematic population. We will 
examine the Report of the Lords. 

Colonel Nicholas says, “ The progress of civilization goes on very 


slowly, and is much impeded by the bad mode in which colonization 
is going on, which is composed of runaway sailors, convicts, and 


* This will be found in Mr. Stephen's letter to the foreign office, dated 12th of 
December, 1838, and printed in Appendix I. at p. 41. 
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profligate adventurers.* A colony composed of men of moral and 
respectable character would tend very much to promote the labour of 
the missionaries.” + 

Mr. F. Wilkinson.—* I do not think the chiefs would be satisfied 
without a government. The joining Mr. Busby with the chiefs I do 
not think would succeed : it would, in fact, be only Mr. Busby or 
the residents; the chief would say anything that he wished if he would 
give him a blanket.” f 

The Hon. Francis Baring.—‘‘ I think the necessity of colonizing 
arises completely out of the nature of the population which is now 
established there, and which makes colonization indispensable.§ The 
white population is on the increase: whatever, therefore, is done in 
respect of this bill, you cannot possibly stop the immigration of 
whites; our colony, we conceive, would prevent the probable ex- 
tinction of the native races.” || 

Mr. Baring was asked by Lord Devon—‘“‘ Should you not think, 
considering the abundance of timber, the position of the island, the 
harbours, and the climate, that in all probability it will be the great 
seat of naval power and commercial importance in those seas?” 
Answer—‘‘ I have not the slightest doubt of it.” { 

This is no mean authority. 


Captain Fitzroy was asked—*“ Are you not of opinion, taking into 
consideration the position of that country, and the fertility of the soil, 
and the salubrity of the climate, that it must grow into great import- 
ance?”’ ‘Certainly; it corresponds in that hemisphere to Great 
Britain in this hemisphere ; it must go on holding out temptations to 
settlers of all descriptions ; it is quite impossible it should remain in 
its present state.”** He is again asked, “If the island has this 
inevitable tendency to become of great importance, and to increase in 
the settlement of white people, if nothing is soon done for the pur- 
pose of regulating the state of society, do not you apprehend that the 
difficulties of interference will become very great?” Answer—* Cer- 
tainly ; the difficulties will increase very fast ; there is now consider- 
ably more difficulty than there was at the time I was there, only three 
years ago.” ++ Question—‘* Supposing the present irregular system of 
colonization were to go on, and that it increased rapidly, in the sort of 
proportion in which you think it will increase, would nota time arrive, 
and that at no very distant period, when the settlers would be too 
strong for the natives, and the natives would be subjected to wars and 
oppression, from the want of regulation?” Answer—‘ Certainly ; and 
that case might arise to-morrow.” 


We could add testimony after testimony to the same effect ; 
but we beg not to be numbered amongst those who think that 
the United Kingdom is at all bound to colonize any spot of 

* Lords’ Report, p. 10. + Ibid. p. 12. bid. p. 107. 


tl 
§ Ibid. p. 146. \| Ibid. p. 151. q Ibid. p. 153. 
** Ibid. p. 174. ++ Ibid. p. 175. 
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the globe, for the mere sake of ameliorating the social con- 
dition of its people. But where, for reasons of immediate 
importance to the mother country, the principles of systematic 
colonization can be applied, it is a great satisfaction to reflect, 
that instead of doing an injury, we are carrying a great benefit 
to the aboriginal inhabitants; and we really believe that this 
is the case in colonizing these islands; and perhaps this has 
never been so completely exemplified as in the removal of the 
naked native inhabitants of Van Dieman’s Land to Flinder’s 
Island.* Man in his savage state is like an animal governed 
by instinct rather than by reason ; and yet there are thousands 
at home who think that preaching the Gospel to such beings 
is a paramount duty.t We are entirely in accord with those 
who believe that the spread of Christianity is most important, 
but we are sure that the only means of doing so is by adopting 
the necessary preliminary steps. We come into life with the 
instinct which directs us to draw nurture from our mother’s 
breast. This is a universal and common nature from pole to 
pole; and marks the difference between the human being, 
where reason is gradually developed year after year, by the 
example and instruction of his elders. When, therefore, this 
can be applied to our species, that is almost in the animal 
state, we must begin with the infant. ‘There is no length to 
which we will not go, in protesting against the invasion of the 
property of others; but the occupation of land, peopled by 
man in a mere animal state, and by the process of amalgama- 
tion and civilization, cultivating his reason, and thereby pre- 
paring his mind and habits to exercise the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, so far from being an invasion of his rights, is bestowing 
on him the greatest blessing which one man can confer on 
another. As far as religious instruction goes, little can be 
done with the adult.t Brag is a very good dog, but Holdfast 
is a much better. The true way to Christianize the New 


* A correct account of the improved condition of the Aborigines of Van Dieman’s 
Land, by their removal to Flinder’s Island, will be found in the estimable work of 
James Backhouse,—at pp. 74, 79, 88, 165, 170. Want of space alone prevents 
our transcribing his valuable information. 


+ The Church Missionary Society (who have 8 ministers and x 2 & 
16 cathechists) forwarded in 1840, 1841 . a F 14,232 13 7 
Wesleyan (16 ministers) : : . : ‘ ‘ 3,885 11 11 


£18,118 5 6 

‘* Terry,’’ pp. 189 and 191. 

t ‘‘The missionaries seemed to think it was useless to try to effect any change 

amongst those who were old, and they must begin with the children.””—Captain 

Fitzroy’s evidence, Lords’ Report, p. 166. This that officer heard from them on 
the spot: they report very different to the Society at home, 
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Zealand savage is to begin with the young. If half the 
revenue at present spent in preaching to the adult was devoted 
to infant sckochd, and training children in mechanical arts, we 
have little doubt but Christianity would be in a much forwarder 
state twenty years hence, than under the present system. We 
have lately heard a report at a public meeting of the Mission- 
ary Society, of 35,000 communicants in New Zealand. Now, 
communicants are those to whom the sacrament has been 
administered.* We own we think there is a degree of sacri- 
lege in applying that sacred ordinance to beings in a state 
utterly incapable of comprehending it. Bishop Pompalier 
reports, also, that he has 35,000 communicants to the Catholic 
Church in these islands.| It is not for us to say that it is not 
true: we can only say that it is very marvellous; so much so, 
that we fear there is a good deal in these reports and stories of 
the witty Sheridan’s dog Brag, and he is no trifling ally in 
filling the beggar’s bag. We make these remarks, from 
reading with great regret the evidence brought forward by the 
secretaries of the missionary societies before committees of 
the two houses. The whole of their arguments have been 
built upon a false assumption of the independence of the native 
tribes; upon their having sufficient intelligence to meet in 
congress, to adopt a flag to mark their nationality. We trust 
that these gentlemen have been themselves deceived ; for we 
are unwilling to allow ourselves to believe that they have, with 
an entire knowledge, adopted the mancuvre of a few indi- 
viduals of the Antipodes,—the possessors of immense tracts 
which they hoped to bring into value by concealing tle fact. 
There is a selfishness in it which we must be forgiven for 
reprobating ; and the cant,—the right of the Aborigines, and 
buying in trust for these migratory tribes,{ is but a deceptive 
excuse for monopolizing the land to themselves, but with 
which they could not hoodwink that acute public servant, Sir 
George Gipps. The Church Missionary Society has by these 
means been greatly injured. We live at a period when all 
assertions made in public are scrutinized in the severest 
manner; and although this system prevailed for a while, this 


* Mr. D. Coates is asked,—‘‘ By communicants you mean persons who take the 
sacrament ?’’ ‘* Yes; and are recognized by us as regular members of the society.”’ 
—Lords’ Report, p. 240. 

+ See extract of a letter from Bishop Pompalier, vicar apostolic of New Zealand, 
dated 29th of July, 1840, inserted in the ‘‘ Australian Chronicle,’’ and copied in 
the ‘*‘ New Zealand Journal,’’ p. 23. 

} 6th of April, 1836. The Committee of the Church Missionary Society “ re- 
commend that the missionaries should not accept any trusteeship for the natives, 
nor interferé in any of their secular matters.’’—Lords’ Report, p. 262. 
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very article will lead many to seek for themselves the truth of 
our statement, by the examination of the sources whence we 
have drawn it; and the more it is examined, the more we feel 
confident that the inferences drawr will be found to be just.* 

It is chiefly upon missionary authority that we have de- 
scribed the social state of aboriginal society up to 1837; but 
the horrible state of it, was by no means confined to wars and 
cannibalism. ‘There are few more interesting accounts, than 
that of Mr. Leigh, the Wesleyan missionary :— 


‘I may venture to affirm, there is no crime of which they are 
capable, of which they are not guilty. Reason is completely de- 
throned,+ and the reins of government given up to the passions 
altogether, and by these, they are carried to the greatest extremes. 
Their temporal condition is equally bad; they are filthy in the ex- 
treme; never wash themselves, but as often as they can besmear them- 
selves with red ochre and oil, which in hot weather makes them very 
offensive. Many of them literally swarm with vermin; their huts are 
generally nothing better than poor people’s hogsties in England, are 
much the same height and size, and into them they creep through a 
little hole at one end ; they have neither furniture or cooking utensils, 
and the poor filthy mats that serve them for clothes by day, serve them 
for bedding by night.”’} 


Mr. Davis, the Society’s farming missionary— 
** Much of their sickness may be traced to their careless manner of 
life, and their want of common necessaries, want of clothing, &c.’’§ 


We have already stated, upon the authority of Mr. George 
Clark, that two-thirds of the children die soon after the wean- 
ing; the men prostituting the women for lucre,—carrying them 
on board ship, and leaving them there for the sake of the most 
trifling payment ;|| the women universally suffering under the 
venereal disease ;*) the tribes divided into two classes, chiefs and 


* Mr. Coates stated on oath, from a return to the society on the 11th of 
May, 1838, that the number of communicants was 176, (see the table he delivered 
in at p. 185 of the Report;) but at the public meeting held in the spring of 1844, 
Mr. Labouchere in the chair, they were stated to be 35,000. It is to be hoped 
that the noblemen and gentlemen, members of the committee, will examine for 
themselves these facts. The first fact is placed in a very solemn register,—no less 
than that of a Report of the House of Lords, from a paper delivered in by their 
Own secretary. 

+ Mr. Leigh says, dethroned; but in order to dethrone it, it must have been 
developed. 

t Lords’ Report, p. 212. § Ibid. p. 249. 

\| See Mr. Blackett’s evidence before Lord Eliot’s Committee, p. 60, Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 3rd of August, 1840; references might be made almost “ ad in- 
finitum,’’ to prove this circumstance. We will however give one other, that of 
Mr. Watkins, a surgeon, before the Lords’ Committee of 1838, p. 20. 

§ P. 19, Lords’ Report. Mr. Watkins, a surgeon, thinks that there is not 
above one woman in fifty who is free from it; this in itself, is sufficient to account 
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slaves ;* the latter treated with the greatest cruelty,—some- 
times eaten, bought, and sold.t Now, what was proposed by 
Mr. Coates and Mr. Beecham, was to leave the amelioration 
or change of this state of society to the missionaries, and their 
teaching the Gospel. We consider England in an enlightened 
state of society,—we have a highly paid clergy, we have 
churches built, schools throughout; but who is bold enough 
to say, that they would leave the cure of crime to them: yet 
this is the argument used by these gentlemen, for a society in 
which reason is only just budding; but they go much farther, 
and say, that it has been already effected. Pinet, we deny that 
cannibalism, although much diminished, has been extinguished. 
Mr. Bidwell gives an account of it recently,{ and that, close 
to the most important of the missionary stations; and it has 
occurred since Dr. Selwyn has been in New Zealand, in the 
Frith of the Thames. Has prostitution ceased ?—we say no, 
upon missionary authority. Have wars, and the extermination 
of tribes, been arrested during the twenty years of the mis- 
sionary reign ?—certainly not ;§ and has not the population di- 





for the depopulation. The effect of this dreadful malady, has been examined and 
developed by a French physician, A. J. B. Parent Duchatelet, entitled, ‘‘ De la Prosti- 
tution, dans la Ville de Paris,’’ 1837, a medical work, unfitted for general readers. 

* Mr. F. Wilkinson—* The only distinction is that between the slave and chief ; 
every man is called a chief, who is not a slave. A great number of references 
might be found to the same purpose. A chief is very different to what we should 
call a chieftain or one exercising supreme authority over a slave. See also Mr. 
Coates’s answers to questions 737 and 738, at p. 85, Parliamentary Papers, 3rd 
August, 1840. 

+ Captain Fitzroy says,—‘‘ A chief may put his own slave to death,’’—Lords’ Re- 
port, p. 169. 

Awarahi, a chief, went to Mr. J. Hamblin, to ask him to buy a young girl. 
‘* What,’’ said Mr. Hamblin, ‘ sell your relation?’’ ‘‘ What of that,’’ he replied, 
‘* T have sold several of my relations to the natives of the Bay, for muskets, without 
consulting their parents.’’ Mr. Hamblin gave two blankets, in order that she 
might be set at liberty from him.—Lords’ Report, p. 272. It is very possible, that 
a missionary in many cases, may be exercising great humanity in freeing a slave by 
purchase. 

John Lloyd, in his depositions before the magistrates at Nelson, the 28th of June, 
1843—‘* I saw several muskets there, and recollect Toms giving the chiefs two 
muskets in exchange for a slave.’’—Supplement to the ‘‘ New Zealand Gazette,”’ 
of September 2nd, 1843, p. 6. 

t ‘* Rambles in New Zealand. By John Carne Bidwell,’’ 1841, pp. 7 and8. He 
saw the ovens, and some of the remains of the sufferers, in the neighbourhood of the 
best established missionary stations. 

§ Mr. Hobbs, a missionary, was unable to keep three native girls, whom he had 
retained sometime in his family ; they left him on hearing of the expected arrival 
of a ship ; and he gives an account of other girls. See Lord’s Report, p. 226. 

As to wars, see Dr. Dieffenbach’s Report to the New Zealand Company, 
printed in the ‘‘ New Zealand Journal,’’ at p. 63. vol. 2—‘‘ Just in those places 
where missionaries most abound, as in the Bay of Islands, Kaipura, and the river 
Thames, the wars have been the most sanguinary, and the number of natives 
diminished to a most frightful extent.’’ 
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minished toa frightful extent? Mr. Coatesand Mr. Beecham, 
state that,— 


** It is the opinion of the missionaries in correspondence with them, 
that the population is wasting away.’”* 

Mr. Busby.—‘‘ In this way, has the depopulation of the couutry 
been going on, till district after district has become void of its inha- 
bitants ; and the population is even now, but a remnant of what it was 
in the memory of some European residents.” 


And this is an extract from an official report to the governor 
of New South Wales ;+ and Captain Fitzroy says, that this 
was the general opinion when he was there, and of the natives 
as well as the settlers.t Just in those places where missionaries 
most abound, as in the Bay of Islands, &e., it is there that 
wars have exterminated tribe after tribe, and that depopulation 
has taken place at a frightful rate.§ 

But it is time to return to the history of New Zealand 
oceurrences. Onthe 19th of June, 1838, being nearly a month 
after the Committee of the Lords had finished, the Honourable 
Francis Baring moved the second reading of the bill, which he 
had introduced to the Commons, for forming a board of com- 
missioners for the colonization of New Zealand. In this 
speech, Mr. Baring expressed his astonishment at the uncalled 
for opposition of the Committee of the Church of England 
Missionary Society, and he finished by exposing the motives 
of some who had directed that opposition. The speech was 
not only worthy of the man who made it, but is one which 
the colonial minister would do well, even now, to read with 
attention ; but the colonial office was too strong for him,— 
the bill was thrown out, after the exertions of the great and 
good men who had formed the association. The intended 
colonization, for a short time, fell into a state of abeyance. 
Lord Durham went to Canada, taking with him Mr. Gibbon 
Wakefield. Captain Arthur Wakefield, was appointed to the 
command of a steam-frigate in the Mediterranean, and all 
remained quiet, until the return of Lord Durham and Mr. 
Wakefield, from Canada; and then, on the 29th of August, 
1839, at a meeting, held at the banking house of Messrs. 
Wright and Co., Mr. Wakefield formed the New Zealand 


* Lords’ Report, p. 181 {t+ Ibid. 340. t Ibid. 

§ Dieffenbach, vol. ii. p. 13, has devoted a chapter to the diseases of the natives, 
in which he shows that the changed habits of the natives, in those parts where the 
missionaries have exercised influence, have tended to the shortening of life. It is 
evidently from the pen of a man of consummate science and observation, who has 
been placed in a position to register facts, and it is consequently worthy the atten- 
tion of all who take an interest in New Zealand. 
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Company, taking for its basis the scheme proposed by Lord 
Glenelg, of a joint-stock company; but the colonial minister 
was changed. The Marquis of Normanby no longer thought 
as his predecessor had done, at the latter part of his holding 
the seals of office. Whatever was the power which had 
governed Lord Glenelg in his prior negotiations with the asso- 
ciation, recoiled with double force during the administration 
of the Marquis of Normanby, and it was exercised with a 
vindictive hostility, unworthy the government of this great 
country ; and should the settlements eventually grow into the 
importance anticipated by Lord Ashburton, the Honourable 
Francis Baring, Dr. Lang, Captain Fitzroy, Earl Devon, Lord 
Eliot, and others, when an account of their formation is 
recorded in the page of English history, that page will be 
marked with a stain, in a way, which nothing but the sagacious 
instructions of future colonial ministers can render fainter. 
Although the scheme of the New Zealand Company, was first 
determined upon, on the 29th of August, 1838, it was not 
until the 2nd of May, 1839, that it was brought before the 
public, under the sanction of the following direction :— 


Earl of Durham, Governor Sir William Molesworth, Bart.,M.P. 
Joseph Somes, Esq., Deputy Go- Alexander Nairne, Esq. 

vernor John Pirie, Esq., Alderman 
Lord Petre, Sir George Sinclair, Bart., M.P. 
Hon. Francis Baring, M.P. John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. 
John Ellerker Boulcott, Esq. William Thompson, Esq., M.P. 
John William Buckle, Esq. and Alderman 
Russell Ellice, Esq., Sir Henry Webb, Bart. 
James Brodie Gordon, Esq. Arthur Willis, Esq. 
Thomas Alers Hankey, Esq. George Frederick Young, Esq., 
William Hutt, Esq., M.P. M.P. 


Stewart Majoribanks, Esq., M.P. 


Shares to the amount of 100,0001. were immediately sub- 
scribed; and within five weeks, 100,000/. was paid for as many 
acres of land. A ship, the “ Tory,” under the command of 
Captain Chaffers, a naval officer who had been the master of 
the ‘‘ Beagle” when Captain Fitzroy made the survey of the 
Pacific, and had visited New Zealand, with Colonel Wake- 
field, as agent of the company, accompanied by Dr. Dietfen- 
bach, a naturalist., Mr. Charles Heaphy, a draughtsman, Dr. 
Dorset, a surgeon, E. Jerningham Wakefield, secretary to the 
colonel, Naiti, a native, and some others, whose names we do 
not know, sailed from England, ten days after the public an- 
nouncement of the company, and arrived in Cook’s Strait, 96 


days after quitting ;—but we must return to the colonial 
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minister. Colonel Wakefield had left England the 12th of 
May, and the following month, the Marquis of Normanby 
addressed Lord Palmerston, for the same object as Lord 
Glenelg, on the 12th of December, the previous year; and 
this produced a treasury minute for the payment of a consul.* 
Both Lord Glenelg’s and Lord Normanby’s letters to Lord 
Palmerston, show that they had deen deceived by Mr. Busby’s 
manceuvre, and fancied that they were sending a consul toa 
governing power. Lord Normanby says, it was ** the adoption 
of measures for providing for the government of the Queen’s 
subjects, resident or resorting to New Zealand ;” and he ex- 

lains it in subsequent instructions to Captain Hobson, whom 
he appointed consul, accrediting him in that office to no 
sovereignty, but named him also lieutenant-governor, under the 
Sydney government of New Zealand. The whole of these 
instructions} are so inexplicable, so senseless, so full of mis- 
representations, as to the state of the Aborigines, that we will 
not pretend to unravel them ; but it is the more extraordinary, 
since they must have been written, after the ample informa- 
tion which had been collected by the Committee of the Lords. 
Governor Hobson, it seems, was to seek the cession of a sove- 
reignty which had no existence ; there were plenty of the 
rank of chief, ready to sign anything for a blanket ;{ and he 
distributed plenty of them, and obtained plenty of signatures 
—500 at a time ;§ but these were not the signatures, or the 
cession of the sovereignty, or the power of chieftains of dis- 
tinct tribes,—there was no such thing. The congress of chiefs 
was a farce got up, like a show at Bartholomew Fair, to use 
the words of Sir George Gipps, ‘‘ concocted and prepared ;” 
but amongst other instructions, the governor was to state to 
these migratory|| tribes of barbarous savages, that— 


‘* Her Majesty, the Queen of England, confirms and guarantees to 
the chiefs and tribes of New Zealand, and to the respective families and 


individuals thereof, the full, exclusive and undisturbed possession of 


their lands and estates, forests, fisheries, and other properties which 


* See Returns to the House of Commons, 26th of July, 1839. It is printed at 
p- 6, of the first number of the ‘‘ New Zealand Gazette,’’ of September 6, 1839. 

+ These instructions will be found printed in Appendix I. p. 7, I. 

t ‘‘ You can buy any chief over for a blanket, in New Zealand, to any opinion 
you think proper; they are all to be bought over.’’—Blackett’s evidence, p. 63, 
Parliamentary Papers, 3rd of August, 1840. 

‘“* The chief would say anything that he (Mr. Busby) wished, if he would give him 
a blanket.”’ 

§ 512 signatures and blankets at one place.—Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, 
1841. 

|| ‘* I find the tribes migratory. 
180. 


” 


—Mr. Coates’s evidence before the Lords, p. 
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they may collectively or individually possess, so long as it is their wish 
and desire to retain the same in their possession,””* 


We have endeavoured to truly describe the miserable, igno- 
rant state of the Aborigines, to whom this guarantee was 
addressed. Governor Hobson was no sooner arrived than he 
wrote to Lord Normanby, that he found the chiefs had 
“neither power over the soil, nor authority over those who 
reside on it.”4+ Can any thing evince more p fore the folly of 
the minister’s instructions, and this from his own nominee ? 
But it is time that we should return to the object of the com- 
pany, and its plans for carrying it out. We say there were 
various objects. Relief to England in finding the best field for 
emigration for the excess of its population,—the geographical 

osition of these islands, the value of which is now acknow- 
edged by all,—the remarkable healthfulness of the climate— 
the fertility of the soil—the combination of all these cireum- 
stances{ had pointed it out to the members of the association. 
Their plan by a board of commissioners had been negatived 
by the government, and in its place a joint stock-company 
recommended. There was one advantage in the joint-stock 
plan, it found a capital to commence colonizing without the 
government advancing any thing; all that was asked of the 
colonial minister, was to re-proclaim the sovereignty of the 
country, so that they might have the title of the British crown 
to any lands which they might procure from the natives by 
treaty; but so hostile was the colonial minister,§ that the 
company, through its governor, was obliged to address it- 
self to the minister of foreign affairs, Whilst this was the 
case in Downing Street, it is not extraordinary, that the no- 
minee of this minister should carry out the same spirit to 
New Zealand, unfortunately for his own fame, and that of 
his patron, the Marquis of Normanby. 

This has existed to a degree which no one thought possible. 
Amongst other plans of the company, was the benevolent one 


* Parliamentary Papers, p. 9, of May 11, 1841. See Mr. Somes’s remarks on 
them, in Appendix 153, C. in a letter dated 24th of January, 1843, and again 155, C. 

+ In his letter to Lord Normanby of the 25th of May, 1840, printed at p. 16, 
Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, 1841. 

t The advantages of New Zealand are set forth in a remarkable little book, 
‘* Fields of Emigration,’ by Patrick Matthews: London, 1839. It cannot be too 
warmly recommended. 

§ See the letter of Mr. Somes to Lord Palmerston, printed in the ‘‘ New Zealand 
Journal,’’ vol. i. p. 70, comp!aining of the conduct of the colonial minister: one 
cannot understand it. Mr. Somes wrote in the name of a most respectable body of 
noblemen and gentlemen—it was not merely neglected, but hostility practised, 
which is as inexcusable as it is inexplicable. 
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of reserving a tenth part of the lands which they mn 
acquire, for the future use of the natives, whom they intended 
to blend amongst the settlers, so as in time to make a common 
race. This the missionaries set their face against;* their 
object was to preserve the native as a distinct race. Is it pos- 
sible that we can have among us any colonial minister, who 
will permit, much more encourage, so great a mischief? It is 
evident, that in the islands of New Zealand we are sowing 
the seeds of a new empire —we are probably planting in the 
southern hemisphere, a power as great as our own, in the 
northern. It is not done by conquest. The inhabitants are 
few. Wherever they have come into contact with our own 
people engaged in whaling, or lately as settlers, they have 
Peadily adopted our language, and in sufficient number to 
encourage a hope that a generation will go far to make them 
like ourselves. Are you then, to gratify a few men who have 

roved selfish in acquiring land, deceptive in concealing a know- 
ee of it from their employers, jealous of the arrival of the 
bravest band of settlers who have left the shores of England 
since the days of Raleigh?+—are we to sow the poisoned 
seeds of distinction of race?—are those to be thwarted as we 
shall presently show, who were anxious to lead the natives 
by love, rather than govern them by fear? This band never 
attempted, never wished the conquest of the native race, never 
wished to drive them into the interior, but were anxious to 
attract them to live and thrive amongst themselves. If the 
desire of the missionaries is allowed to prevail,t it will create 
an animosity from the natives towards the settlers, which, 
when the former recedes into his original savage habits, will 
lead, in self defence, the settler, clothed with all the arts of 
war which knowledge and civilization give him, to extermi- 
nate those who are thus taught to hate, injure, and murder 
him whenever they find him alone and unprotected. The 
missionary may profess that he is only teaching the heathen 
the Bible. Let him fulfil his profession, and we have not a 


* Mr. Halswell made a report to the New Zealand Company, which will be 
found printed at p. 111, of the ‘‘ New Zealand Gazette,”’ vol. iii. It is dated, Wel- 
lington, November 11th, 1841. It is a wise and benevolent paper, and one which 
should be examined attentively by all who take an interest in New Zealand affairs. 

t+ Merivale’s ‘‘ Lectures on Colonization and Colonies,”’ vol. i. p. 125. 

t See the last paragraph in Mr. Somes’s letter to R. Vernon Smith, Esq., dated 
29th of March, 1841, at p. 143, Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, 1841. Mr. 
Jerningham Wakefield, in a letter dated 4th of May, 1840, published in the ‘‘ New 
Zealand Gazette,” and copied in the Journal, states, that in the course of his travels 
he frequently meets with ‘‘ native teachers,’’ originally slaves, who have been ser- 
vants at the missionary stations, with most hostile feelings towards the company, 
vol. i. p. 299. 
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word to say; but when he tells the natives that the settlers 
are ‘‘ Devils,” and talks of “ unprincipled colonists,” he is 
acting the part of Asop’s trumpeter, who blew the trumpet 
and sounded the charge, but had not the courage to join 
in the battle. But we must give some account of Colonel 
Wakefield and his companions, who reached Cook’s Strait, 
in October, 1839, and we have not left ourselves space to 
relate one of the most beautiful stories in modern history. 
They were received by the tribes in possession, between 
Taranaki (New Plymouth), and Port Nicholson, and on both 
sides of the Strait, with open arms. ‘The numbers of the 
natives were few, occupying a very minute space of the im- 
mense tracts of country which remained in their original state 
of nature. The native welcomed the stranger, as the cer- 
tain defender of his hearth and home, from any incursion of 
the northern savage tribes. There was no cunning exer- 
cised to obtain possession, the whole was discussed in an 
open assembly of all the chiefs of the tribes. Naiti, the son 
of a chief in the Strait, who had been in London some years, 
and Richard Barrett, a seafaring man, who, fourteen years be- 
fore had married the daughter of a chief, and had since lived 
with a tribe, being the interpreter to the company’s agent. 
The company’s principle was explained to the assembled na- 
tives of allotting one-tenth part of the land to their future 
use, and after due consideration, the treaty was concluded on 
the 25th of September. It is one which will rank with that 
of Penn with the red Indian—it was made without the show 
of a soldier—fully explained to the subscribing parties— 
broken it has been, but by neither of the parties who signed 
it. The breaker, to the disgrace of the age in which we live, 
has been the lay agent of the Church of England Missionary 
Society, placed purposely at Port Nicholson by the vindictive 
hostility of Governor Hobson, who in the character, and with 
the name of “ Protector of the Aborigines,” set the natives 
upon the settlers.* It was carrying out the orders of the pa- 
rent societies at home,}+ and nothing is more extraordinary, 


* See the Report of Mr. George Clark to Governor Hobson, p.171, Parliamen- 
tary Papers, 12th of August, 1842, in which he breathes nothing but hostility 
towards the settlers, and near the close says, ‘‘ the natives, however, have but little 
chance of living long in the vicinity of such an interested and powerful party as the 
New Zealand Company ; nor is it at all likely that they can escape the disadvan- 
tageous inducements, which may be held out to them to alienate them from their 
present possessions.” 

+ We allude to the references already made at p. 251, of the Lords’ Report, anno 
1838, and in the written instructions of the Committee of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, p. 183, of Commons’ Papers, 3rd of August, 1840. 
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than the colonial minister allowing such disgraceful and mis- 
chievous interference. It is evident from what has been re- 
lated, that the missionaries meant to have governed the country 
but for Sir George Gipps’s exposing the manceuvre ; failing in 
that, they have fallen back, under the ery of protecting the 
Aborigines, and have carried into execution every possible 
scheme of more than thwarting, of absolutely breaking up 
the company’s settlements, in which some thousand immi- 
grants had arrived, and with whom the resident natives had 
honourably fulfilled the agreement into which they had entered 
with the company’s agent. They not only had allowed them 
to take possession of the ground upon which they had invited 
them to settle,* but lived with them on terms of amity and 
friendship.+ Although very much broken up, peace and good 
will lasted long enough to prove what might have occurred, 
and future Vattels, Montesquieus, and Burkes will come 
forth to laud a treaty which is without parallel in the history 
of colonization, excepting that of Penn, with this difference, 
Penn had the grant of the crown in hand, and met the native 
clothed with its authority. Colonel Wakefield, for the com- 
pany met a much more barbarous tribe of Aborigines, and 
effected with them the same thing. The crown, through the 
agreement made by its colonial minister and the charter, 
made the grant afterwards. .t None could have foreseen the 
disgraceful wanton act of a local government daring to break 
up a colony founded under such happy auspices; but what 
shall be said of a colonial minister at home, approving and 
confirming such insanity ? 

The nominee of the Marquis of Normanby, Governor Hobson, 
went to the Bay of Islands, and agreed to give Mr. Clendon 
£15,000 for the site of what he chose to call the capital of 


* See this stated in an official paper submited to Sir George Gipps, by George 
Samuel Evans, R. Davis Hanson, Henry Morany, printed at p. 78, Parliamentary 
Papers, 12th of August, 1842. 

+ See Dieffenbach, vol. i. p. 19, ‘‘ not the least important feature in this colony 
is, that there exists already a numerous and deserving population of natives, who 
perfectly understand that they have become English citizens, and are aware of their 
duties and rights as such.’’ Vol. i. p. 94, ‘‘ Up to the present time, nearly three 
years since the purchase, there has not been a single serious misunderstanding 
between the natives and the European settlers.” 

t The history of founding the colony, will be found in a small duodecimo volume 
of 191 pages, entitled, ‘‘ Supplementary Information relative to New Zealand,” 
by John Ward, Esq., secretary to the company. Parker, 1840. It has gone 
through four editions, and contains the despatches of Colonel Wakefield, Captain 
Chaffers, and Dieffenbach the naturalist. No such work of interest and amuse- 
ment has been published since the time of Captain Cook ; but the whole has been 
brought up to a much later period in Appendix F., and Colonel Wakefield's Journal 
has been partially printed at p. 143, of Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, 1841. 
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New Zealand. Sir George Gipps would not confirm the 
bargain.* He then moved to a spot in the Frith of the 
Thames, which, as far as it respects communication with 
Cook’s Strait and the great body of the settlers there, is as 
if he had remained at Sydney.+ 

In London, a New Zealand Church Society was formed by 
Lord Devon, Lord Courtenay, Lord Sandon, Lord Ashley, 
the Hon. Francis Baring, &c. &e., with the approbation 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury,{ but to this the Church 
Missionary Society, through their secretary, Mr. Coates, ob- 
jected.§ 

12th February, 1841, Lord John Russell granted the charter 
to the New Zealand Company,|| having previously on the 2nd 
of December, 1840, stated the terms on which the Company 
would be entitled to land.4 

In May, 1841, Mr. Pennington, appointed by the crown in 
England, made an award of the number of acres to which 
the company was entitled under the agreement and the char- 
ter. ** 

In August 1841, Captain Hobson went to Wellington, taking 
with him the lay agent of the Church of England Society, ap- 
pointing him protector of the Aborigines; and his son, a mere 
boy, sub-protector. The father appears to have taken upon 
himself to practise the functions of protector, governor, and 
colonial minister; he has acted like a universal dictator. 

Governor Hobson, died in 1842, and was succeeded by the 
colonial secretary, Lieutenant Shortland, who appears to 
have been more infatuated than his predecessor. Governor 
Hobson had left these fine settlements in Cook’s Strait, with- 
out any protection whatever. Up to the time of his arrival 
at them, the natives and settlers had lived together upon the 
very best terms; but since he left, Mr. George Clark has 


* The whole correspondence relating to it, will be found at p. 143, Parliamen- 
tary Papers, 12th of August, 1842. 

+ This is the statement of the Bishop of New Zealand, at p. 6, of his letter to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The worse than inconvenience— 
the culpability of placing the seat of government so far from the settlers has been 
ably stated in the small volume of the Honourable Henry Petre. 

t The Appendix G. is devoted to an account of the formation of this society. 
The correspondence in consequence of it, the generous support given to it in 
money, by the New Zealand Company, and the subsequent correspondence of the 
bishop since his arrival in New Zealand. 

§ The great object of the Company was the appointment of a bishop, with a 
Church of England hierarchy, at p. 253 of the Lords’ Report. Mr. Coates will be 
found objecting to it if the country was to be colonized. 

|| Page 90, Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, 1841. 

§ Page 88, ibid. 

** Pages 4 and 5, Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 1142. 
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broken the treaty between the natives and the Company, and 
there has never been a happy hour. 

Governor Hobson made a grant from the crown of a certain 
portion of Mr. Pennington’s award, and in doing so, as in many 
other circumstances which would take more space than we 
can allow to point out, he took no notice of the instructions 
which had been forwarded to him by Lord John Russell. He 
opened the door for native claims by conquests and slaughters* 
made many years before; and he endeavoured by granting 
their lands to the Company to remove all white settlers} who 
had been established for years before at the whaling station 
in Cook's Strait, to his senseless position in the Frith of the 
Thames.{ These are the circumstances which have imme- 
diately produced the dreadful massacre of the Nelson settlers 
on the 17th of June, 1843; but there are more latent causes, 
Hobson, Spain Clark, Clark the younger, Raupero, and Ran- 
yebaiata, in some shape or form are to blame for it, but the 
colonial office must not be acquitted. As succinctly as possi- 
ble, the sad story shall be told. In the narrative of founding 
the colony, it will be seen— 


** Ist. That in the year 1835, Mr. Busby, by a manceuvre, con- 
cocted a declaration of a native independent government, which had 
no foundation in truth. 

“2nd. That it was witnessed by the chairman of the Church of 
England Missionaries in New Zealand, Mr. Henry Williams, and by 
the lay agent, George Clark, of the Society at home.§ 


* See his letters, 13th of November, 1841, p. 171, and 15th of December, 1841, 
p- 188, Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 1842, awarding a payment of £250 
to Te Wero-Wero, a northern barbarian, who 10 years previously had made a 
dreadful slaughter of many hundred people, 5@ with his own hand, as related by 
Dieffenbach, vol. i. p. 162. This, Governor Hobson determined, was ‘“ right of 
conquest.”’ 

t+ See his grant to the Company, p. 174, Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 
1842, dated, Wellington, 5th of September, 1841. ‘‘ The Company will receive a 
grant of all such lands as may by any one have been validly purchased from the 
natives, the Company compensating all previous purchases, according to a scale to 
be fixed by a local ordinance.’’ The expectation was, that these persons would 
remove to Auckland; thus, his visit to Wellington unsettled the title to every acre 
of land. He made a grant to the Company, subject to native claims, and left an 
officer to set the natives, which they have since done, to reclaim the whole, and he 
denied to other settlers the title to any. 

Although in the course of this article the details of many of these circumstances 
have been related with references, yet as this is a summing up of the whole, even at 
the expense of recapitulation, references may as well be given. 

¢ Our only knowledge of this fact is Sir George Gipps’s speech to his council, 
10th of July, 1840; and his account will be found at p. 75 of Parliamentary Papers, 
llth of May, 1841. 

§ This is printed twice in the Report of the House of Lords, at p. 179, and 
p. 245. 
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‘* 3rd. It was transmitted to the colonial office as a true docu- 
ment.* 

‘* 4th. That, in 1837, the secretary to the Church of England 
Missionary Society threatened that he would thwart the colonization of 
the islands in every way in his power. + 

** 5th. That, on the 6th of July, 1837, the Committee of the 
Church of England Missionary Society wrote to their agent and mis- 
sionaries, that they had determined to give the scheme of ‘ colonizing 
the islands every opposition in their power.’t 

“6th. That Lord Glenelg, in a letter to Lord Durham, dated 
December 29, 1837, proposed a chartered joint-stock company, in 
which he says, ‘ her Majesty’s government would leave the social im- 
provement of New Zealand to be worked out by the gradual influence 
of Christian missions; but experience has shown that it is impossible 
to take that line in this case.’§ 

“7th. That, on the 14th of May, 1838, Mr. Coates and Mr. 
Beecham, apparently by direction of the committees of their re- 
spective societies, laid this fraudulent and false declaration of native 
independence before a Committee of the House of Peers, as a true and 
authentic document, which denied to Great Britain the right or the 
power to colonize the group of islands bearing the name of New 
Zealand || 

“8th. May, 1839, this is the date of the instructions from the 
Company to their agent, Colonel Wakefield, previous to his sailing— 
few wiser public documents have ever been penned, and they will be 
placed in comparison with those which were issued a few months after 
by the colonial office to Consul Hobson. 

“Oth. August 14th, 1839, are the instructions from the Marquis of 
Normanby to Consul Hobson, not less remarkable for their negative 
omissions of what he ought to have done, than for their positive in- 
structions of unheard-of follies; they must have been penned in entire 
ignorance of the state of the Aborigines, who had not the faintest idea 
of nationality or that union which sovereignty implies. Lord Glenelg, 
in his letter of the 29th December, 1837, said— 

‘ The proposal made by the late Parliamentary Committee on Aborigines appears 
inadequate to meet the existing evil; and the repression of practices of the most 


injurious tendency to the natives, can, as it would seem, be accomplished only by 
the establishment of some settled form of government within that territory.’** 





* See Mr. Stephens’s memorandum, transmitted to the foreign office, at 
Appendix, 30, I. 

t+ See this given in evidence before Lord Eliot’s Committee of the House of 
Commons, at p. 4 of Parliamentary Papers, 3rd of August, 1840. 

¢ See this statement laid before a committee of the House of Lords, by their 
secretary, Mr. Coates, at p. 251 of the Report. 

§ This letter isin Appendix D. No.1, p. 3, D. 

|| This will be found in the resolutions of the Committee of the Church of 
England Society, laid by Mr. Coates before the Lords’ Committee, and printed at p. 
243 and 244 of the Report, anno 1838. 

{{ This is printed at Appendix F. No. 1, p. 3, F. 

** Extract from Lord Glenelg’s letter to Lord Durham in the Appendix D. p. 3, D. 
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‘* Lord Normanby says,—‘ The ministers of the crown have deferred to the 
advice of the Committee appointed to inquire into the state of the Aborigines, and 
have concurred with that Committee.’ ’’* 

So much for the value that attaches to the opinions of two colonial 
ministers. 


“© 10th. October 13th, 1839, Colonel Wakefield’s account of his 
having fulfilled his instructions and made a treaty with the resident 
natives,—of his visit to the barbarous Raupero, who gladly executed 
the deed of sale,—the history of this wretch, a native of Kafia, and 
consequently a foreigner to Cook's Strait.+ 


* Extract from the instructions of the Marquis of Normanby to Captain Hob- 
son, in the Appendix I. No. 3, p. 7, I. 

t See ‘‘ Colonel Wakefield’s Journal,’’ commencing 13th October, 1839, p. 97, 
F., and continued daily to November 22nd, p. 127 F., in which a minute history of 
this savage has been related—it has been lately condensed and printed at p. 498, 
No. 298 of the ** Colonial Gazette’’ of the 10th of August, and which is too inter- 
esting not to be inserted here. The writer calls him the ‘‘ miscreant.”’ 

‘* Rauperaha is between 60 and 70 years of age. He belongs to a tribe formerly 
settled in the neighbourhood of Kawia, whence it was expelled by the tribes of 
Waikato and the Bay of Islands. The defeated tribe moved southward and occu- 
pied both sides of Cook’s Strait, subjecting or driving out the previous occupants. 
At the time of the migration, Rauperaha was ‘ fighting-general’ of Te Pahi, then 
chief of the tribe. Te Pahi, about 1810, was killed at Otago, which he had 
invaded. Rauperaha’s reputation for ferocity, and still more for craft, obtained for 
him the chief authority in the tribe after the death of Te Pahi. 

‘* His position and authority have always been precarious—for security against 
hostile tribes he took up his abode on Kapiti or Entry Island. From that place of 
security he kept up a continual system of intrigues with the tribes on the main, 
alternately stirring up the Ngatirocawas to attack the Ngatiawas, or the latter to 
attack the former—encouraging the assailants by promising to assist them, and 
keeping away in order that the only result might be the weakening of one or both 
parties. While thus insidiously enfeebling those whom he feared, he was unremit- 
ting in strengthening himself by alliances,—one female relative with a promise of 
lands, he bestowed upon a whaler of the name of Thoms—apparently the same 
whose cutter carried him to the scene of the Wairoa massacre; in 1830 he engaged 
aman of the name of Stewart, master of an English vessel, to convey him with 
a party of fighting men to Otago, where he entrapped the chief who had slain Te 
Pahi, and conveyed him to Kapiti, where he was killed and eaten. By this bloody 
and treacherous act he conciliated the powerful family of the Te Pahi. By these 
means Rauperaha had rendered himself, at the time the preliminary expedition of 
the New Zealand Company reached the island, the scourge ané terror of his own 
and the neighbouring tribes. Colonel Wakefield, in his earlier reports, gives some 
incidental notices of his conduct and appearance that throw a strong light on his 
character. Rauperaha’s abode at Kapiti is thus described:—‘ A miserable house, 
tabooed for himself and wife, with one end parted off for his son, offers no tempta- 
tion to his enemies, nor calls forth the envy of his rival allies ; near it are piled up 
cases of tobacco, of cotton goods, and the various objects which he has begged or 
extorted from the masters of vessels anchoring here. These are covered with dead 
brushwood, and are narrowly watched by his slaves. He seldom stays long in any 
place, but goes from settlement to settlement, often in the night to avoid any 
attempt upon his life.’ His personal appearance is thus described :—‘ His height 
is rather more than average ; his years sit lightly on him; he is hale and stout, and 
his hair but slightly touched with grey. His countenance expresses keenness and 
vivacity ; whilst a receding forehead and deep eyelids, in raising which his eyebrows 
are elevated into the furrows of his brow, give a resemblance to the ape in the 
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‘¢ 11th. No sooner had Colonel Wakefield completed his arrangement 
with the resident natives at Port Nicholson, than Henry Williams went 
there to persuade the Aborigines not to fulfil their bargain, and tried 


upper part of his face, which I have remarked in many of the natives. He was 
cleanly dressed in the ordinary mat and outer blanket worn as the toga; slow and 
dignified in his action; and had not his wandering and watchful looks betrayed his 
doubts as to his safety, perfectly easy in his address.’ His coarse animal passions 
he expressed at an early interview. ‘He asked for more arms and powder,’ and 
declined such articles as blankets, soap, ironware, &c., &c. ‘Of what use to us,’ 
he cried, ‘are such things when we are going to war? What does it matter 
to us whether we die clean or dirty, warm or cold, hungry or full? We must have 
two-barrelled guns, plenty of muskets, ball cartridges, powder, lead and cartridge 
paper.’ At another time he evinced his reckless selfishness :—‘The guns were 
brought up and placed on the head of the companion-ladder, upon which Raupe- 
raha and Tunia, usually called ‘‘ the wild fellow,” and other fighting chiefs made a 
rush at them, and each attempted to possess himself of a double-barrelled piece. * * 
Hiko left the ship in high displeasure. The negotiation was then abruptly termi- 
nated. I sent the goods below, and declared the bargain at an end, as I was deter- 
mined not to proceed without Hiko and his uncle being parties to the transaction. 
Then arose amongst these lawless and heedless savages mutual reproaches and 
recriminations. Each accused the other of having prevented them from acquiring 
what all so much wished for. The guilty, in order to exonerate themselves, threw 
the blame on me. * * They even proceeded to make their customary grimaces at 
me, and the “‘ wild fellow’’ jumped about the deck, as if to commence the exciting 
dance previous to an attack.’ Aguin :—‘ He (Rauperaha) came on board in the after- 
noon on one of his pillaging visits, and after talking largely, dropped into his 
begging tone; finding me proof against threats and entreaties, as a last resource to 
obtain a present, he proposed to me to go on shore to see a young girl.’ It need 
only be added to complete the picture, that Rauperaha, when he can gain any- 
thing by it, professes himself a missionary ; and that for some time back he has 
been almost constantly under the influence of strong liquors. 

‘‘This is the beast of prey that was received into the pale of British society, 
when he submitted to the sovereignty of the British crown. His cupidity was 
strong and relentless—no gentle or generous sentiment had been developed in him 
—he would shed blood for the pleasure of shedding it—no promise was binding on 
him—he was utterly lawless, and he was as dangerous to the natives as the settlers. 
There was no way of checking him but by terror; and even that might only drive 
him, unless he was carefully watched, to concert methods of gratifying his evil pas- 
sions. He was wily, hardened in blood and avarice—a common enemy of mankind. 

‘The course pursued with this savage by the agents of government has been 
exactly that which they ought to have adopted, had they wished to stimulate and 
encourage him to outrage; the missionary Aborigines’ protectors instilled into him 
exaggerated notions of the value of the lands he had sold, and recklessly persuaded 
him, already regardless of promises, that the bargain was not binding. The police 
magistrates treated him with servile deference, and allowed him to escape with 
impunity of whatever outrages he might be convicted. 

‘* The two classes of functionaries conspired, by appeals to his avarice, to goad 
him on to deeds of violence, and by persuading him no one dared to punish him, 
to encourage him to persevere in them. His career has been what might have 
been anticipated—the inroads of natives—foreigners to the Hutt valley; and 
their attacks upon its settlers were instigated by Rauperaha. Encouraged by 
the impunity of these attacks, he proceeded in person to the Wairoa—and per- 
suaded, by his escape after dipping his hands in the blood of so many Englishmen, 
that he has nothing to fear—he is now exciting the natives in the vicinity of Nelson 
to follow his example. The duty of a government is to guard society against such a 
savage ; but the government in New Zealand appears to think its duty is to protect 
the savage against society.’’ 
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to purchase the land for himself,* and lest it should ever be doubted, 
he finally obtained by deed an acre in the town of Wellington for 
himself.t+ It is, however, but just to observe, that it was he alone who 
thus acted ; that his so doing was in direct contradiction of a resolu- 
tion of the committee of the parent society at home,t and un- 
sanctioned by the missionaries in the island, notwithstanding he was 
their president.§ 

**}2th. May 21st, 1840, Hobson proclaimed the British sovereignty 
at the Bay of Islands.|| 

“13th. Previous to the proclamation of sovereignty, Mr. Henry 
Williams had offered Governor Hobson to treat with the chiefs for 
the cession of sovereignty;§] and in the same manner he employed Mr. 
Maunsell, the missionary, Mr. Browne, and Mr. William Williams, 
to treat with others; and in his instructions to Major Bunbury, 
Governor Hobson says, ‘ the treaty which forms the base of all my 
proceedings was signed at Waitangi, on the 6th of February, 1840, 
by 52 chiefs, 26 of whom were of the confederation, and formed a 
majority of those who signed the declaration of Independence.’** The 


* See p. 142, Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, 1841. 

+ See this minutely related in Colonel Wakefield’s letter to Mr. Wilson, dated, 
Wellington, January 24,1842, printed in Appendix E., p. 18, E.; in all these volumi- 
nous Appendices, there are few more important documents than this letter; it 
should receive the attention of the colonial minister. 

t See the special resolution of the committee, the 6th of April, 1836, at p. 262 
of the Lords’ Report, 1838; and also the evidence of W. A. Garratt, Esq., an 
active member of the committee, at p. 216 of the same Report. 

§ See the above letter, p. 19, E. ‘‘ The committee at Pahia refused to share in 
the cost of Mr. Williams’s expedition.”’ 

|| The proclamation will be found at p. 19, Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, 
1841. 

On the 23rd of May, Governor Hobson issued a further proclamation, which will 
be found printed in the same page, in which, speaking of the settlers at Port 
Nicholson, he charges them with having ‘‘ assumed and attempted to usurp the 
powers vested in him by her Majesty’s letters patent.’’ This was quite false; he 
sent soldiers (see his letter of the 25th of May, 1840, printed at p. 15 of these 
papers,) and fetters (see Heaphy, p. 9,) to Port Nicholson ; thus the fate of 
Columbus was intended for Colonel Wakefield and the committee of colonists; but 
Lieutenant Shortland found the settlers not merely perfectly loyal, but desirous to 
receive the proclamation of sovereignty for which they had so long asked. The 
mounted police ‘‘ patrolled the beach with fetters in their hands”’ for a few days 
previous to the departure of this marvellously courageous Quixotic expedition, the 
details of which will be found at p. 79 of these Parliamentary Papers, particu- 
larly a letter from Governor Hobson to Sir George Gipps, dated Ist of August, 
1840, in which he says, ‘‘ Mr. Shortland speaks highly of the industry and respect- 
ability of the settlers at Port Nicholson.” 

{ See this offer stated in a letter from Governor Hobson to Mr. Henry Williams, 
dated, Waimate, 23rd of March, 1840, and printed at p. 17 of Parliamentary 
Papers, 11th of May, 1841. 

** This is the declaration which Sir George Gipps has described as a manceuvre 
concocted and prepared by Mr. Busby, witnessed by Mr. Henry Williams and 
George Clark, and of which the concoctors did not even pretend that the signers 
understood the meaning; see p. 55, Parliamentary Papers, May 11, 1143; and as 
for the treaty of Waitangi, the reader is requested to consult that part of Mr. 
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missionary, Henry Williams, went directly to the dreadful barbarian 
Raupero, and without making any enquiry as to what had passed 
between him and Colonel Wakefield, hailed him as a sovereign,— 
prayed him to cede that sovereignty which he had never possessed, or 
of which he had the slightest knowledge, and guaranteed him the pos- 
session of lands, without a definition of where they were, or what weré 
the boundaries.* 

“14th. July 23rd, 1840, the Committee of the Wesleyan Society 
wrote to their missionaries ‘ to steadily maintain those — by 
which we have been actuated in resisting the proposed schemes for the 
colonization of New Zealand.’+ 

“© 15th. December 2nd, 1840. No sooner was it known in England 
that British sovereignty had been proclaimed in New Zealand, than 
Lord John Russell availed himself of the circumstance, and made an 
agreement with the New Zealand Company, by which the Crown 
agreed to grant them four acres of land for every pound sterling which 
they had expended, and thus constituted them the great instrument for 
colonizing the islands.{ ‘ 

“16th. January 13th, 1841, the great city meeting was held, called 
the Congress of Colonies, consisting of all parties and gentlemen of 
different religious opinions, in commemoration of the event, no one 
_— that any opposition was to be offered to the Company after 
this.§ 


“17th. February, 1841, the magistrates at Wellington, availing 
themselves of the proclamation of sovereignty, determined to address 
Governor Hobson, inviting him to live amongst the settlers, and 
warning him of the consequences which might follow if he did not do 
so. This address was signed by 


WitiiamM WAKEFIELD, 
R. D. Hanson, 
Georce S. Evans,’ 
Hewyry St. Hitt, 
Georce Hunter, 
Epwarp Dant1, 
and carried by Colonel Wakefield to Governor Hobson, at Auckland,|j 
“18th. May 20, 1841, Governor Hobson writes to Lord Stanley, 
‘Those persons who have settled at Port Nicholson, under the auspices 





Somes’ letter, of the 25th of January, 1843, to Lord Stanley, which will be found 
printed from p. 152, C. to p. 157,C. It is a most important passage, to which all 
ublic men should direct their attention ; there is also a paper at p. 508, of the 

Kew Journal, No. 118, July, 6, 1844, entitled ‘‘ The Treaty of Waitangi shown to 
be a nullity, from authentic documents.’’ 

* See his account of his mission, in his letter to Captain Hobson, dated, Pahia, 
llth of June, 1840. 

t Delivered to Lord Eliot’s Committee, by the secretary, Mr. John Beecham, 
and printed at p. 183 of Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 1842. 

¢ P. 88, Parliamantary Papers, 11th of May, 1841. 

§ The Report will be found at vol. ii., ‘‘ New Zealand Journal,’’ No. 28, p. 45. 

|| P. 108, Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 1842. 
VOL. IV.—NO. II. NWN 
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of the Company, are, from their rank, their numbers, and their wealth, 
by far the most important in the colony ;’ afterwards, ‘ they assume a 
tone of dictation and authority, which is totally subversive of all govern- 
ment, and which must eventually be overcome.’* (This, like the 
second proclamation which we have pointed out, is perfectly untrue, 
for a milder or kinder address than that to which we have just referred 
has seldom been read :) ‘ I design shortly to visit Port Nicholson, when 
I will require the agents of the Company to submit their claims for 
examination to the land commissioners.’ 

** 19th. October: Governor Hobson, attended by George Clark, 
the celebrated murderer Te Wero-Wero, from the north, arrived at 
Wellmgton for the first time; a more unfortunate choice was never 
made than in the appointment of him as governor. To make out his 
own case, he was ready to write any representation home, and in many 
instances they proved devoid of truth; but there was a rule in Downing 
Street to attend alone to what he wrote—the most notorious facts, if 
stated by others, were not even to be read—that part of the conduct 
of the colonial minister is inexplicable. 


Hobson’s Assertions. 


“In a letter dated 10th of Nov. 
1840, he wrote to the colonial 
minister, stating conduct on the 
part of the Company, and giving 
it a date. + 


** In his letter of the 5th of Au- 
gust, 184],—‘I deny also that I 
ever sent a vessel to entice away 
from Port Nicholson any artificers 
or labourers, who could be induced 
ta leave that settlement.’ f 


Their Truth tested. 


‘“*Mr. Somes, on the 19th of 
April, 1841, on its being sent to 
him by Lord John Russell, replied 
not only that it was not true, but 
that there had not been time suffi- 
cient for the possible occurrence, 
by any arrival out, of such cir- 
cumstances at the date that Go- 
vernor Hobson stated.+ 


** Government notice. 
‘¢ Police Office, Port Nicholson, 
5th of Nov. 1840. 

‘««¢ The undermentioned mecha- 
nics will be engaged for the ser- 
vice of the government at Auck- 
land.’—Then the rate of payment, 
the land to be given to them, is 
stated and signed. 

*< Micnaget Murrny, 
‘* Chief Police Magistrate.” } 


* P. 112, Parliamentary Papers, 12th August, 1842. 


+ Governor Hobson’s letter is printed at p. 126, and the false paragraph is the 
second at p. 127 of the Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May. Mr. Somes’s denial 
of his statements in the 3rd and 4th paragraphs of his letter of 19th of April, 1841, 
printed at p. 128 of the same papers. 

t In his reply to the petition for his recall, p. 155, of Parliamentary Papers, 12th 
of August, 1842, and at p. 28 of the same papers will be found the government 
advertisement. The quibble was the difference between having “ sent a ship,”’ and 
paying the passage of any ship which was going. Seealso Heaphy, p. 17. 
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Hobson’s Assertions. 


“I deny that Port Nicholson 
is either geographically or locally 
adapted for the seat of govern- 
ment.”’* 


“I beg respectfully to submit 
to your lordship that in the ab- 
sence of any clue to, or knowledge 
of, the intentions of her Majesty’s 
government towards the settlers 
at Port Nicholson, and without 
any authority usually vested in a 
governor, I could not visit that 
settlement with any advantage to 
the inhabitants.”+ 

“* Speaking of his reception at 
Port Nicholson, he writes to Lord 
Stanley on the 20th of Oct. 1841, 
—‘ It is with much pleasure I re- 
port to your lordship, that from 
by far the largest and most influ- 
ential body of the colonists, I re- 
ceived the warmest and most cor- 
dial support; and that even those 
who were opposed to my govern- 
ment, displayed no manifestation 
of displeasure or disloyalty.’ ”’t 


Their Truth tested. 


** The reader is requested to 
look at the map for its local and 
geographical position; as to its 
advantages as a port, reference 
should be made to the opinions of 
Capt. Chaffers, Capt. Campbell, 
Capt. Wilson, &c.”’ * 


“‘ The sovereignty was pro- 
claimed by himself, which clothed 
him with all the authority of a go- 
vernor, on the 2ist of May, 1840. 
He never went to Wellington, 
until Sept. 1841.”—The reader 
will conclude whether the excuse 
was true or false. 


** Lord Stanley, in his letter of 
the 24th of June, 1842, gives Go- 
vernor Hobson full credit for this 
statement. } 

‘*« The settlers are sensibly alive 
to the gross injustice which has 
marked Capt. Hobson’s conduct 
towards this settlement in found- 
ing Auckland in ignorance of the 
merits of Port Nicholson and the 
middle island; and they evinced 
their opinions to the governor dur- 
ing his stay, in a manner which 
convinced him they had sufficient 
self-respect to resent an —— 
He returned to Auckland, deeply 
mortified at the manly independ- 





ee 





* P, 155, Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 1842. His letter was trans- 
mitted by Lord John Russell to the Company ; and Mr. Somes’s observation on the 
part of a previous letter containing a similar account of the unfitness of Port Ni- 
cholson will be found, with certificates of navigators as to a port which they had 
seen, and which Governor Hobson had not visited, at p. 131, of Parliamentary 
Papers, 11th of May, 1841. 

+ P. 155, Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 1842, 

+ P. 161, Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 1842, Lord Stanley’s satisfac- 
tion will be found expressed in a letter of the 24th of June, 1842, printed at p. 162 
of the same Parliamentary Papers. The extract from the ‘‘ New Zealand Gazette” 
of the 6th Nov. 1841, will be found at p. 83, of No. 58, vol. iii. of the “‘ New Zealand 
Journal.’’ The quotation is frem Heaphy, whpjwas present, at p. 19, and the oppor- 
tunity cannot be omitted of warmly recommendjng this interesting, truthful, modest- 
little volume, which can be read through in less than an hour. P ‘ 

NN 
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Hobson's Assertions. 


** Extract from a letter, 26th of 
May, 1841,—-‘ As to the value of 
Port Nicholson as a situation for 
the seat of government, I feel quite 
assured that no fair conclusion can 
be drawn from the statements 
made by the Company’s agents. 
We find, for instance, a large por- 
tion of the press engaged in cir- 
culating the most exaggerated 
statements of its merits; and a 
bird’s eye view of the settlement 
is exhibited in the. windows of 
every print shop, to delude the 
unwary into a belief that it com- 
mands a plain surface; but the 
perspective, which should show it 
as it is, broken and = is 
carefully kept out of sight.” 


Their Truth tested. 


ence of the settlers. He became 
aware that he had made a aro | 
estimate of the community he ha 
to deal with. We believe he now 
equally detests and respects the 
people of this place. We doubt if 
any governor has ever had the 
disapprobation of a community so 
palpably expressed and firmly 
maintained as Capt.Hobson expe- 
rienced it in Port Nicholson,’— 
(‘* New Zealand Gazette,” Nov.6, 
1841.)* 

*« « The governor, with his aide- 
de-camp and party, walked about 
the town, unattended by the in- 
habitants, and unnoticed; no un- 
usual excitement took place, and 
a stranger would have scarcely 
believed that the long-expected 
visit had taken place.’* 


‘* There is not one word of 
truth in this, and as no one ever 
saw in any window of a print 
shop, the one described by Go- 
vernor Hobson as being universal, 
the falsity is so palpable that none 
have ever thought it worth while 
to contradictit; still Lord Stanley, 
in his letter of the 24th of June, 
1842, speaking of another of the 
insane tirades of this extraordinary 
man says, ‘I notice an expres- 
sion apparently imputing gambling 
speculations to some of the Com- 
pany’s proceedings, which, on re- 
consideration, I think, you will 
be of opinion, had better been 
omitted.’’+ 


«© 20. Governor Hobson’s stay at Wellington was very short; but 
whilst there Capt. Arthur Wakefield arrived with the preliminary expe- 


* See note, {, in preceding 


page. 
+ This letter will be found at p. 112; but the paragraph extracted is the 7th at 
p-113. Lord Starley’s letter will be found printed at p. 162; but the paragraph in 
question is the 5th, and at p. 163 of the same Parliamentary ‘Papers. 
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dition for the founding of Nelson. This unfortunate gentleman did 
not leave England until after 

** 1. Lord John Russell, the colonial minister, had agreed with 
the company for land. 

“2, That he had sealed that agreement by recommending her 
Majesty to incorporate the Company by a charter. 

** 3. And until all the plans for founding the Company had been 
laid before and approved by the colonial minister, and printed 
by order of parliament,* and transmitted by Lord John Russell 
to Governor Hobson ; and in which he allows the governor and 
the agent to fix the site of it elsewhere, but within the district 
claimed by the Company as being that for which they had made 
an agreement with the resident natives.’’+ 


Captain Arthur Wakefield consequently had a right to cal- 
culate upon the supremacy of British law, and the protection 
of that government which he had faithfully and loyally served 
since a child of 10 years old, when he first entered the British 
navy, in the ‘‘ Nisus” frigate, under the command of the cele- 
brated Captain Philip Beaver, in 1810. He fondly hoped to 
have met the cordial co-operation ef the local governor, a 
naval officer like himself, whom he expected to have found 
interested in honouring the name of Nelson, in selecting the 
site of a town which was to bear his name. 

The first difficulty he met with was, that the despatches had 
not been forwarded from the colonial office, and that they 
were only known by the copy of them forwarded to his brother, 
Colonel Wakefield.t 

The second was the refusal of Governor Hobson to allow 
him to found the settlement where it was intended, before he 
left England, either at, or in the neighbourhood of, Banks’s Pe- 
ninsula ; but Lord John Russcll’s permission was treated with 
most perfect contempt.§ His object was to lead the emigrants 
to a spot 15 miles from Auckland, of which Dieffenbach says, 
“ The government, after this, ordered’ a new town to be sur- 
veyed, at the little harbour of Mahurangi (spelt by Hobson, 


* These plans and correspondence will be found printed, from p. 131 to p. 136, 
of the Parliamentary Papers, 11th of May, i841. See also Appendix, p. 147, C. 

+ Letter of the 22nd of April, 1841; and in the 3rd paragraph, this permission 
will be found: it is one upon which much has depended. 

t For this fact, see the letter of Governor Hobson to Colonel Wakefield, dated 
llth of Sept. 1841, printed at p. 157 of Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 
1842; but this circumstance will be found in the 5th paragraph, at p. 158. There 
must have been some one in the colonial office who took an interest in thwarting the 
Company by delay. A surer course of ruin to the settlers could not be exercised. 

§ For this, see the letters of Col. and Capt. Wakefield, printed at p. 156, and 
158, and 159, of Parliamentary Papers, of the 12th of August, ‘1842, and-Hobson’s 
reply, p. 159. 
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Maoranghi), about 15 miles to the northward of Auckland, in 
a barren and unpromising spot.”* There are various reasons 
why the site of Auckland must prove a failure. 

Ist. There is Clenden’s block of 10,000, which obliges all 
immigrants to establish themselves beyond it.+ Then the fol- 
lowing account of it by Mr. Felton Matthew, the government 
surveyor, ‘‘ A country so remarkably deficient in natural 
pasture, as to present in its primitive state the most scanty 
supply for the food of animals, even in the most favoured 
situations, and over many extensive tracts of country, not a 
blade of vegetation on which sheep or cattle could subsist.” 
The account also given by Terry, a partisan of the local go- 
vernment, is, on the whole, most discouraging. Dieften- 
bach’s work is the same, written without a knowledge of 
Terry’s. The one is confirmatory of the other.{ His account 
of the harbour, the climate, the soil,§ renders it the last 
place for a settlement; but the beauty of the scenery is 
striking : but beyond these all put together, the report of the 
whole gulph by George Clark, if any confidence is to be placed 
in him, should prevent any attempt being made to select this 
spot as the site of colonizing operations; || but to return to 

apt. Wakefield, he was obliged to select a place in Tasman’s 
Gulf, and even that Hobson would have prevented ; “ but as it 
happened to be included within the special grant conceded by 
your lordship to the Company, I do not consider myself justi- 
fied in offering any interruption to his proceedings,” @[ Such 
were his, Governor Hobson’s words, and the correspondence 
closed by the remarkable sentence of Colonel Wakefield’s 
‘claiming protection for our fellow-subjects, destined for the 
proposed settlement.”** Nelson was founded at a spot where 
apparently a human foot had never trod. Some natives were 
thinly scattered in the gulf, but all eyes | the settlers to 
= the British flag in their immediate locality. Previously 

apt. Wakefield had visited Raupero and Hiko in their islands, 


* Dieffenbach, vol. i. p. 15. 

+ Hobson’s statement to this effect in his letter to Colonel Wakefield, dated 11th 
of Sept. 1841, printed at p. 157 of Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 1842. 

t Dieffenbach, vol. i. p. 10; p. 278, the harbour; p. 284, the climate; p. 279, 
the soil ; beauty of the scenery, 279. 

§ This report will be found at p. 93 of Parliamentary Papers, of 12th of August, 
1842. 

{| P. 93, Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 1842. 

§ The termination of Governor Hobson’s letter to Lord Stanley, dated 27th of 
Sept. 1841, and printed at p. 156 of the Parliamentary Papers, of 12th cf August, 
1842. 

** See the end of Colonel Wakefield’s letter to Governor Hobson, at p. 161, 
Parliamentary Papers, 12th of August, 1842. 
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who acknowledged to him the sale to the Company of all the 
lands ; * and thus was Nelson founded in October 1841, the few 
natives rejoicing in the settlement, as a market for their pigs 
and potatoes. 

e have not room to give a minute account of it. The first 
notice which Governor Hobson took of it, was taxing the 
boards which the emigrants brought from home, 16,000 miles, 
to shelter them at Wellington. Te Wero-Wero and Clark 
immediately began their operations with Raupero and Hiko.+ 
This was but following up what Henry Williams had com- 
menced the year previously. The protection for which Colonel 
Wakefield had prayed in September, was yielded in one police 
magistrate and one constable; but the settlers were taxed 
largely, and the money sent to distant Auckland, as was fore- 
seen by many, but not by the quiet settlers at Nelson. Raupero, 
after having been suffered with impunity to attack the settlers 
near Wellington, crossed the Nelson district, with the know- 
ledge of Spain and Clark, carried by the Englishman Thoms, 
and attacked the surveyor’s huts. The queen’s representative, 
Mr. Thompson, taking the constable with him, went to defend 
them, and a number of the settlers as volunteers, amongst 
others, Captain Arthur Wakefield and Captain England ; and 
dreadful to relate, 22 were murdered: this happened on the 
17th of June, 1843. In the mean time Lord Stanley had 
evinced his dislike to the Company by writing on the 24th of 
June, 1842 :— 

*‘T wish you to understand that you will not hereafter appoint to 
any office under the Crown any persons who may be actively engaged 
as agents for the New Zealand or any other Land Company, or who 
may be extensively concerned as shareholders therein; and this latter 
restriction you will apply the more strictly in proportion as the office 
held may be one of more trust, importance, and influence.” f 


It is evident from the whole story which we have related, 
that Hobson should have been recalled long since. The 
Company most properly stated the follies which he was com- 


* See Capt. Wakefield’s letter to his brother, dated 7th of November, 1841, 
printed at p. 74 of the ‘‘ New Zealand Journal,’”’ being No. 58, of April 2nd, 1842, 
vol. iii. His letters, his diary as to founding the colony must be pursued for a 
length of time through the ‘‘ New Zealand Journal.” 

+ See Mr. Halswell’s Report, “‘ New Zealand Journal,” vol. iii. p. 112; and 
Clark’s Report, p. 171, Parliamentary Papers, August 12th, 1842. 

+ This at once shut out from the council all the experience, integrity, and talent 
of the founders of the colony. This order of Lord Stanley’s will be found at the 
end of his letter of the 24th of June, 1842, and printed at p. 164, Parliamentary 
Papers of 12th of August, 1842. 
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mitting more than once to Lord Stanley,* but in vain; when 
he died, the latter end of 1842, Captain Fitzroy was named 
as his successor, but with the usual delay of the colonial 
office. It was long before he sailed; and stopping at various 
proses for the convenience of his family who went with him, 

e did not reach Cook’s Strait until January, 1844; visited 
the dreaded barbarian; told him that the murdered men were 
in the wrong; and struck those magistrates out of the com- 
mission of the peace who had signed a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the slaughterers whose hands were then almost 

covered with the blood of our countrymen. At home, the 


* The following passage will be found in a letter from Mr. Somes to Lord 
Stanley, dated November 24th, 1841, printed in the Appendix, 54, C:—‘‘ We feel 
so convinced of the fatally erroneous nature of Captain Hobson’s policy, his 
proceedings seem to us to be dictated by a spirit of such reckless hostility to this 
Company, and to all who have gone out to New Zealand under its auspices, and 
every account from the colony convinces us, that the results of his errors and 
animosities are assuming so alarming a form, that we should deem ourselves guilty 
of an unworthy abandonment of our most sacred duty to those who have perilled 
their future fortunes in reliance on us, were we not to impress on your Lordship 
our conviction of the calamiteus consequences of Captain Hobson’s policy, and 
pray you to avert them by your interposition.” 

P.-64, C :—*‘ At the date of the last advices from New Zealand, the news of the 
arrangement happily effected between the government (Lord John Russell's 
agreement) and the Company had been known in the colony for nearly four months ; 
and yet, during all that period, the governor had given no indication of having 
received the despatch.’’ The fact is, that what ‘‘ The Times’’ calls the craft of 
the office, was such that the most important despatches were held back, delay being 
the ruin of the settlements. 

P. 67, C:—A passage, that the expenditure of the local government, instead of 
being protective or useful to the colonists, was most injurious to them. 

P, 68, C.—It will be remembered that in the colonial budget Lord Stanley has 
already called on the treasury for £100,000, on account of New Zealand: on this 
subject the following will be found in this page :—‘‘ The settlers at Port Nicholson 
have in the most formal manner offered to defray all the general as well as the 
local expenses of their own government, if only invested with a legal power of 
taxing themselves for the purpose. The expenditure of the government has not 
been incurred among them or for them; they have not been benefited by it; they 
have not desired it: on the contrary, they have repudiated it, and protested against 
the partial objects for which the governor has thought proper to incur it.’’ 

Mr. Somes wrote to Lord Stanley, Jan. 30, 1843, referring him to the before- 
mentioned, as ‘‘a record of fears entertained by the court’’ of directors. The 
dreaded massacre occurred the 17th of June following. February 15, 1843; Mr. 
Hope writes to Mr. Somes, admits the receipt of the letter of November 24, 1841, 
(194, C.) confirms the insane conduct of Hobson as follows:—‘‘ Lord Stanley 
thinks it enough to say, that he must decline to vindicate to the directors of the 
New Zealand Company, the conduct of an officer enjoying her Majesty’s confidence 
in the administration of the government of one of the colonial dependencies of the 
British crown.’’ The answer to be given to this, melancholy and afflicting as it is, 
is that the warning of the court of directors was not without reason; for on the 
following 17th of June, 22 Englishmen were slaughtered, amongst whom was the 
magistrate who represented the Queen. 
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universal press was roused as soon as the afflicting story was 
known. It was not the newspaper of one party or the other: 
it was not the papers of the capital; but the provincial—the 
daily—the weekly news—the colonial magazines—one and all, 
called for a strict and rigid inquiry: the call was no doubt 
upon the colonial minister; but like the remonstrance of the 
Company, it was in vain,—the minister was unmoved. 

It is of Holy Writ, that a sparrow does not fall without the 
knowledge of Almighty power. In this heavenly dictum 
originates all inquests as to cause of death. The directors of 
the Company felt the moral responsibility which attached to 
them. They have faithfully discharged their duties—more 
than faithfully: they have Me a Taid all the occurrences 
before the court of directors, and through them before the 
public, in their 12th report, with its voluminous appendices. 

The 13th report is an account of their finances. 

The 14th, since the 12th had become an act of indictment 
at the colonial office, and parliament had referred it to a 
committee, (the majority of the members of which were like 
that of the court of directors of the Company,—supporters of 
a conservative government,) and that committee had entered 
into resolutions, and made a report which was presented to 
the House on the 29th of July,—was to make known the 
result to the court of proprietors. It was copied verbatim 
into the ‘“‘ Morning Herald.” It is evident, that the press, 
during the recess,—the cabinet,—the parliament when it 
meets,—will support the committee, because it has spoken in 
the voice of justice ; and we are satisfied of the truth of Pro- 
fessor Smyth’s remark in one of his historical lectures at 
Cambridge, ‘* that no government was really safe which vio- 
lated the common feelings and reason of mankind ;”* and this 
article shall be concluded by copying the resolutions of the 
commnittee, first recording the names of its members. 


H. A. Aglionby, Benjamin Hawes, 
Edward Cardwell, G. W. Hope, 

Hon. P. Charteris, Sir R. H, Inglis, Bart. 
Hon. R. H. Clive, Viscount Jocelyn, 
Viscount Ebrington, R. M. Milnes, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Francis Egerton, J. W. Patten, Esq. 
Sir John Hanmer, Bart. J. A. Roebuck, Esq. 


RESOLUTIONS, 
‘© 1, That the conduct of the New Zealand Company, in sending 


* Smyth’s “ Lectures on History of the French Revolution,’’ vol. i. p. 42, Lon- 
don, 1840. A fourth edition of this work is advertised. 
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out settlers to New Zealand, not only without the sanction, but in 
direct defiance of the authority of the Crown, was highly irregular 
and improper. 

“2. That the conclusion of the treaty of Waitangi by Captain 
Hobson, with certain natives of New Zealand, was a part of a series 
of injudicious proceedings, which had commenced several years pre- 
vious to his assumption of the local government. 

«3, That the acknowledgment by the local authorities of a right 
of property on the part of the natives of New Zealand, in all wild 
lands in those islands, after the sovereignty had been assumed by her 
Majesty, was not essential to the true construction of the treaty of 
Waitangi, and was an error which has been productive of very injurious 
consequences. 

«<4, That the New Zealand Company has a right to expect to be 
put in possession by the government, with the least possible delay, of 
the number of acres awarded to it by Mr. Pennington; that the 
Company has this right as against the estate of the Crown, without 
reference to the validity or otherwise of its supposed purchases from 
the natives, all claims derived from which have been surrendered. 

**5, That the Company, in selecting the land to be granted by the 
Crown within the defined limits, cannot claim the grant of any land 
not vested in the Crown.” 

«6, That means ought to be forthwith adopted for establishing the 
exclusive title of the Crown to all land not actually occupied and 
enjoyed by natives, or held under grants from the Crown; such land 
to be considered as vested in the Crown, for the purpose of being 
employed in the manner most conducive to the welfare of the inha- 
bitants, whether natives or Europeans. 

“7, That in order to prevent land from being held by parties not 
intending to make use of the same, a land tax, not exceeding two- 
pence per acre, ought to be imposed. 

“8. That such tax ought not to be considered as applying to the 
whole estate of the New Zealand Company, so long as they shall con- 
tinue to sell not less than one twenty-fifth of the land granted to 
them annually, and to expend a fixed proportion of the proceeds in 
emigration. 

“9, That such tax ought also not to be considered as applying to 
lands now er! occupied and enjoyed by the natives, or to reserves 
set apart and held for their benefit. 

“10. That reserves ought to be made for the natives, interspersed 
with the lands assigned to settlers, with suitable provision for regu - 
lating their alienation, and preserving the use of them for the natives 
as long as may be necessary; and that these reserves ought not to be 
included in calculating the amount of land due to the Company. 

‘11, That as it appears in evidence, that the non-settlement of the 
land claims has been productive of great confusion and mischief in the 
colony, it is expedient to adopt measures for granting legal titles with 
the least possible delay to the actual occupants of land, unless under 
special circumstances of abuse. 
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‘“* 12. That the prohibition to all private persons to purchase land 
from the natives ought to be strictly enforced, except that land which 
may have been purchased by natives: they should be at liberty to sell 
again, provided the sanction be approved by the protector. 

“13. That it is highly important that the governor should have 
more effectual means of enforcing obedience to his authority, and also 
greater facility for visiting frequently the different settlements; and 
that with this view, it is expedient that an armed steamer of moderate 
size be placed at his disposal. 

‘“* 14, That it is expedient that the settlers should be organized as 
a militia, under the orders and the controul of the governor; natives 
under proper precautions being allowed to serve in it. 

“15, That it is expedient that an attempt should also be made to 
raise and discipline a native force of a more permanent character, 
officered in general by Europeans, but in which any of the natives 
who may be found trustworthy may hold commands. 

** 16. That the employment of natives in the civil service of the 
government, in any situations in which they can be useful, is highly 
desirable. 

“17. That efforts should be made gradually to wean the natives 
from their ancient customs, and to induce them to adopt those of 
civilized life, upon the principle recommended by Captain Grey, in his 
report on the mode of introducing civilization amongst the natives of 
Australia. 

“18. That the principles on which the New Zealand Company have 
acted in making reserves for the natives, with a view to their ultimate 
as well as present welfare, and in making suitable provision for 
spiritual and educational purposes, are sound and judicious, tending 
to the benefit of all classes. 

“19, That the committee, upon a review of the documentary evi- 
dence relating to the loss of life at Wairoa, without offering any 
opinion upon the law of the case, deem it an act of justice to the 
memory of those who fell there, to state, that it appears that the 
expedition in question was undertaken for a purpose, believed by the par- 
ties to be lawful and desirable ; and which, also, example in analogous 
cases had unfortunately led them to expect might be effected without 
resistance from the natives. The committee cannot withhold the 
expression of their regret at the loss of life which occurred, especially 
the loss of Captain Arthur Wakefield, whose long and distinguished 
services in the British navy are recorded in the papers before the com- 
mittee, and of Mr. Thompson, the stipendiary magistrate—Mr. Rich- 
ardson, the crown prosecutor—Captain England, Mr. Cotterell, Mr. 
Patchett, and Mr. Howard.” 
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Art. IX.—The Political, Moral, and Literary Situation of 
France. 


(FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT.) 


Between a Journal and a Review there exists the same 
difference as between a page and a chapter: what the one 
commences, the other terminates. The Journal, confined in 
its narrow columns,and pressed bythe inexorable law of twenty- 
four hours, selects facts one by one, without order or conse- 
quence ; and when it analyzes or apprecintes them, in lieu of 
simply narrating, it is often exposed both to the evil of contra- 
dicting itself and to the hazarding of hasty assertions. The 
Review, on the contrary, in its longer period, can seize on facts 
irrevocably past, class them, form an inventory of them, and 
thus prepare the foundation for history: with more time for 
the choice, it has more space for the examination: its appre- 
ciations disengaged from the influence of sudden impressions, 
extend calmly over all authentic elements,—it resembles the 
judge, who only pronounces sentence after he has been previ- 
ously enlightened by an inquest. We must not delude our- 
selves into the notion that a political crisis, of whatever nature 
it be, is of spontaneous or isolated development; there is 
always some anterior fact, some primal cause: all can ex- 
plain itself, and all does explain itself,—the circumstances by 
the men,—the men by the events. There is no enigma that 
can resist an examination into its situation. The state of man- 
ners causes us to comprehend the increment of opinions; the 
oe tendency of minds does not reveal itself only by the 

irection given to pablic affairs, it manifests itself also by the 
impulse given to literature, to arts, to sciences. If the na- 
tional sentiment governs to-day, the material interests to- 
morrow perchance will stifle the national sentiment, and we 
should be exposed to mistake the effect for the cause, in attri- 
buting to the political an action which it can only express. Its 
voice, which the papers render so sounding, is the echo of all 
the apparent and hidden voices: it repeats, in its protocol of 
each day, what all the interests or all the passions have said 
before it; we need not then await her word to know her 
wishes, for as soon as she raises her tone higher than she 
would wish to do, she no longer says all that she could wish to 
say. In all circumstances, to arrive at the knowledge of the 
truth, it is requisite to penetrate to the very bottom of things, 
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and to render an impartial account of them. Now here is the 
land of manceuvre. Permit me to express my thoughts freely 
and frankly. The natidns which by special circumstances, 
either of neighbourhood or of rivalry, have to apprehend 
sudden collisions, and who desire sincerely to preserve their 
countries, as England and France, have a mutual interest in 
exercising over each other a continual surveillance. It is the 
only mode of being warned of every os and of dissipating, 
one by one, the clouds, which, if allowed to collect, moe 
bring on the force of a tempest. I do not wish to place myself 
here as the sentinel who presents his musket, crying out, 
“ Qui vive?” I prefer the pacific and benevolent attitude of 
the pilot, who indicates the shoals to all vessels without heed- 
ing the colours of their flag. 

It has been said, that this year the order of the seasons has 
been inverted,—that the summer has preceded the spring, 
which, in its turn, has extended itself to the autumn. A yet 
more extraerdinary thing has actually happened, a dead calm 
has prevailed over a six months’ session of our Chambers, and 
only the day before their closing, the political passions, steeped 
in most profound slumber, reused themselves. Whence this 
lethargy? Why this sudden awaking? What must we think 
of it? Isitabeginningoranend? Are we entering on a new 
phase? Should Ocean alarm himself at the bombardments 
which have shaken the Mediterranean? A faithful picture 
of the political, moral, and literary situation of France will 
render the conclusion easy. We shall soon see that if there is 
one chance for war, there are a hundred for peace; and that 
but for some unforeseen event, contrary to all possible anticipa- 
tion, we shall have no other war than one among the papers. 
From the month of January to that of July we have talked 
politics prodigiously, but we have taken to business in reality ; 
and that within as well as without the Chambers, in the press 
as on the Exchange, throughout and without. Paris, that ever 
increasing head, of which the provinces are rather the shadow 
than the body, has not infused any new idea into its eighty-six 
departments ; and by a just compensation, the increase of her 
population by the provincials, which may be compared to a land- 
ing of barbarians, has had no other result than to fill the empty 
hotels, restaurants, and spectacles. It has put nothing into 
intellectual circulation. The more French society advances on 
the railway, that they call the ‘‘ March of Intellect,” the more 
it tends into two outward signs of development—steam and 
money. Look at literature, if literature there be—men write 
at full gallop and read as fast; the author has no time for 
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thought or the reader for reflection—it appears as though they 
were carried away in opposite directions by an irresistible 
impulse—the first plunges his leaves yet reeking from the 
press into the right hand of the second, and he only receives 
them to transmit them with his left to the wind. It is not 
enough to wish to live quicker, we must also live better; after 
having sweated blood and water to get money, we throw it out of 
the window. Life isa perpetual rotation of the hardest labours, 
and the most foolish dissipation: we found that the wheel of 
fortune did not turn with sufficient celerity,—we have therefore 
impressed on it the swiftness of the locomotive at full pres- 
sure of all its steam. How distant that good olden time when 
the man of letters wrote for fame! Fame! What is fame? 
Who would be fool enough to feed himself on that vapour? 
No place in futurity for me, the present must give interest 
day by day, hour by hour, minute by minute,—immortality is 
only good for something if you can get discount on immor- 
tality when living. Do you want proofs of this? I am only 
embarrassed to select from such a multitude. Is there not a 
society of shareholders formed for the sale of the works “d’outre 
tombe” of M. Chateaubriand. The condition of the bargain is 
a pension for life. The illustrious old man lives by his death, 
he is only interdicted from making the public his confidant— 
his soabliontiods are no longer his own, he is deprived of the 
—- so dear to men of his age, of speaking of the past. 

ow what has happened recently? The noble pensionary has 
taken it into his head to write a history of the ‘“‘ Founder of 
La Trappe,” and has thus perilled his septuagenerian renown. 
Those A have bespoke him, have taken alarm, they fear that 
he will depreciate their future advantages, apprehend a sink- 
ing of the funds, and if they had been able to advise M. de 
Chateaubriand by his physician to write no more, they would 
not have failed to do so. Little reassured by the new success 
that he has obtained, they will not be at ease until they shall 
a that he is taking the waters of Bourbonne, of Neris, or of 

tyx. 

There is a perfect whirlwind of speculation, also around 
the name of M. A. Dumas. This half white negro, for whom 
our steel pens are only inexhaustible sugar canes, will let 
no one sell him up, he sells up himself; he is his trade law 
—his own manager—the first shopman of his magasin. At 
this time he feeds at once four journals with his romances ; 
each morning he sends off the continuation of a continuation 
to some editor, and they verify carefully his plot, taking due 
care that the thread comes from the right bobbin; a single 
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mistake would confuse the skein, and the head of the white 
bear be transferred to the body of the black. This is not all, 
the notices which announce his last productions cover almost 
entirely the booksellers’ windows. e see them grouped like 
twins—‘‘ The Three Musqueteers,” ‘‘ Gabriel Lambert,” ‘‘ As- 
canio,” ‘‘ The Count of Monte Christo,” &c. I omit his dramas 
and vaudevilles, they pass counting. M.A. Dumas, is he then 
a prodigy, a phoenix, a dusus nature, such as the Spaniards 
call Lope de Vega? I know not, he has not told me his secret, 
but here is the receipt of one of his fellow racers, who moves 
almost as fast as he. The name of this manufacturer, placed 
on the frontispiece of a book, is worth 4,000 francs. His price 
is as fixed as your Cheshire cheese—and some miserable pur- 
veyors, greater slaves than the blacks, give him their labour for 
the half or the third of thatsum. They say even that there are 
others lower yet who supply them, so that the parentage of the 
work is so remote that no one can discover from whose brain 
it issued. One must rest content with nominal proof of 
paternity. 

Formerly, these mercantile combinations would have been 
severely censured, but now they are considered clever; the 
mae consequence of the changes that have befallen the 
actual state of France. If you take away the incentive of 
glory, what remains ?—Interest. 

The most skilful writer, is, then, he who gains the most, 
since gain is in proportion to production. We must multiply 
pens by some artificial means, in the same manner as mecha- 
nism gives arms. We open a workshop; and we call by the 
title of amanuenses, famished workmen, who eut, mend, and 
get together bits of wit for their morsels of bread. Such aman 
at first was only apprenticed, and laboured on the piece in 
some corn loft. Like a Lyonnese artificer, who first becomes 
superintendant of the fabrique, then head, then wholesale and 
retail merchant, after having been pitilessly exhausted, he, in 
his turn, mercilessly exhausts,—the day of reprisals is arrived ; 
he does not content himself with exercising then an innocent 
victory, he re-arranges his accounts with his ancient patrons, 
and returns all that has issued from his head with their stamp 
upon it. The persons among this literary manufactory, who 
are the hardest used, are the masons of all these architects, 
—men who build up twenty reputations without establishing 
their own. I have known one of these unfortunates who has 
furnished the material for a vast number of remarkable works, 
and who has never been able to print a — one in his own 
name. He has grown old, and lies spent his energies in the 
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deepest obscurity, in the centre of stars hung by his hand in 
the firmament of their glory. ° 

Boileau burst out into ecstacies at the fecundity of t 
happy Seudery, who produced an octavo volume a month: 
what would he say of our days, if he saw not only one but 
three, nay six, nay ten volumes, issue from one man’s brain- 
shop in the same space of time? And mark well, these are not 
romantic pastorals of the Scuderi school; they edit with the 
same profusion,—historical productions. 

The Briareus, the Hundred Hand, of this kind of literature 
is M. Capefigue. Hardly 40, he has already published 100 vo- 
lumes, octavo. They call him the Paul de Kock of History, and 
the word is not epigrammatic, for he confines himself strictl 
within the classical conditions of his genre. M. Paul de Koc 
has recently published ‘ L’Amoureux Transi,” ‘* Sans Cravate,” 
ou “ Le Commissionaire du Coin,” ‘* Tyler le Couvreur,” “ La 
Famiile Gogo,” &c.; and to speak frankly, criticism has 
nothing to object to in this suburb literature. It is what it 
must be. All the portresses and cooks are equally pleased 
with it. M. Capefigue, to obtain the greatest possible mass of 
readers and consequently to realize the greatest possible advan- 
tages, has busied himself with accommodating History to the 
taste of the circulating libraries. He has chosen in each reign 
what he found most amusing, and it is thus he has made his 
serious books. The pirate of contemporary literature, he plunges 
on a subject, and ruins it from the moment that he understands 
that any contemporary is about to treat it. The machines that 
he puts into action always guarantee him the price of his 
course. Thus, when M. Thiers, restored to the leisure of pri- 
vate life, communicated to the world that for 500,000 franes 
he was about to walk over all the fields of battle in Europe, in 
order to write the history of the Consulate and of the Empire, 
M. Capefigue judging that curiosity would be strongly excited, 
covered the walls of Paris with gigantic announcements, which 
promised a work in 10 volumes on the same subject, and at 
the end of the year the promised work had appeared. Do 
not ask its fate, it is already forgotten as well as his earlier 
productions. What does it matter, it has sold, sold well, like 
pepper or cinnamon, and this was all that the author coveted ? 
Thus conceived and executed, the task of historian is so easy 
that it only becomes an adjunct to an active mind. M. Ca 
figue makes the most of the time which remains, in writing 
away in various journals; but there also being more awake to 
the number than the character, he has often met with singular 
adventures—one will show the man, or rather his manufae- 
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ture, better than I can do it. A little after the Revolution of 
1830, M. Capefigue was attached, in the capacity of contributor, 
to the “Courrier de l'Europe,” a legitimist journal, which 
was afterwards called the ‘‘ Renovateur,” and was incorporated 
with the “Quotidienne.” He furnished at the same time 
articles to one of the journals of the movement party. An 
important event occupied the public attention at that period, 
the last President of the Cabinet Council, M. Jacques Laffitte, 
had just lost his second presidency; he had failed as a banker, 
and his enemies in derision called him ‘Jacques Faillite.” 
What does M. Capefigue do? He sends to the legitimist 
journal a satirical article against the banker, who was just 
ruined, the accomplice and victim of the Revolution. The 
article was to have appeared in the forthcoming number; the 
author going from one paper, betakes him to another, and 
inserts a thundering reply. ‘It well became a journal jealous 
of our glorious revolution,” said he in an angry exordium, ‘‘ to 
insult in his misfortunes the great citizen,” ke. The Philippic 
was inserted as soon as received; but through forgetfulness 
or negligence, the Royalist journal had published nothing of 
the kind, so that the reply was printed alone, and the world 
was at fault for the attack. The editor of the “ Courrier de 
l'Europe,” who could not understand the reason, calls on his 
adversary io explain himself, and all was privately explained. 
The culprit was the first to laugh at the consequences of his 
étourderie. 

After that, let those who will, seek for disinterestedness and 
dignity in the journals whose anonymous character forms 
their protection. Criticism, even this police of literature, 
which ought to denounce and combat them, lets off such 
persons too often from interested calculations of the same 
description. How many forgotten chapters are there in the 
“ Mysteries of Paris”? Vidocq, who has gone over the la- 
bours of M. Eugene Sue, has not revealed all. The suit me- 
ditated against M. Jules Janin, by M. Felix Pyat, forms in 
itself a tableau most significant of manners; never had critic 
more dirt thrown in his face, than M. Felix Pyat has 
thrown in that of his adversary,—enough to soil ten repu- 
tations ; but the law on defamation does not admit the proof 
of the facts. It is enough that the words are injurious, 
for the man who only speaks truth to lose his procés. M, 
Felix Pyat, demanded in vain to prove that M. Jules Janin 
had made a business and market of his pen,—blown hot and 
cold,—carried at the same time the white flag and the tri- 
colour; the judge, bound down to the strict letter of the law, 
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replied that he must go to prison for six months, and meditate 
on that well known maxim ‘‘ Truth is not always to be spoken.” 
A poet, (for there are some even yet,) young and candid, taking 
things at the artistic point of view, has mourned bitterly this 
degradation of character and of language, but his sermon in 
verse, though published at the moderate price of 15 centimes, 
has had small success. Physiologists have observed, that when 
a sense becomes weak, or fails, Nature often compensates this 
loss by the development of another beyond its ordinary limits; 
that the touch becomes more delicate, when the yaenae! fails ; 
taste even has supplied the loss of eyes. In a recent journey 
to Abbeville, I met a colour merchant, smitten with Slieieen 
for many years past, and who has not given up business on 
that account. He distinguishes by taste black from white, blue 
from red, and so on. [am not astonished then to hear certain 
optimists affirm, that if the moral sense grows weak in France, 
the political sense develops itself; it is the money making sense 
they ought to say, and this perfectioning that they exalt con- 
sists in discerning a piece of silver from a piece of gold. The 
modernsexcel in translating all kindsof ideas into ciphers. Com- 
pare a Sunday at Paris and one at London, you will then have the 
explanation of the most active cause of materialism one which 
earries away with it all minds even those naturally noble. On 
all sides public balls, cafés, restaurants, illuminated gardens, 
salles de spectacles, where the throngs press, you only hear sing- 
ing and see dancing. When pleasure becomes a want of the first 
necessity, and envelops all classes of society with its frenzied 
ardour, we have only one thing in view, that is, to multiply the 
sources which feed it. What have the two Chambers done 
during their session? ‘To what moral or intellectual advan- 
tage have they directed the country? Of all the laws that 
they have voted (and heaven knows how many), none has 
excited more stormy debate than the rail-road question. bow | 
is this? Because it is the question at the bottom of whic 
there is the most money at stake. 500,000,000 francs! What 
a body for the stag-hounds? The most wanton degree of 
speculation prevailed as to the shares, and all kinds of tricks 
were resorted to with them. 

This phrensy became so wild, that the deputies most 
favourable to the undertakings of particular companies de- 
manded, for the interest of public morality, that the State 
should take upon it the entire management; but the govern- 
ment is obliged to manage the Change; the monied interest 
exercises so great an influence on the electoral colleges: of 
Paris, on the National Guard, and on the Chamber, that it has 
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not dared to refuse the promised booty in accepting the dele- 
gation that they have offered to it; far better, it has consented 
to load itself with the labours of embankment, and the laying 
down of the rails; that is to say, that it has taken the heaviest 
advances on its own account, and that it has left the benefits 
to the sharehoiders, rendering their chances surer and better. 
The Chamber, in despair of the cause, has voted an amend- 
ment, which excludes all the peers and deputies from the 
office of directors or administrators of railroads. This vote 
of want of confidence has been called insulting—to speak 
frankly, it is not complimentary to either party, but it was 
necessary. Is it not deplorable to see a legislature abuse 
with effrontery their own mandates,—to adjudge to them- 
selves lucrative enterprises and to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the country which has confided to’ them 
her interest. When patronage is disinterested and pure, 
nothing is more eocil; it is a protection which calls for 
public confidence, and which contributes to the success of 
enterprises; but when on the contrary it is only a specula- 
tion,—when they only take their position in the business as the 
worm in the ripe fruit, to suck out the gugar,—when they only 
think on profiting by the shares first issued, safe to retreat 
when their pockets are well filled,—it is only a scandalous 
connivance,—only a traftie of name and credit, which trans- 
ports into business the mode of selling up introduced into 
literature. Well, the amendment of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties has been rejected by the Chamber of Peers; and when 
the law returned to the Elective Chamber, that consented 
to stultify itself, and to demand pardon from the stag-hounds. 
How did all this arise? The history is as follows :—In the 
number of the legislators who had accepted the title of Mem- 
bers of the Strasbourg Railroad Company, there was a man of 
high reputation for integrity, and of great fortune, Count 
Molé, formerly president of the council. They persuaded him 
that he was personally insulted ; he gave in his resignation, 
and put into the journals a letter, full of bitterness on the 
weakness of the Guizot cabinet, which permitted such an 
amendment to pass without dispute. Immediately the monied 
interest joined in full chorus, as if they had also some dignity 
or some virtue to defend. They remarked that the proposer of 
the amendment, M. Cremieux, was a Jew, the professional 
adviser and friend of M. Rothschild, and raised a hue and cry 
on this unhappy wight. All those that sold and bought in 
the Temple,—as a vehement speaker, M. Leon de Malleville, 
observed,—who ought to have been driven out of the ve 
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returned, carrying their heads wondrously high, from the pro- 
tection of the name of M. Molé. I never knew any thing 
more conclusive than this triumph. The powers of the State 
vainly tried to stem the torrent of material interests,—the tor- 
rent forced them to bend one after the other, and to speak 
fairly it would be unjust to accuse the government for the 
misfortunes it encountered. “Actual life has nothing,” says 
an impartial writer, ‘that can resist the power of gold. Our 
political powers are too young and unstable; they have too 
much occasion to lean their feeble existence on the only living 
force which is apparent (money) for it to be possible to affirm 
with truth that these powers are independent, and that they 
possess an actual supremacy; they have only a subordinate 
mission. From 1830 we have laboured on the maintenance of 
order and of peace as well; we must have peace and order for 
industry to flourish, but we are strangely mistaken if we 
imagine that we have entered into an era of some monarchical 
ag : we have only entered into one of manufacturing feuda- 
ity, when great vassals, who are called bankers, will rule the 
kingdom, give it in ward, and prove the actual rulers. The 
only force which is constituted, and which conducts us, is the 
industrial, a blind force without rein or counterpoise. If 
Paris absorbs France, the Exchange absorbs Paris, and thence 
will spring all rule.” To speak with reference only to 
the railroads, in giving them up to the financial aristocracy, 
we have given up, with the entire conveyance of travellers and 
pacleritel. wn all the movement, all the energy of the country. 

The law of 1842 has organized a general system of great 
lines, setting out from the capital, and running— 

On the Belgie frontier, by Lisle and Valenciennes ; 

On England, by Calais, Senhinne, Dieppe, and Havre; 

On the German frontier, by Nancy and Strasbourg ; 

On the Mediterranean, by Lyons, Marseilles, and Cette ; 

On the frontier of Spain, by Tours, Poictiers, and Angou- 

léme ; 

On the Ocean, by Tours and Nantes ; 

On Central France, by Bourges ; 
Finally, from the Mediterranean on the Rhine by Lyons, 
Dijon, and Mulhouse ; and from the ocean on the Mediterta- 


nean, by Bourdeaux, Toulouse, and Marseilles. The greater 
part of these lines are in course of execution ; the works are 
pushed forward with the impatient ardour of interests which 
propose to realize from them for themselves. However, the 
only rails in play are those from Paris to Rouen; from Paris 
to Orleans, to Versailles, to St. Germain; from St. Etienne 
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and Nismes to Montpellier. If we estimate the distances in 
proportion to the~population, these rails represent 24 kilo- 
meters per million of inhabitants, whilst the proportion in Eng- 
land is at 72; Belgium, 74; Germany, 224. The government, 
tormented in every direction, besieged with irreconcileable 
demands, and forced to give satisfaction to rival interests, has 
not even the time to throw a glance on the future, and to study 
the results of the immense perturbation that the opening of 
great lines must throw into all situations and established rela- 
tions. It is condemned to march towards the unknown with 
its eyes bandaged, too happy if it can make the most extrava- 
gant pretensions yield to reason, satisfy the highest ambition, 
give a large pasture to men of prey, and extinguish the little 
that remains of political passions on the material interest. The 
political passions! but really the parliamentary session has not 
preserved a trace of them, and one could only say they yet 
existed, from the contest for and against the liberty of instruc- 
tion. ‘The major-general of the army of July, the most illus- 
trious veteran of the opposition, M. Jacques Laffitte, has been 
buried with perfect calm. No republican has thought on re- 
newing in his honour the funeral ceremonies of General La- 
marque. We hardly recollect the stormy debates of the ad- 
dress and the mutual recriminations. The cause of the uni- 
versity alone has had the privilege of reviving the revolution- 
ary instincts, which one would wish to have believed extinct, 
and of creating serious difficulties to the government. 

To thoroughly understand this question which takes in so 
many others, it is necessary first of all to forget the entire con- 
stitution of public instruction in England, and the most ele- 
mentary principles of common law,—free judgment, indepen- 
dence of opinions, impartial sentiments. Napoleon, wishing to 
be the master of the future as he was of the present, had in- 
stituted under the name of the Imperial University a laical cor- 
poration, directed by a grand master, and which had the mono- 
poly of the secondary instruction. 

The Lyceums endowed by the State, were composed of 
internal and external pupils. Each private school was 
obliged to send there its pupils and to pay so much per head. 
This teaching corporation, formed in the issue of the long de- 
baucheries of the republic and of the directory, could have no 
religious principle. It was impregnated with the negative 
spirit of the philosophy of the eighteenth century—and if it 
believed in any thing, it was in the extinction of all the creeds 
professed by the different churches. However, as the Concor- 
dat which has reconciled France with the Court of Rome and 
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raised the altars, was become an imperial constitution, it was 
requisite to respect it, at least in appearance. A priest was 
then attached to each Lyceum, in quality of chaplain, and they 
oem him to give his instructions freely on the Sunday. 

ut they never gave themselves the trouble to place them in 
harmony with the lessons of the professors, and the laical 
instruction continued to destroy all the effect of the spiritual. 
At the fall of the Empire the university was not overthrown. 
It hastened to salute the Bourbons, and to call to their recol- 
lection that it had styled their dynasty formerly the “ Eldest 
Daughter of Monarchy.” It wished thus, falling back on 
Charlemagne, to attach its origin to times with which it had 
completely broken, and which offered no analogy, either of 
spirit or of doctrine. These monarchical demonstrations pre- 
served it from the re-construction which it dreaded; and, 
from the moment that it felt reassured, it delayed not to let 
the world see that it had lost nothing of the traditions of its 
actual origin. 

The Restoration, after having in vain tried some reforms, 
felt that it was become necessary to apply the hatchet into the 
trunk as well as into the branches ; and influenced by honest 
but timid men, whom the development of the liberal opposi- 
tion frightened, preferred rather to turn their position than to 
take it. 

That was anerror. It was in its power tosolve the problem 
by the means of liberty itself, and in accordance with common 
right. It had only to proclaim freedom of instruction, and set 
that principle to work. It would thereby have opposed the 
further progress of evil by the concurrence of good; instead 
of which it favoured, merely by its silent encouragement, the 
religious institutions which existed, but which could not be 
considered as regularly established, in as much as they had been 
legalized neither by royal nor parliamentary satieinadinis. 
It was by this means that the Jesuits were let in; the Jesuits 
driven toms France not by the Revolution but by Louis XV. 
They assumed the name of Fathers of the Faith, and founded 
colleges throughout France, at St. Acheul, Mont Rouge, Lyons, 
Montmorillon, Bordeaux, &c. The university complained of 
this innovation. That right had been left among its privileges. 
The law forbidding the establishment of any public school 
without a previous ordonnance of approbation was openly 
violated. The Villéle cabinet, which had tolerated that abuse, 
upheld it by its silence; but no sooner was that ministry 
upset by the alliance between the two opposition parties, than 
the reacting majority, which ruled equally over the Martignac 
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cabinet, forced from the hands of Charles X. those famous 
decrees of 1828, which not only ordered all the unauthorized 
establishments to be closed forthwith, but exacted from any 
person desirous to found a house of education, for the future, 
a written and signed declaration, purporting that the founder 
belonged to no congregation, association, or corporation, not 
legally authorized. The first measure was consistent with 
right, the second was consistent neither with right nor with the 
spirit of the institutions and of the times. The test required 
had an inquisitorial character, no one attempted to deny it. 
It was even openly avowed that their object was to strike a 
parliamentary coup d’état, and to act in open opposition to the 
personal opinions of the king. There reigned in men’s minds 
such a degree of excitement, that it carried along with it the 
yielding probity of MM. De Martignac, Hyde de Neuville, 
and Vatimesnil, who represented the royal party in the cabinet. 
Two years afterwards the Revolution broke out. The charter 
of 1830, concocted in a few hours, and which could not settle 
all debatable questions, left the subject of freedom of in- 
struction open. It was announced, among the additional 
dispositions, that a special law would provide for the organi- 
zation of secondary instruction, agreeably to the principles of 
freedom arising from the new order of things. This promise 
has been left unfulfilled for the last fourteen years. During this 
interval religious ideas have gained some ascendancy, and have 
entered into a league with the ideas of liberalism to demand 
the realization of the solemn promises to which the promul- 
gators of the charter of 1830 had engaged themselves—on one 
side in the name of public morals, on the other in the name of 
liberty. Incessant petitions were laid before the tribunes of 
both Houses, all equally protesting against the monopoly of the 
university, and claiming freedom of instruction. ‘‘ We have a 
right to bring up our children as we deem it expedient,” 
said the parents, “is it not a real tyranny to compel us 
to trust them with men we do not like—because, far from 
giving us any security, they openly profess impious doctrines ?” 
All the bishops, without exception—and it is well to observe, 
most of them appointed by the government of July—alleged 
the sanctity of their duties. ‘* We are charged,” they said, 
‘* with preserving the souls of our people from unsound doc- 
trines, and your very instruction is a poison. You have no 
principle. The philosophy which you teach is sceptical, 
deistical, atheistical ; we know neither what name to give it 
nor how to define it, but it is certain that it is neither Catholie, 
Protestant, or Jewish. The university, in a word, does not be- 
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lieve ;—how then, can it watch over the preservation of belief? 
All the chaplains that we have placed in your colleges conceive 
that the exercise of their ministry is impossible there, and that 
they maintain an unequal struggle against the lessons and ex- 
amples of the professors.” These protestations, at first indi- 
vidual, soon became general, and the unanimity terrified the 
university. War was declared. The university armed itself 
with all the means of resistance that could be imagined, and 
by degrees took the offensive. Represented in all professors’ 
chairs, in the press, in the university, and in the Chambers 
by active and influential men, it caused the letter of one 
bishop to be censured ; the pamphlet of a celebrated preacher 
to be condemned, and overwhelmed by various fines the jour- 
nals of its antagonists. It was the prelude of the parliamentary 
battle : people did not know that the government was about to 
present a bill, in which while maintaining entire the university 
monopoly, it sought further to calm the agitation by the conces- 
sion of certain guarantees. The university resolved not to adhere 
toany concessions, and to intrench herself in her imperial despot- 
ism as in a fort. She made an appeal to all the revolutionary pas- 
sions—she neglected nothing to persuade them that they were in- 
terested in her triumphs. To attack her was according to her to 
attack the genius of Napoleon, of one of whose vastideas she was 
the expression. One cannot otherwise, she added, substitute free 
concurrence for established monopoly, without giving up infalli- 
bly all the youth to the clergy, seeing that the religious corpo- 
rations could teach at a lower expense than lay professors, and 
that the advantage of a good bargain would incline the choice 
of parents in their favour. That following this tendency, they 
would fall into the Jesuits’ hands, people who were of no 
country, implacable enemies of all revolutionary ideas, which 
have iatiea them out, and whose chief care it would be to 
inculeate in their pupils’ minds feelings of contempt and 
hatred for constitutional establishments. ‘These objections, 
which form the invariable basis of all their discourses are 
wanting in good faith, and tend to obscure the question with 
false shadows. Napoleon and the Jesuits skilfully invoked to 
legitimatize the origin of the university monopoly, and to make 
a sacred arch of it, which could not be touched without profana- 
tion and peril, ought equally to be put aside. Assuredly if Napo- 
leon existed, he would not consider himself bound to maintain 
in 1844, what he had established forty years before under cir- 
cumstances and a regime entirely different. He would be the 
first to recognize that there is nothing in common between the 
necessities of absolute power, and the exigencies of constitu- 
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tional government. Let us examine the course of his ideas ; 
Did he wish in 179+ what he did in 1787, and in 1800 what he 
wished in 1793, 1795, or 1798? No, he always followed the 
movement of opinion, until he was able to seize hold of it, 
and to sway it after his own views. Now, this just apprecia- 
tion of times and men is precisely what characterized the 
— of his policy. As to the Jesuits they are confounded 

esignedly with the priests, who form part of the legal clergy. 
The Company of Jesus has been entirely banished by the or- 
donnances of 1828, or, at least, interdicted from public in- 
struction. We know that it has no longer any establishments 
except abroad, and that if it wished to form new ones in 
France the government has the right to refuse it the necessary 
authorization; armed besides with an inquisitorial test of the 
written declaration, it holds a double key which it is certainly 
not disposed to give up. They only cry out aloud, ‘‘ Beware 
of the Jesuits!” because that name is unpopular and serves as 
a bugbear. It is better than a means of diversion ; it is a stra- 
tagem to recruit auxiliaries in a camp where they ought to find 
only enemies. At the bottom, what is dreaded is the legal 
clergy, which has drawn from the revival of religious feelings 
in France, real strength, an incontestible authority, and which 
offers with the guarantees of its virtues that of its principles. 
All the bishops can call themselves national with the same title 
as the professors; for they are connected by the same oaths, 
and adhere more directly still to the social order and to the 
soil. Strange contradiction! For three hundred years we 
struggle for the liberty of thought. We have written in all our 
charters that each citizen was at liberty to follow his own form 
of worship, to express and publish his own opinions, and we 
do not wish that a father of a family should have the power to 
bring up his children according to his own notion. We have 
demanded of religion to be tolerant, and irreligion will concede 
nothing. They have not even wished that in France there should 
exist a state religion as well as in England, Prussia, or Russia, 
and yet we wish to maintain a philosophy of the State, an educa- 
tion of the State, an historical system of the State. We wish, in 
one word, that each citizen should think as the State, and sacri- 
fice to it his free will ; but what is the State in the eyes of those 
who invoke it with sad heart, and with so many marks of re- 
spect. Is it the country ?—is it the national unity !—is it finally 
some thing that we cannot address! No, it is the Revolution, 
the Revolution become government. The power created in the 
name of liberty, and yet declaring it cannot live without the 
aid of despotism. What a clamour, if the late government of 
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1830 had raised in the name of the State similar pretensions ! 
Poor human intellect! Never in just measure, after having 
spilt on one side, it spills on the other. To religious despotism 
succeeds lay despotism. The spirit of liberty is no where to 
be seen. 

To sum up: the project of the law, at first hypocritical and 
dissembling, has taken, in the excitement of discussion, its real 
character ; in lieu of organizing the liberty of instruction, ac- 
cording to the promise of the charter, it restores, it illustrates 
the university monopoly; M.Thiers,to compromise the ministry 
of Guizot, and to gain rer at his expense, has broken the 
ice, and said, eynically, what the boldest dared hardly insi- 
nuate. For himself the entire question is a question of power, 
of centralization, of war, like the affair of the fortifications ; 
and it is more than probable that this violent opinion, which 
dared not manifest itself in the speech of the Duc de Broglie, 
the mover of the law in the Chamber of Peers, will prevail in 
the Chamber of Deputies. All the opposition, i.e. the left 
side, which is more revolutionary than liberal, will adhere to 
it; and the goverment will not be in force to oppose them, if 
it wished, which we can hardly admit. When the day of li- 
berty will arrive, God only knows. All we can say is, that the 
law of M. Thiers, such as it appears in his report, will neither 
be the law of M. Villemain nor of the Duc de Broglie; that 
it will have no other character than that of an oppressive law, 
and will profoundly irritate the opinions sacrificed to it. The 
moderate and impartial men afflict themselves to see that they 
must look so far from truth for the solution of a question, 
which I repeat would be freed from all difficulty by the simple 
application of the principle of free concurrence,—a principle 
essentially conciliatory, and in unison with all the guarantees 
of social order. The government will always have leisure to 
watch over the establishments for public opinion, as well ele- 
mentary as secondary, and to assure themselves that nothing is 
taught contrary to morality and the laws. It is its right and 
its duty; but the university, though it may pretend, will 
never be able to say with reason, ‘‘ L’état c'est moi!” Let 
her interpret the words in the sense of Louis XIV. or of the 
convention. It will be requisite, sooner or later, that it should 
be reduced to the proportion of a special service ; watched 
over itself by the State, and that it may no longer constitute 
itself judge in its own cause, by inspecting rival establish- 
ments, and availing itself of the exorbitant privilege of refusing 
to young people brought up in the bosom of their family or in 
the small seminaries, the various degrees which open the 
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career to public functions and to the liberai professions ; for that 
purpose we should begin by separating the functions of grand 
masterfrom that of minister of public instruction, and make one 
subordinate to the other. The university then feeling the sting 
of competition, would seriously seek for progress ; we should 
see her repudiate old-fashioned methods, strengthen her clas- 
sical studies, purify her moral teaching, and dispute nobly for 
the preference of fathers of family with private institutions ; 
endowed by the budget, frequented by the children of public 
officers, and of all those who aspire to the favours of govern- 
ment, it would preserve such great advantages that it could 
not feel any real apprehensions for its future prosperity. The 
alarm that they show at the present day in this respect, would 
be injurious if they were sincere. A curious incident has 
mixed up the French Academy in the university quarrel. She 
sonnei for a subject of competition, the eulogium of Vol- 
taire, and decreed the prize to M. Harel, ex-director of the 
theatre. This manifestation, or rather this exhumation, is the 
act of some member of the university, who exercised great 
influence on the first class of the institute. They may well 
applaud themselves for having shaken up the dust which 
covered their apostle; but they have acted neither dexter- 
ously nor opportunely. The homage rendered to the bitterest 
foe to all religious doctrine, can in effect only justify the im- 
putation of impiety, which they reject with so much sourness. 
A university journalist has, if possible, aggravated this fault 
by a commentary tending to show the philosopher of Ferney 
as the symbol of the prevailing doctrines, and the Encyclopedie 
as the gospel of the teaching body. ‘‘ Since our adversaries,” 
he cried, ‘go back to the Crusades, we have a right to go 
back to the eighteenth century.” Very well. But was it not 
at the end of that century and immediately after Voltaire, that 
the philosophers of his school, after passing rapidly from 
Deism to Atheism, overthrew all the Christian altars, and 
founded the worship of the Goddess of Reason? Certainly 
France is not disposed to re-plunge into the same extravagances; 
surely then men might abstain from boasting of those who have 
brought her into the midst of ruin and to the side of the scaffold. 
M. Harel, like a man of wit, sought to give his eulogy a less 
aggressive form. His sieve, adroitly handled, has only let 
the evil pass, grain by grain, and so finely attenuated that he 
has rendered it almost invisible. If Voltaire has treated the 
French as the Welsh, in his sycophantic correspondence with 
the king of Prussia, it was only in jest. He did not think so. 
If he has made a seandalous parody of the most beautiful 
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~ map ee in the national history, it was simply a jeu d’esprit. 
e respected Jeanne d’Are and Dunois. If he has waged a 
jealous warfare on all dead and living authors, it was the 
ardour of personal polemics whick carried him on in spite of 
himself—there was not a better man in the world. But this 
millionaire philosophe, this democratic aristocrat, this mee 
believer took upon himself gloriously the initiative in all the 
ideas which have renovated the code of France. He had only 
in view the triumph of two things, God and Liberty. 

Since we write our history as we do, we must not be surprised 
that an academical eulogy arrives at such conclusions. ~ It can 
be nothing, we know, more or less than an ingenious fiction. 

The life of the Abbé de Rancé, by M. de Chateaubriand, 
forms a marked contrast with all this crudity of philosophic 
Voltairianism. It is the seventeenth century brought into 
the presence of the nineteenth. There are admirable parts 
in this book. It affords two striking portraitures—French 
society, such as it was at its highest point of civilization, round 
the throne of Louis X1V.—and the solitary life, such as the 
ancient Stoics practised and the Christian anchorets. The 
author, born in 1769, in the same year as Napoleon, Cuvier, 
Walter Scott, Wellington, has obtained wonderful success. 
This book is distinguished above all by the freshness of its 
colouring and the vivacity of its emotions. Some of its 
defects have been alread; pointed out in this Review. <A poet 
of the school of Robert Southey has said, ‘‘ The courser with 
his nostrils of fire, who flies over the sand of the desart, never 
grows old—he dies.” 

That privilege of glorious races which will cause Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand to live until the day when his immortality shall 
commence, has distinguished also the modest talent of Charles 
Nodier, a writer, pure, delicate and spiritual. This acade- 
mician was the best philologist of France. It will be difficult to 
replace him—almost impossible, the graces of his mind equalled 
the goodness of his heart. The only treasure he could amass 
during 40 years of labour, was hislibrary. Portions of it have 
been contested with such ardour, that it has sold for three 
times as much as it cost him. This arose from the anxiety to 
preserve some recollection of the good Nodier. On this occa- 
sion I have a sad remark to make, it is that all the libraries are 
perishing. This is the inevitable consequence of our law for 
the division of property. The dramatic library of M. de 
Soleinne shares at this moment in the common fate—the 
patient collector had consecrated all his life and money to its 
formation. He had intended to give it either to the ‘* Biblio- 
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theque Royale,” or to the ‘‘ Théatre Francais,” but an apoplec- 
tic stroke did not leave him time to make his will. Greedy 
relatives came and felicitated each other on the trick that 
death had played the poor bibliophile, by a into 
money his collection, unique in its kind, the most complete in 
Europe. This continual destruction of private libraries is not 
one of the least causes of the scarcity of important works, for 
what is the use of composing works which demand long study 
and arduous labour, if there are no purchasers? The only 
libraries which resist dispersion, are the circulating, and they 
are exclusively composed of romances. 

The general diminution of fortunes, a result apparent 
throughout from their incessant division, does not bring litera- 
ture only to the level of a low market, it affects art and even 
manufactures. We have not seena single large picture at the 
last exposition of the Louvre. The galleries are filled with 
portraits, busts, and medallions executed to order. The 
exposition of manufactures, similar to an immense bazaar, in 
the midst of all its wonders, has exhibited the same sub- 
serviency to the inexorable necessity of this diminution. It 
has offered to the wants of economic luxury, numerous imita- 
tions of diamond, gold, silver, and precious substances. Stone 
which imitates marble, wood which replaces stone, paper 
which replaces wood, and I know not how many pastes in lieu 
of rich sculpture. Add to this abasement of material, the 
abasement of labour by the substitution of mechanism for the 
hand of man, and we shall see that by dint of subdividin 
patrimonies, we have arrived at the issue of reducing all the 
— of intelligence to a level which tends incessantly to 
ower itself still farther. Talent is visible, but its indications 
are moderate, and after all it is fortunate, for there is no ques- 
tion agitated high or low in society but buying and selling ; 
and there are far more small than great prizes, for the artists. 
As a last trait, I shall cite the device engraved on the medal- 
lion given as a prize to the principal exhibitors. This medal 
represents France crowning the genius of manufacture, with 
the words “ You enrich me,I honor you.” In engraving the 
contrary, “ You honour me, I enrich you,” they would , bee 
expressed a more liberal and generous idea; but the inscrip- 
tion adopted is far more true. 

I have purposely dwelt on these—the saddest of details for me 
as well as for those who shall read them—because I believe that 
I see in them a very strong argument against the warlike dis- 
position attributed to France by a portion of the English press. 
Is it, I demand, reasonable to suppose that a nation given up 
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for fourteen years to the exclusive cultivation of material inte- 
rests, ruled by individualism, tormented by all the wants of phy- 
sical enjoyments, by the love of luxury, by the phrensy of plea- 
sure, should think on madly precipitating herself into trials, 
dangers, perils, imposing on its gaiety of heart, and without 
any compensation, all the privations, all the sufferings of war ! 
This thought may possibly torment some adventurers, or some 
mischief-makers. It may be the feeling of men who have 
nothing to lose, and who speculate on gaining by agitation. 
Well, that is possible, and the same is the case in every coun- 
try in Europe. But the majority is less ardent. It has too 
many affairs in hand without the weightiest of reasons to add 
to them the burthen of a general war. What would become 
of all the railways which are in execution—of all the mines— 
of all the commercial enterprises—all that paper movement 
which extends the resources of credit, and which communi- 
cates to the farthest points of the capital the feverish agitation 
of the ‘Change? It is not by hundreds but by thousands that 
we must register our bankrupts from the day after a declaration 
of war. Entire towns would be immediately ruined : and that 
not only on the coast of the channel,—as Boulogne, Calais, 
Dieppe, Havre,—but on the whole extent of the coast, and even 
in the interior. We reckon in France 60,000 English resi- 
dents who would quit before the first shot was fired, and it 
would be requisite to add to this loss of consumers that of a 
still more considerable number of annual travellers. There are 

eriods, | know, when the passions carry us away against our 
interests, and when the minorities drag with them the majo- 
rities. But in order that the passions should be strong enough 
to agitate the masses, they must be excited by some natural 
grief to irritate the national susceptibility ; and up to this time 
we have in vain blown the fire of discord. We cannot arrive 
at fixing positively a casus belli. 

What has passed in the Society Islands constitutes an interior 
fact rather than an exterior;—-a conflict of a chief with a 
subordinate. The French minister had given his instructions 
to an admiral ; these instructions have not been followed, and 
he has recalled the admiral. Is he in the wrong or right? 
Were the instructions given clear or ill-defined ?—ample or in- 
complete? The appreciation of this question is within the 
compass of international debate. That only affects the Cham- 
bers and government of France, like every case of ministerial 
responsibility. No foreign interest has to do with it: no more 
than in civil law two parties in litigation can hurt a third. 
England, representing at Tahiti the third estate affected, 
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eomplained, and has only obtained justice; since, right or 
wrong, they had promised to inahole her relatively within 
the limits of a protectorate to the little kingdom of Queen 
Pomare. 

The opinion most generally prevalent in France is, that the 
ministry ought, at no price, to subscribe to an engagement 
which ties its hands, and which exposes it to certain humilia- 
tions in the event of the protectorate being contested. The 
reproach it, and with reason, in my opinion, with having itself 
created the embarrassment and dangers which have happened ; 
but they speak with more passion than reason when they lay 
down as a principle, that the fault being committed, it was 
better to maintain it than to repair it. On this maxim there 
is not a government which might not be plunged suddenly 
into a war on the least collision, and which would not depend 
on the meanest of its subordinates. As long as it will be base 
to disavow an agent faithful to his instructions, so long will 
it also be folly to take his part who has substituted his own 
ideas for the orders of his government. In private quarrels 
the first cause is often very insignificant: acts have less impor- 
tance than words. The des of nation with nation, on the 
contrary, must be judged by what they are in reality, and in a 
more reflective and calm manner. There must be a sufficient 
motive for coming toa rupture, for, if in a duel the principals 
alone fight, war arms people against people; and millions 
expiate with their lives a provocation to which they were 
strangers. 

The second incident in the affair of Tahiti is a sequel of the 
state of things established in the first instance. From the 
moment that the Admiral Dupetit Thouars had proclaimed 
and established the French sovereignty, it was a rigorous con- 
sequence that this sovereignty should be maintained by the 
officers to whom he had given it in charge, and who knew no 
more than he that the seizure of the island had been dis- 
avowed by the government. One can only be astonished at 
one thing, that so many people in England have not under- 
stood it as Lord Aberdeen has explained it,—that the two 
complaints were substantially one, of which in the first 
instance the cabinet of the Tuilleries had already granted 
the redress. If the terms of the dismissal of Mr. Pritchard 
had been authentically known, and if they had been injurious 
or brutal, one might have blamed the conduct of M. d’Aubigny; 
but it is impossible to deny that he acted with good faith in 
defending a sovereignty which he believed regular and legal. 
To say the truth, the journalists are the sub-lieutenants of the 
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er a | begin always by quarrelling, and would wil- 
ingly fight first and explain themselves afterwards. They 
have exchanged so many epigrams and insults on both sides of 
the Channel, that it is not their fault if both nations are not 
ina flame. Finally; what have they proved ? what, unhappily, 
had no occasion to be proved; to wit, that neither the light of 
civilization nor the progress of humanity could efface national 
rivalry ; that England and France are as near together in the 
South Sea.as in the Mediteranean and on the ocean; that 
throughout their interests touch and cross; and that, finally, 
there are no people who in the bosom of peace are always 
more ready for war, ‘This superfluous demonstration of these 
old truths will have at least one useful result, that is, to warn 
the two governments to keep on their guard and not to play 
with firebrands around a barrel of gunpowder. 

Let us be well convinced that nothing is to be gained by 
war by the one people or by the other, and that both can lose 
much. The state of Ireland, and what is more, the embar- 
rassed position of her finances,—a situation which requires for 
some time the maintenance of the Income Tax,— should teach 
England to oppose all desires of aggression towards France. 
She would stop at a bad period the magnificent development 
of her colonial prosperity and the rapid extension of exterior 
relations which has caused men to say of her, that she knew 
how to render peace more conquering than war. 

As to France,—the deficit which burdens her enormous 
budget invites her also not to risk a single million on the 
chances of the dies. I have already spoken of her commercial 
and manufacturing interests: I shall not return to the subject. 

Assuredly, no material advantage ought to prevail over the 
feeling of honour or safety ; the warlike spirit, subdued by the 
delights of a long peace, is not extinct in her,—it will never be 
extinct save with the last of her sons. Let nations invade her, 
and she will perform miracles of patriotism and bravery; she 
will find herself immediately rich, powerful, united, ready to 
march and to combat like one man. But a maritime war would 
offer her chances less favorable than a continental; the 
Prince de Joinville himself has not concealed the fact that 
she is weak in this direction, and that above all she must 
think on creating a steam navy capable of seconding her 
sailing armament. A curious point this. This prudent ad- 
vice so ill received in England, has met with a still worse re- 
ception in France ; they discovered, or thought they discovered 
in it the dilatory prudence of Louis Philippe. The system of 
this prince has never been altered, in effect, it consists in 
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gaining time: according to him we must never do at twelve 
what we can do atone. Time wears out all opposition by 
cooling down the passions. In July 1830, the heroes of the 
Barricades, who came to place him on the throne, wished him 
to declare war on Europe, in order that the Revolution might, 
according to that false a La Fayette, take the tour of 
the world. We shall see, shortly, replied the new monarch, 
“* My children are too young.” Now that his children are 
grown up, and command armies by land and by.sea, what is 
his reply, ‘‘ J am too old.” Evasive pretexts will never fail 
him to the last day of a reign begun under the influences of a 
stronger position of circumstances than he approved,—and the 
English alliance, to which he is inclined from personal sym- 
pathy, will be constantly the object of his ardent solicitude. 
The reason is simply that he has no other support than this 
alliance, and that without it the prospects of his dynasty would 
be immediately compromised. Napoleon put himself at the 
head of the men of the Revolution, and maintained a long 
struggle against Europe ;—but Louis Philippe has neither the 
military genius nor the youth which Napoleon then enjoyed ; 
and after having foughtduring fourteen years against the revolu- 
tionary ideas, he cannot put himself at the head of that system 
and make war upon monarchical principles. Admitting, 
against all nashaiiie. that he should assume so adventurous 
a position, making no account of the crushing ‘‘dénouement” 
that must await his dynasty, what would be the issue? Either 
the war would be unfavorable to France or successful. In 
the first case the dynasty of Orleans, which would have 
leagued Europe against it and wagéd a propaganda warfare 
on kings, would be destroyed by those mee as conquerors 
in the name of the monarchical principles which France had 
repudiated. In the second case the triumph of revolutionary 
ideas being accomplished by the insurrection of the + 
against the kings, would render the fall of the family of Or- 
leans still more certain. War could have no other result than 
to insure the arrival of a republic. 

This dilemma is within the reach of the most ordinary com- 
putation. Louis Philippe has made it the text-book of his 
policy, the base of his immovable thoughts. He is not igno- 
rant, that in following any other line, he would have had more 
prewiney and might render his dynasty more national, but 

e knows equally that he would have played all for all; and 
he will not do in 1844,—nor later, if God give him life,—what 
he would not do in 1830. If the Duke of Orleans, his heir- 
presumptive, was too young at that epocha, the Count de Paris 
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is far younger at present; and it is not necessary to add 
new chances to the already incalculable risks of a Regency. 
Otherwise, believe me he would have looked twice before he 
disavowed the conduct of the Admiral Dupetit Thouars, and 
M. d’Aubigny ; nor would a retreat so prompt have followed 
the victory of Isly, nor the French squadron have contented 
itself with simply bombarding Tangiers and Mogodor. The 
orders that proceeded from Paris were so formal in this respect 
that they were not allowed the pleasure of sleeping on the 
field of battfe. They preferred rather to leave the pillage of 
Mogodor to the Kabyles than to put their foot there; and the 
Prince de Joinville took great care to state in his official 
report that he had only momentarily occupied the isle, be- 
cause this position was indispensable for the bombardment of 
the bulwarks of the fort. If the English nation still doubts 
the pacific intentions of the French government after such 
pledges, it would be a matter of extreme difficulty to say what 
al dissipate her suspicions. 
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Art. X.—Archaiological and Graphic Illustrations of Ashbourn 
Church, Derbyshire. By the Rev. 5.Tenison Mosse, M.A. Large 
folio. F.G. Moon. 


We welcome, both as churchmen and critics, the handsome volume 
now before us. Mr. Mosse has done good service to the cause of old 
English architecture, by embalming so fine a specimen of its remains 
in an illustrated work, as certain portions of the sacred edifice which 
has engaged his attention, and awakened his zeal. He has evidently 
bestowed much care and labour upon his own share of the undertaking ; 
while he has had the good judgment to confide the pictorial depart- 
ment to artists, whose competency has long been acknowledged. 
Messrs. Day and Hayne, have produced a set (seven) of lithographic 
lates, which may vie with the produce of the engraver’s burin; while 
r. S. Rayner, upon whose sketches they have been employed, is evi- 
dently a very superior draughtsman, and a perfect master of perspec- 
tive effect. These are, however, details, and unnecessary details—a 
fact which renders circumstances only the more deplorable,—against 
which we beg most especially to protest, in the performances of the 
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latter gentleman ; and it will, perhaps, suffice for us to advise him not 
to attempt any gratuitous grouping, at least as accessories to his eccle- 
siastical interiors, until he is somewhat more conversant with the pro- 
prieties and exigencies of the Church sacraments. This defect apart,— 
which, however, is a very serious one,—his designs are finely conceived, 
and carefully composed, exhibiting with no ordinary skill the elegan- 
cies of the original edifice, and the inroads and discrepancies of the 
modern ‘ decoration improvements.” The chancel (plate 5,) is ad- 
mirably brought out: all its ancient beauties, and recent defects, are 
placed palpably before us; and we take in at a glance both the one 
and the other. This is less strikingly the case with the other interiors ; 
which are all, more or less, built up with heavy, square, wooden pews ; 
(even the transepts are choked with these, for which, in so spacious a 
church as that of Ashbourn, and attached, moreover, to so compara- 
tively small a parish, there could, we should imagine, have been no 
possible necessity ;) and with stiff, hard, cold, Cottinghamish stairs 
and galleries. They obtrude upon the eye in every direction; and it 
is only in the chancel itself that an effort has been made to break u 
the monotony of their effect, by the substitution of open seats with 
carved finials: and that the stairs and galleries are omitted from 
very lack of opportunity to intrude them. It is a melancholy mania, 
that of choking up the noble area of an ancient church with dull, 
dreary lines of those chest-like receptacles of humanity, by which its 
grand proportions are crippled and distorted, and the original design 
of its builder masked, if not altogether destroyed. Where are the 
bases of the beautifulj columns of Ashbourn Church?—built in by 
pews, and those in the worst and most degraded taste. What is the 
effect of its great east window ?—that of a mutilated design, crippled 
by the undue elevation of the altar-screen, which instead of running 
parallel with the lower lines of the elegant lancet-window by which 
the chancel is lighted, and so preserving the harmony and oneness 
of this otherwise beautiful interior, is raised so high as to cut through 
the window ; and to present, as compensation for its lower section, a 
miserable line of flat, unprofitable, and incongruous stone-work. 
Incongruous, we say ; for in order to work out his intention, the archi- 
tect has been compelled to descend to absolute mutilation,—witness 
the three centre mullions, which have been cut away for the admis- 
sion of the commandments, and which are degraded into an appear- 
ance of perfect barbarism. 

On the whole, we sigh, as lovers of the pure old early English ecclesias- 
tical architecture, over the ‘‘ restoration’ of Ashbourn Church; even ne- 
cessary as its ‘‘ repair” must, (from the account given by Mr. Mosse, in 
his Preface,) have become. Its preceding revolutions of style, such as from 
the early English to the decorated, and thence again to the perpendicu- 
larized, were natural, graceful, and consistent: but when we see even 
its transepts lumbered with heavy ungainly woodwork; masses of 
square sheep-pen-seeming pews ; and its windows traversed by slanting 
staircases a ponderous galleries; where, we are inclined to ask, are 
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modern innovations, and modern incumbrances, to cease in our 
churches? and to enquire of the architect who ‘‘ restored’’ Ashbourn 
Church in particular, if he were not aware of the peculiar purpose of a 
transept, when he lumbered those of the edifice in question with timber 
constructions, bearing no analogy with any thing about them, and 
totally misplaced in any case ? 

Nor does the exterior of the building present less cause for regret. 
Let any one with the eye of an artist, and the feeling of an antiquary, 
carefully examine the north-east view of Ashbourn Church (plate 2.) 
From a distance it must be an admirable object, with its graceful, 
tapering, and lofty spire, boldly overtopping the groups of forest trees, 
amid which it rises to the height of 210 feet. Its proportions are emi- 
nently elegant; and its beautiful windows, perforated at intervals to 
within four-fifths of its altitude, produce an effect of lightness and grace 
singularly pleasing. The appearance of the south-eastern angle of the 
square tower, from which springs the spire, is curious, being occupied 
by a pyramidal erection which is wanting to the other three points ; while 
the small shafted pinnacles, supported by the low lying buttresses at 
its base, and within the parapet, as if to indicate the gradual diminu- 
tion of the spire, add greatly to its beauty. As the eye descends, and 
finally r.-sts upon the body of the building, however, the mind becomes 
conscious of a want, of an incongruity, of a cessation or interruption 
of that oneness, which alone can produce perfect harmony of outline ; 
and on a nearer approach to the building its cause is at once percepti- 
ble. The loss of the lofty roofs of both chancel and transept, (the 
former the more elevated of the two,) becomes immediately apparent, 
and produces from this particular aspect a deplorable effect, which is 
rendered still more marked and obtrusive by the retention of the old 
weather-lines, which can be distinctly traced against the tower, and 
which produce an effect of dilapidation and incompleteness, in no 
degree removed by the clumsy manner in which the north wall of the 
transept has been cut and pared away ; the irregular springing of the 
windows of that and the chancel; the wretched, modernish, debased 
lights over the lancets in the transept; or the unsightly leaden spouts 
which have replaced the old picturesque gargoyle and shoot. 

It is subject of congratulation to all lovers of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, that the alterations stopped where they did; for, judging by the 
effect already produced, the mutilation would have been still more 
lamentable had the ‘‘ decoration improvements” extended further. 

There is an extremely graceful decorated window inserted in the 
north-western angle of the chancel (and transept), which occupies the 
place of the two early English lancet-headed lights which stood 


westernmost in the north wall of the chancel, of which we should have 
been glad to have had a distinct drawing; for, judging from what can 
be distinguished in its present shape, it must be unusually beautiful. 
The great east window, the whole of which is seen from without, has 
been “‘ perpendicularized,” having, in all probability, been previously 
nor can there be any doubt that it was originally a triple 
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** decorated ;’ 
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lancet, similar to those in the eastern wall of the north transept, but 
of larger dimensions, All the buttresses are remarkably elegant ; and 
have, fortunately, escaped molestation. 

The Monumental Chapel is enclosed by a screen of carved wood- 
work, which is very beautiful, while it is in itself extremely grand. 
Innovation has done little here, but that little is to be deplored. We 
allude to the debased upper windows, which are totally out of keeping 
with the lancets beneath them, and are assuredly no addition on the 
score of beauty. The monuments are numerous, but of no particular 
interest, 

Altogether we feel no surprise at the generous enthusiasm towards 
this church, which has led Mr. Mosse to compile and produce the 
magnificent volume under notice; for, despite all modern efforts to 
mar its original effect, it is truly an interesting and stately edifice. 
The fine span and bold proportions of its arches, the extreme elegance 
of its clustered columns, with their graceful and beautifully-banded 
capitals, (of their bases we know nothing,for they are built up by pews,) 
its noble space, and antique associations, are more than enough to 
captivate and enthral the taste and feelings of a churchman and a 
scholar ; and we are happy to close our notice of the work by a hearty 
commendation of the Archaiological researches and labours of Mr. 
Mosse, which tend to invest the graphic illustrations of the work with 
a high and enduring interest, while they are creditable to himself both 
as a student and a churchman; and will afford valuable data for local 
history ; a matter of much more importance in reality than it would, 
at the first glance, appear to be. Nor can we omit to comment, ere we 
conclude our remarks upon his costly volume, on the disinterestedness 
and untiring exertions of the Reverend Gentleman, by whose strenuous 
efforts and ungrudging liberality, it is very evident that the sacred 
edifice which forms its subject was mainly rescued from premature 
decay and degradation ; and, finally, we have great pleasure in point- 
ing the attention of our readers to a volume, which, whether as a work 
of art or as a literary curiosity, cannot fail to prove an acquisition to 
every library. 





Art. XI.—The Wood Spirit. London. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 


One of the most poetical and soul-stirring romances with which it has 
ever been our good fortune to meet. The scene is laid in the far North, 
on the coast of Jutland, and the descriptions of scenery introduced in it 
are most highly vivid and picturesque. Great dramatic power, too, is 
displayed in many passages. We may allude especially to the scene in 
the Abbey of St. Emmeran, in the second volume, which is at once 
grand and terrific. The sketch of the Wood Spirit, Valdine, is also 
most delicate, and the ambitious Lyndam is portrayed with a master- 
hand. In fact, inflated as our praise may sound, to those unac- 
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quainted with the work before us, we have little or no fault to find; 
unless it be with the introduction of a lengthy episode, in itself very 
fine, in the first volume; and the publication of the work in two 
volumes instead of one ; with its sub-division into chapters instead of 
books. The poetry introduced is really poetry; and this is saying 
much, We cannot close this brief notice, without giving our readers 
such a sample of both the prose and poetry in this work as may 
induce them to refer to the work itself for a confirmation of our 
encomiums. Here is an admirable contrast betwixt the dreamy 
voluptuousness of the South, and the North’s wild and exulting 
liberty :— 


“* How strange the contrast! If here a storm awakes amid the race of man, it is 
the vigorous impulse of young passion, the cloud that bursts but to clear the skies. 
But in the South, the everraging tempest, the hereditary war, is the effervescence 
springing from corruption, and venting itself incrime. Even nature seems to par- 
take of these differing characters. Behold the Tyrrhene sea, the Ionian deep, the 
oft-sang waters of the tideless Mediterranean! Stand on their shores beneath the 
sultry sky, motionless and heavy with sweets that stagnate: rest thee upon the 
wasted soil of a volcano, silent with exhaustion, and see the languid waves creeping 
to the land as though outwearied, and expiring throw themselves listlessly on the 
hot breast of earth! Behold drooping vegetation ! the sudden starting of the drop, 
dried ere it can fall; not like refreshing dew, but like a tear wrung forth by agony ! 
Now wend thee to the North! tread the Baltic beach, or pause on the shore of the 
German main! See the brisk waves roll up with a fierce rush: with an elastic 
bound they leap upon the earth; haughtily they pause, they shake their snowy 
main, break on the rocks in thunder, and then flow back into their tide, waking 
deep music in their vibrating caves! List ! the wind comes fresh and cool from its 
serial palace ; it passes like a thing of life; its murmur is in the vale, and ‘its rude 
song among the mountains. It is evening. See, how the sun sets, proud and lin- 
geringly, not like the southern fire that drops suddenly to its rest, as if the last 
effort of its strength were over, and it fell from its height.” 


A fine passage; and there are many equal to it in these volumes. 
We pass to a very singular and most original song, or rather poem, 
called the “* Harper Wind ;” of which we can, however, only find space 
for a few stanzas, with the extraction of which we must close this notice. 
These will however suffice to show a peculiar wildness and fire of 
bardic genius, which has already here performed much, and promises 
yet more for the future. Let our readers judge for themselves :— 


** The Wind’s a bard, a bard so rude, 
And a many-toned harp he plays. 
He’s the harper wild to the field and flood 
And sings their stirring lays. 


He sings to the ocean astormy song, 
And wakes its waves to dance: 

As it hears his voice the surf rolls strong, 
And the white sea-breakers glance. 


He sings to the tempest that sleeps on a cloud, 
And it wakes as it hears his call, 

And its thunder-mirth grows deep and loud, 
As it lights its festal hall. 
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He sings to the forest, that slumbers in shade, 

And the green boughs dance for glee, 

And the dead leaves wake from their grave in the glade, 
And whirl round the parent tree. 


+ * * * * * » 


But his song is not ever so wild and rude, 
In his lay there is softer power. 

His voice is dread in his stormy mood, 
But ’tis sweet in his calmer hour. 


Hear him sing, when the eve draws nigh, 

When the sun blushes deep o’er its fall, 

And shadows like dreams on the pale earth lie; 
Hear how plaintive his vesper call! 

* * * * * * * 


When youth is gone with all his brightness, 
And hope with her flowers is fading, 

When the broken spirit hath lost its lightness 
"Neath care’s untimely shading : 


Who sings us a song of early days ? 

Who comes like a voice of the past ? 

*Tis the wailing Wind in his evening lays, 

When he raises his musical blast. 

* * * * * * a 


Then let his harp to the hill and the cloud, 
To the wave and the deep valley ring: 

Let him strike the chord of the storm so loud 
Or sorrow’s more musical string ! 








Art. XII.—2nd Notice.—The Anglican Church, the Creature and 
Slave of the State, in a series of Lectures, delivered before ithe 
Academy of the Catholic Religion. By the Rev. P. Cooper, of 
the Church of the Conception. London. Dolman. 


We have here a clever work, designed to prove a resistless assault 
on our holy Anglo-Catholic Church, but which in reality is nothing 
but the unwilling witness of an adversary to her claims to visible ca- 
tholicity. It is said, and we more than half believe it, that there are 
many Jesuits now fighting for their unhallowed cause in the garb of 
Anglican teachers of divinity. Whether some erring Anglican, taking 
a leaf out of the enemy’s book, has entered the Irish Romish commu- 
nity with a like purpose we know not. But sure we are, that per- 
haps unwittingly the Rev. Mr. Cooper has here fought the battles of 
the Anglican Church. We all know that the only excuse for a lon 

time proffered by the Romanists in England and Ireland for their 
schismatical secession from the Catholic Churches of both countries 
has been an absurd fiction, purporting to establish that our Church 
did not truly possess the Apostolical Succession, the line having been 
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broken during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. We say that this was 
the only excuse ; because Romanists adinit the lawfulness of Episcopal 
jurisdiction, and are, therefore, far more blameable than other dis- 
senters in rebelling against the authority, whether rightly or wrongly 
exercised, of bishops of England or Ireland. In the work now before 
us, however, this plea is abandoned altogether,—and it is admitted that 
our Church still preserves an unbroken line of succession downwards 
from its Apostolical founders. What plea then, it will be asked, has 
been discovered by this Romish author, to justify his co-religionists’ 
state of schism? Why, one so weak, so utterly untenable, that if we 
reject the supposition already hazarded of the author's being an An- 
glican in disguise, we are compelled to arrive at the conclusion that 
the Romish cause is irretrievably lost, and its warmest professors can 
now only strive to gloss over its defeat. And here let us pause for a 
moment to express our gratitude to the so-called Tractarians, for those 
learned labours, which though oft-times misdirected, have at least 
mainly conduced to this great Anglo-Catholic triumph. The plea then 
of Mr. Cooper is this, ‘‘ The succession of the Anglican Church is 
void because her discipline is deficient. Her bishops do not exercise 
uncontrolled all their episcopal functions: therefore are they no 
bishops at all, or, if bishops (for the author does not venture absolutely 
to deny their Episcopal rank ; nay, in many places he would even seem 
to acknowledge it most clearly, and hope for their submission as ry 
Catholic bishops to Rome;) if really bishops, yet so shorn of their 
practical privileges as not to command the obedience of Romish dis- 
senters. The connection of the Church with the State, and the sur- 
render of some of her exclusive privileges in exchange for correspond- 
ing advantages, absolutely unchurches the Church according to Mr, 
Cooper. ‘ The Church of England,” he says, (p. 237,) ‘ is dependent 
on the State, and THEREFORE IS SHE NOT Divine.” A strange conse- 
quence indeed! Can Mr. Cooper require to be taught that nothing 
can nullify the Apostolical Succession? The truth of his assertions we 
indeed unhesitatingly deny. Some deficiencies of discipline there may 
exist in our holy community. But what are these to the subjection of 
the Russian Church ,—a Church which the Pope himself does not venture 
to pronounce not Catholic? What are they compared with the op- 
pression of the Gallican Church, under Napoleon? Yet, did that 
Church ever cease to be Catholic?—Our bishops are amongst the 
legislators of our country ;—a large majority of those legislators in 
both Houses are churchmen ;—the State has never contemplated the 
possibility of the contrary. At present the practical grievances arising 
from the union of the Church with the State are comparatively slight ; 
the advantages on the other hand are incalculable. Neither space nor 
time admit of any lengthy refutation on our part of Mr. Cooper's 
arguments. Suffice it to say that his leading plea is utterly un- 
enable: that nothing earthly, save the rejection of the Creeds, can 
invalidate the Apostolical Succession,—not even the idolatry of Rome ! 
and that the exposure of faults of discipline in the Church forms but a 
most wretched plea for the abandonment of her communion, and the 
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erection of rival altars. However, despite the weakness of Mr. 
Cooper’s leading argument, his work displays many evidences of vivid 
power of description, and great mental ingenuity. For the sake of 
the confessions it involves, it may prove a welcome offering to many of 
our more enlightened Catholic readers. 








Art. XIII.—Colombe’s Birthday. By Robert Browning. 
Moxon. 1844. 


We have received, and read with great pleasure, Mr. Browning’s last 
play, ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday.” We have been truly delighted with it, 
as a whole; we should act most ungratefully in deferring our public 
expression of admiration. ‘‘ Colombe’s Birthday,” then, is, to sum 
up its merits in a few words,—a masterpiece of dramatic unity, both in 
conception and execution, and a poetical embodiment of a simple tale 
which realises our most happy visions of the “ Pure Ideal.” The tale 
may be told in few words :—It is the birthday of Colombe, the young 
Duchess of Juliers. On this very day, Prince Berthold, a claimant to 
her Duchy,—whose right has been acknowledged by the Emperor and 
the King of France,—approaches, to wrest his birthright from Colombe’s 
hands. Her courtiers, though they have been long aware of the pro- 
bability of this event, have concealed the approaching danger altoge- 
ther from young Colombe: they are now comguiion to speak out, 
having just received a missive from the new heir to the Duchy, order- 
ing them to prepare Colombe for his arrival, and her expulsion on that 
day. Feeling ashamed to confess that they have so long hidden the 
truth, they employ Valence, an advocate of Cleves,—who has come to 
per the wrongs of the people before the Duchess,—to convey Prince 

erthold’s missive to her. This he does, unconscious of its contents ; 
Colombe, in contemptuous indignation for her courtiers’ selfish silence, 
at once resolves to resign the Duchy. The courtiers strengthen her 
in her resolve; Valence alone, who secretly loves her, entreats her not 
so soon to abandon her rights. For his sake she resumes her crown, 
and resolves to combat to the last. Berthold arrives, and demands the 
Duchy. Valence, in Colombe’s name, rejects his demand with vehe- 
mence. Berthold, admiring Colombe’s courage, resolves to seek her 
hand in marriage. In the mean time he lays before her the proofs of 
the justice of his claim, and begs her herself to decide. She delivers 
these documents to Valence, telling him that she will abide by his 
decision. Valence half suspects she loves him, and thinks she may be 
his if she loses her Duchy. He is therefore in the depths of his 
heart glad to find after a due examination, that Berthold’s right is 
indefeasible. He is about to declare this, in Colombe’s name, to the 
Prince, when the latter informs him that he is ready to abandon his 
claims altogether, if Colombe will accept his hand. Valence feels all 
but confident that Colombe will not marry the man she loves not, for 
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the sake of power and splendour. A beautiful scene follows betwixt 
her and him, in which he at last reveals his love ; though not till he is 
all but compelled by her to do so. She thought that his motive in 
standing by her was pure loyalty, and thus she at first feels disap- 
pointed ;—nay—she almost doubts whether she should not accept 
Berthold’s hand, who appears to her to act so nobly—so disinterest- 
edly. The courtiers, fearing that Colombe will never forgive them for 
having deserted her, tell the Prince that she and Valence have con- 
fessed their love to one another. Colombe will not deny nor affirm 
that it is so. Valence is summoned to declare the truth. He sees 
what honour demands of him, and fully exonerates her from the 
courtiers’ charge. He is then about to retire, but Colombe stays 
him :— 
“T take him—give up Juliers and the world. 
This is my Birthday !”” 

She says; and thus the piece ends with the retirement of the lovers 
to blest though obscure happiness and love. Such is a brief sketch 
of the leading events embodied in this play ; but all that is episodical 
has of course been past over in silence. Thus the development of the 
character of Prince Berthold is a masterpiece of dramatic portraiture, 
that it is impossible to praise too highly. As for Colombe, she is one 
of those pure and delicate creatures, those most beautiful and truly 
feminine beings, the secret of whose characters seems to pertain 
peculiarly to Robert Browning. ‘‘ Pippa,” “ Lady Mildred,” ‘* Anael,” 
‘* Polyxena,”—what a galaxy of grace and beauty and noble virtue 
do these names recall to our minds. By all lady-readers Robert 
Browning should be indeed enthusiastically honoured, for he is “ par 
excellence” the poet of woman. Not that sterner portraitures are 
less successfully drawn by him ;—his “‘ Berthold,” in this very play, is 
the perfect embodiment of a noble and firm nature encased in the 
selfish panoply of conventionalism, such as we, alas! too often see in 
the real world around us. Equally admirable as portraitures, are the 
young and chivalric but gentle Mertoun, and the truly noble, but too 
proud Tresham, in the ‘‘ Blot in the Scutcheon.” But we have no space 
to dilate at greater length upon our author’s beauties ;—we have no 
space to give such extracts from ‘‘ Colombe’s Birthday,” as should 
prove clearly to our readers, that our praise is rather under than over 
the due mark. We will conclude, therefore, by simply declaring, that 
with the exception of such needless obscurity as arises from the sub- 
stitution of dashes for colons and other stops, and the omission of 
stage directions, the only reproof which we would administer to Robert 
Browning is one most_admirably conveyed in a line of his own “‘ Co- 
lombe’s Birthday” — 


‘* Ah, well! He o’er refines: the scholar’s fault.’’ 
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Art. XIV.—Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, executed in the 
years 1842 and 1843, with the intent of establishing a Communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, and under the 
superintendence of a scientific Commission, appointed by the Pro- 
jector, Don José de Garay. London. 1844. 


Mawkinp have long been dreaming of two gigantic undertakings, the 
accomplishment of which could not fail to alter the social condition of 
the world, and might eventually affect the material aspect of the 
earth’s surface, and destroy the equilibrium of the waters. Nothing, 
unless men carry into the execution their long-cherished scheme of 
sailing up to the moon, can be fraught with more important conse- 
quences than the cutting of the Isthmuses of Suez and Panama. 
These are arduous, formidable projects, and by some laughed at as 
mad and chimerical, with as much obstinacy as Columbus’s contem- 
poraries ridiculed his schemes of a transatlantic world;—as it did 
then, may success now equally prove the inconsistency of the narrow- 
minded objections which have hitherto retarded this great revolution 
in the commercial and maritime world. Our age admits of no im- 
possibilities. Dr. Lardner was still lecturing about the utter imprac- 
ticability of steering steamers across the Atlantic, when the ‘‘ Great 
Western ” was sweeping along the British piers, on her return from 
her first transatlantic trip; and the time was when that learned 
Doctor himself was but too happy to avail himself of a similar con- 
veyance, to repair to that unsophisticated Yankee land, where the 
principles of Saint Simonianism seem, so far as he is concerned, to 
have taken root. 

Nothing new, nothing impossible under the sun. We must drive 
bridges across all straits and channels; we must level mountain 
ridges, and cut isthmuses asunder, before we find comfort in this our 
‘* snug farm of the earth.” 

Projects for uniting the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, and the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, are sent in in great number. European expe- 
ditions are fitted out to explore the different Isthmuses of Darien and 
Panama; but whilst we are thus blundering to the right and left, the 
natives of the region through which the mighty passage is to be bored, 
are seriously contemplating the opening their line of operations in 
another quarter, where none of the European spectators could certainly 
have turned his attention, and where the enterprise seemed at first 
sight to present greater difficulties. 

The project consists of opening a canal between the little bay of 
Tehuantepec and the mouth of the river Coatzacoalcos, within the 
Mexican territory. The Isthmus is there at least three times as wide 
as at Panama and Darien; but on the Atlantic side a river navigable 
for the largest vessels, and on the Pacific a wide extent of marshes 
and the meeting of several minor rivers, have, as it appears, already 
prepared a natural canal of nearly two-thirds the whole extent. The 
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rest is to be accomplished by the ordinary means of cuts and levellings, 
locks, basins, &c. 

The Mexican republic made a grant of many hundred square miles 
of almost unexplored forest-land to the projector, Don José de Garay, 
a wealthy Mexican capitalist, who fitted out an exploring expedition, 
with a view to value the difficulties, the advantages, and the probable 
expense of the enterprize. At the head of this expedition was M. 
Moro, an Italian engineer, who has drawn up the report at present 
before us. 

We have looked with the greatest interest upon this, as we would 
upon all other projects of the same description. M. Moro is evidently 
a man of no ordinary talent and professional skill and capacity, and 
what we are still more inclined to value, a man of great coolness of 
disposition, modest, candid, and sincere. He has the great gift of dis- 
posing us from the first to believe every word of his statement; which 
in a report of this description is a matter of no trifling importance. 
He never seems to be carried away, or in any manner prejudiced in 
favour of his great enterprize. He judges calmly, fairly, impartially. 

The substance of the report is: that the rivers, marshes, and bogs 
render the work comparatively easy and plain; that the mountains in 
this spot are neither so high nor so steep as in other points apparently 
more convenient; that the ground itself presents resources, such as 
excellent timber, which would go a great way to defray the expenses 
of the enterprize, &c. &c. 

The report has been published in Spanish, for the benefit of the 
Mexican shareholders, Translations of it in all languages, however, 
have been published and circulated in Europe, with a view to invite 
all speculators to share in the glory as well as the advantages of the 
enterprize. Wedo not doubt but our readers will look over it with 
the same intense interest as we have done. 








Art. XV.—The Harmony of Protestant Confessions; exhibiting 
the Faith of the Churches of Christ reformed after the pure and 
holy Doctrine of the Gospel throughout Europe. By the Rev. 
Peter Hall, M.A. London. Shaw, Southampton-row. 1844. 
8vo. 


Tuis is a new and enlarged edition of a Latin work, which was trans- 
lated into English in 1586, and again in 1643; and the history of its 
compilation will be found in ‘‘ Koecheri Bibliotheca Theologiee Sym- 
bolicee et Catechetice, itemque Liturgice :” Guelph: 1751. 12mo., 
Comparing the circumstances mentioned by Hospinian in his ‘* Con- 
cordia Figurina,” p. 92, with those stated by Koecher, pp. 320 
and 321, and by D. Clement, in his ‘ Bibliotheque Historique et 
Critique,” vol. VII. p. 257, and which Liicke has established in his 
‘** Annales, Gottingenses,” p. 1, we thus retrace its origin. The 
assembly at Frankfort in 1577, holden under the auspices of John 
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Casimir, the Count Palatine, projected a new Confession of Faith, 
which project was chiefly approved by a number of French Divines ; 
but the Churches of Zurich and Geneva having obtained a respite 
entered into an arrangement with Salvart, (or Salmar) for the con- 
struction of a Harmony, which, in 1581, was undertaken by the prin- 
cipal divines, (among whom were Salvart, Beza, and Daleau,) with 
the consent of the French and Belgian Churches, and issued from the 
press with public authority. 

The Confession of Augsburg, the Confession of the Four Cities, the 
Confession of Basle, the former Confession of Helvetia, the Confession 
of Saxony, the Confession of Wirtemburg, the Confession of France, 
the Confession of England, the latter Confession of Helvetia, the 
Confession of Belgium, the Confession of Bohemia, and the Confession 
of Scotland, in which their creed is largely considered, form the con- 
tents of this work. But the great value of it consists in its admirable 
arrangement of the Articles of Faith, so that under each head the 
sentiments of every church may be observed; and in an Appendix the 
Articles of the Church of England, and of the Church of Ireland, the 
Judgment of the Synod of Dort, and the Confession of the Assembly 
of Westminster, are inserted at fulllength. This synopsis is sufficient 
to show, that Mr. Hall’s edition is one which should find its place in 
every Theological library, since it contain; in itself the substance of 
several books of reference, and has been so carefully digested, and has 
been provided with such an excellent index, that it will become imme- 
diately available for any purpose within its plan. 








Art. XVI.—Utilitarianism Unmasked; a Letter to the Rev. M.A. 
Gathercole, on the Life, Death, and Philosophy of Jeremy 
Bentham. By the Rev. J. F. Colls, D. D. 1844. 


A ratav shaft drawn from a powerful bow, against the Utilitarian 
Philosophy. It is by one who knew Bentham well, who was for 14 
years domiciled with him, and the sacred maxim—* that no prophet 
is honoured in his own country,”—applies in this case strictly, since 
nearness of approach does not appear in this instance to have raised 
the character of Bentham in the eyes of Mr. Colls. The man to whom 
Brougham, Bowring, and the Utilitarians bowed, whose dicta sounded 
like imperial mandates in their startled ears, neither dazzled nor con- 
fused the steady look of the Christian Moralist and Thinker beside him. 
Mr. Colls was placed by his father under the care of Bentham, when 
he inhabited the house in St. James’s Park, which he named the 
‘‘ Hermitage” most inappropriately, for no one was ever more 
opposed to the eremitic principle than Bentham. The egregious 
vanity of this Triton of the minnows, is most powerfully illustrated in 
this pamphlet. But there are worse things than this recorded in it. 
Bentham never prayed, and ridiculed the divine incarnation of our Lord. 
Benthamism and Owenism did not much vary in this, any more than 
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in that distinction without a difference, the Equality System, in which 
Robert defended absolute,—and Jeremy,—practical equality. Par 
nobile fratrum! To him we owe certainly, however, the establish- 
ment of the Westminster Review, whether that be a blessing, after its 
recent abuse of the energetic Bishop of London, we leave to posterit 
to decide, which we are much inclined to think will make anew | 
acquaintance with either Bentham or his book. The cant, as well 
as the obsolete language in which he wrote, has—thank God,— 
passed from us, and Bentham will remain, probably, if he lasts at all— 
by the side of Martin Scriblerus, and other distinguished professors of 
the art of Crambo. To the spirit in which the work of Mr. Colls is 
conceived and written, we feel bound to give our warmest eulogium; 
and it was the effort of more than a common mind, to break through 
such a mass of specious infidelity, as has been paralleled only in one 
other Hermitage, which it is needless to specify. 








Arr. XVII.—Manual of Classical Literature. From the German of 
J. J. Eschenburg, Professor in the Carolinum at Brunswick ; with 
additions, by W. N. Fiske, Professor in Amherst College. Fourth 
Edition. Seventh Thousand. Philadelphia. 1844. 


Tue original work which forms the basis of the present went through 
six editions during the author's life. Eschenburg is well known as the 
editor of the posthumous works of Lessing ; and to us he is principally 
interesting for his decided attachment to our literature, having trans- 
lated Shakspeare, in 12 vols. Zurich, 1806. The additions to the 
work by the present editor are considerable: they relate principally 
to’ the Greek literature and authors; also, a highly valuable view of 
Christian writers in that language, condensed into succinct limits. 
The classical geography and chronology is also added by the present 
translator; and undoubtedly the scope of the work is immensely ex- 
tended by this means. 

In truth, it contains the substance of Adams, Potter, Lempriere, and 
all the old Archeologists and Mythologists, together with such modern 
information as the recent published dictionary in England on Greek 
and Roman Antiquities supplies, which though an improvement on 
the old is yet a very unequal performance, and on the investigation of 
the scholar turns out daily more unsatisfactory. We much regret 
that this work is not in the alphabetic form,—an immense convenience 
for reference; but this is remedied to some extent by an extensive 
index. We have certainly, however, no single work embracing so 
much classical information in as brief compass as that before us, and 
we have to thank our transatlantic brethren for the activity with which 
they have appropriated this valuable production by translating it into 
our common tongue ; a service they have rendered on numerous occa~ 
sions, and in very few if any with more judgment than in the selection 
of the work before us, and the Conversation’s Lexicon. 
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Art. XVIIL—The Memoirs of the Conquistador, Bernal Diaz di Cas- 
tillo. By John Ingram Lockhart, F.R.A.S., author of “ Allica 
and Athens.” WHatchard. 1844. 

Tuts is one of those valuable productions which throw a perfectly new 
light in many respects on the time of Cortes. Were Robertson living he 
must certainly have re-written his ‘‘ America,’’ since the valuable in- 
formation recently supplied in numerous directions has given a very 
different aspect to the events described by him. This is a genuine book 
of a follower of Cortez. We refer our readers to the concluding chapter, 
as a specimen of the naive style of the Conquistador. The vivacity 
with which he speaks of the actions in which he had been engaged, 
gives a character of vrai-semblance to the book that only an eye- 
witness could bestow. 








Art. XIX.—Memoirs of the Marquis of Pombal. By John Smith, 
Esq. 2 vols. Longman: London. 1843. 


Tuts is a highly valuable contribution to our literature, compiled from 
documents in the State Paper-office. Pombal was the greatest mini- 
ster that Portugal possibly ever possessed, and Costa Cabral would do 
well in some matters to follow his policy. The biography of Pombal, 
by one of the order of the Jesuits, has exhibited this great minister in 
a most invidious aspect. Mr. Smith has rescued him from these 
undeserved calumnies. Of ‘course, few Jesuits would give the man a 
good word who expelled them from his country. That country, when 
reduced to a condition of utter helplessness, Pombal rescued and 
placed her in a high position among nations. This is a work of so 
valuable a character that it will furnish us in future papers repeated 
opportunities of allusion to its merits, and we have only to regret that 
our present notice must be, from press of matter, thus brief. 





Art. XX.—The German Interpreter. By J. C. Moore. Bailliére. 
London, 1844;—The German Delectus. By E. Albrecht, M. A. 
Bailli¢re. London. 

Any works that simplify the acquisition of German need no com- 

ment as to their utility, and certainly these exhibit the clearness of 

Ollendorf with a more scientific arrangement. The first of these is a 

highly valuable manual for travellers, with the pronunciation marked 

in the opposite column, and scarce anything that a traveller can 
require is omitted, 

The second is a work of higher pretensions, and will much facilitate 
the rapid acquisition of German Literature by the simple and pro- 
gressive form which prevails throughout. Examples are given of 
the irregular verbs; and they will be thoroughly acquired upon this 
system, and will not easily be forgotten. We purpose bestowing con- 
siderable attention on all Elementary Works on Language. 
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Arr. XXI.—Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. 2 Vols. London. 
Moxon. 1844. 


This lady is with us a most especial favourite, and we have only to 
regret that space will not permit us to do her justice on the present 
occasion. We prefer however her lighter poems to her more extended 
pieces. In Vol. I., we have read with great delight the ‘‘ Romaunt of 
the Page,” and the ‘‘ Lay of the Brown Rosary.” ‘The Lady 
Geraldine,” though easy in parts, we consider a failure ; and it is not 
unmixed with effectations—such as ‘‘ Resonant Steam Eagles”, for one 
example, which we frankly confess for a time perplexed us, and led us to 
doubt whether the illusion could possibly be to a locomotive engine. 
The ‘* Rhyme of the Duchesse May,” is however so thrilling in effect 
that it may gratify the learned and pious authoress to be informed that 
when it was read in a society at which the writer was present, one of 
the ladies left the room and was found alone and in tears at the fearful 
dénouement, nor did she recover her gaiety during the remainder of the 
day. As poets love that we should sup full of horrors, we have thought 
it right to give Miss Barrett this testimony to her power. ‘‘ Cataria to 
Camoens,” is also deeply affecting, though a better burthen might have 
been selected than ‘“‘ Sweetest Eyes were ever seen.” We regret we 
are unable to cite any specimens from poetry equally distinguished 
for its piety, its simplicity, and its touching tenderness, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Dear Sin,—During the last two years that I have communicated 
Notices in your ‘* Review” of a portion of our literature, it has under- 
gone great changes, and these continue daily to progress. The prin- 
ciple of unity in it increases daily. Theatres and journals are the 
natural organs of this movement; however, in the book-market, 
matters are more convenient than formerly, from the extension of 
railroads, which furnish greater facilities for the communication of the 
learned. 

Journalism is too many-headed a monster for me to describe in this 
communication; moreover, it would prevent notices of more importance. 
The theatre has the advantage of living utterance, and we shall 
therefore bestow on it some consideration, and hence diverge many 
radii. In the year 1824, a new era of national drama arose, very 
rich with irregular fantasy. Raimund, its author, unfortunately 
misunderstood his calling, from having been too much flattered, and 
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the real measure of his force. His first appearance was most splendid. 
As long as he treated the ‘* Fairy Tales” and ‘* Ghost Stories” ironi- 
cally and parodically he was successful; above all, in his ‘‘ Spirit 
King,” which overflows with wit and good humour. We had formed 
high expectations of him; but in his later productions, however valu- 
able, as the ‘“‘ Alpenkonig der Verschwender” and the ‘*‘ Madchen aus 
der Feenwelt,” a false sentiment and aim is apparent. Unfortunately, 
his worst parts, intermixed with beauties, have turned the heads of 
his admirers, who consider him a poet of the first rank. His pieces 
are spread over all Germany, and have awakened a taste for spectacle 
and scenic effects in the highest degree. After his early unfortunate 
death, he had a crowd of imitators: at last ‘‘ Nestroy” appeared, who 
had quite a different aim in his vaudevilles. To this class belong the 
** Eisenbalinheirathen der Zerrissene,” ‘‘ Liebergeschichte,” ‘‘ Hei- 
rathssachen,” &c. &c. The biting of his irony, with which he piti- 
lessly attacks the weakness of his period, leads him to coarseness and 
broad farce, which is extremely offensive. Nevertheless, he is the 
favourite of all the Austrian theatres, for his striking wit, the natural 
effect of his ideas, and his inexhaustible fecundity. His rival is 
Bauerle, editor of the ** Vienna Theatrical Journal,’’ who laid down 
at first in ‘* Staberl” an indispensable basis for popular drama. The 
Staberl pieces, which are very numerous, have spread over all German 
theatres. In a few northern large towns, Nestroy’s pieces begin to be 
popular. However, they are given in a dialect unfavourable to their 
general effect. ‘ Bauernfelt does not belong to the series of popular 
stage poets; his productions are much finer in conception and exe- 
cution. ‘The dialogue is of a higher description, and they are much 
represented even in Saxony. It is now extremely common with us to 
have dramas based on romances. Me. Birchpfeiffer has almost a 
European reputation, Sbe produces great effect, and has a happy 
choice of characters and of successful romances for that purpose. 
She contributes a great deal to the general diffusion of literature, by 
her inconceivable celerity of production. Very little has been done 
in tragedy of late, but we entertain great hopes for the winter season. 

In dramatic poetry we must cite Riickert, viz. the second part of 
** Herod and Mariamne,”’ under the title of ‘‘ Herod and his Sons.” 
Clearer and clearer does the course of the author develope itself in 
the victory of light over darkness, and of a new life after death. 
The second piece is not only deprived of lyric ornament, though 
the author is quite master of it, but even of any artificial ver- 
sification. Even Oriental imagery is avoided, and the iambus is 
clear and easy. The language at intervals is extremely pleasant and 
full of repartee. As an ornate specimen, which the poet could not 
avoid, I will cite the description of mourning for the death of Mari- 
amne’s beautiful brother, Aristobulus. Besides the want in this part 
of dramatic effect, one fault is more prominent than in the first drama, 
viz. that the hero is not sufficiently dignified to represent the vices 
of his time, and to oppose Christianity. The Saviour of a world 
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appears also only contrasted with an obscure family tragedy. “ Herod 
and his Sons” shows us the king, a long series of years later than the 
first ‘‘ Herod and Mariamne.”’ He brings back his sons, grown up 
in Rome, to his country; but at the first joy expressed by the people, 
who greeted them as the children of Mariamne, a dark suspicion 
seizes him. Another son, born by Doris, takes advantage of his 
suspicions on that occasion in order to destroy his half brother. He 
involves all in a mesh of difficulty, by which they must fall. 
They are taken prisoners and decapitated; even Herod’s own brother 
Pherores, and at last Antipater, succeed each other on the scaffold. 
Herod dies of the well known horrible illness; he is followed to the 
grave by the execration of his female relatives, among which is his 
great-grandmother. The next scene exhibits again, as in the first 
division, the Saviour, and the light that emanates from him, 

“The Emperor Henry IV.,” of F. Riickert. First Part, ‘“‘ The 
Coronation of the Emperor” appeared about two months since, and 
can only be viewed as a part. This is also destitute of dramatic interest, 
though it appeared to me to have much force of delineation. The 
piece plays alternately in Rome, or Lombardy, Saxony and Swabia. 
It treats of Henry’s journey to Rome, his expiation, and the well 
known history of the host: it shows us the rival king Rudolph von 
Rheinfelder dethroned, Duke Otto of Bavaria’s death, and the capture 
of Rome; and concludes with the coronation in St. Peter’s Church, in 
the back ground, by the Archbishop Wipert, Pope Clement III. The 
most agreeable character is Henry’s wife; she is most noble and 
simple. This piece commences, doubtless, a series of historical 
dramas. It has too many characters, which injure by their mul- 
tiplicity the dramatic interest. 

Besides the entire works of Caroline Pichler, which I mentioned 
slightly, and her ‘‘ Memoirs of her own Life,” which contain agreeable 
notices also concerning Joseph II., there has appeared the collected 
works of Chr. Kuffner. 

They are narrative, dramatic, and lyric—of a reflective and observant 
character, and describe carefully the occurrences of life. The author 
has a great deal of creative power and much truth of description. 
However a poet may yield to fancy, the basis of his work comes from 
life and must revert to it. When well imbued with the truth of life, 
the poet is able to manage his matter ably, powerfully, and fitly, with 
truthfulness to nature, which is in Austria admired above all. The 
ideas and execution are equally good. The end of this collection is a 
comedy of five acts, ‘‘ Heinrich von Ofterdingen,” in which, above 


all, the clear, fresh treatment principally attracts. We find in it ina 
high degree the mysticism of Novalis and the demonology of Hoffman. 
The real characters favour much dramatic form. The simplicity of 

opular legends is not disfigured by any foreign opposition; the 
eeunpe is beautiful and flowery. Kuffner belongs to the elder 
school of authors of Austria, and is proportionately less known than 
newer authors. 
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A. Lewald, the editor of the newly-mentioned ‘‘ Europe,” has pub- 
lished his collective works under the name of ‘‘ Ein Menschenleben.” 
They contain practical experiences, and are of greatinterest. I myself 
do not possess them at present, and there will probably appear many 
more parts. 

Joh. Gabriel Seids has published his almanacks, which appeared 
formerly in Vienna: five Tales under the title of ‘‘ Pentametron.” There 
is much charm and warmth of feeling in this author. His poems, 
“* Bifolien,” have attained the third edition. They are unconnected 
with each other, marvellously beautiful, tender, and true to nature. 
They touch deeply life and heart, and are full of attractive grace and 
expression. I will cite the ‘‘ Todten Soldaten,” but there are some 
still more beautiful. 


Gedichte von Otto. Ignaz. Klang. Vienna, 1844. 


This is also lyric, and in spite of all the heads under which the 
author puts his poems, there is always evident the basis of the psycho- 
logical ‘* Ego.” The form is extremely powerful; but exhibits more 
life and knowledge of the present than dreams of the olden time. 

Of the numerous travels of Kohls, Lechnowskys, &c., I can say 
nothing. The cold summer with which we are plagued affects my 
spirits, and I do not like to think of travels in the north, I shall say 
no more of Silesius, who travelled from Austria to Switzerland, than 
that it is a fair book of travels, of which we have a considerable 
number; but there is Theodor Mugger’s “ Sketches in the North,” 
First Vol. Hanover. 1844. His second portion contains a good 
travelling map; and he forms an excellent cicerone through Norway, 
and develops a good knowledge of Norwegian laws. 

His book relates principally to places of amusement, gardens, 
exhibitions, institutions,—above all, a view of politics, which fills a third 
part of his book. It is written with much simplicity and unusual 
truth, both with respect to the character of the people and of the 
events which influenced them; details are furnished with respect to 
and concerning the history and constitution of Sleswick Holstein, 
1660, the national debt, and the census. All subjects are treated witha 
serious °arnestness, which renders them very interesting. In Denmark, 
they can print what they please;—all can publish journals. The 
editor has only to send daily one copy to the censor; this officer can 
neither change nor cut out, but he can confiscate the No. for the day, 
and the offence must be matter of action, The more the paper is 
condemned, the more the public feel interested, and the stronger 
becomes the energy of the editor. This certainty of reward is a 
security of the press and of journalism generally. Each editor can 
only write one daily paper, unless he would be punished with sus- 
pension fora number of years or for ever. By this great interest in 
papers, it happens that they take refuge in cunning instead of truth. 
Many talented men contribute to journals, who choose quite insigni- 
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ficant persons as the responsible editors, because they have been long 
denied, through the law, the right to be editor. 

Many ridiculous stories are told, where the editor of a highly 
popular journal could neither read nor write, and the judge was 
obliged to be satisfied with the assurance that he conducted the 
journal by dictation. 

From Denmark he brings us to Norway. He shows us the liberty 
of the constitution,—the free press. You can there call a writer 
to account, but never destroy his ideas nor his writings. The struggle 
of aristocracy and its opponents, by their continual quarrels, pro- 
duces in other countries passionate excesses, but in Norway these 
are quite unknown. German philosophy is little or not at all known. 

In our literature at present stands a splendid book,—‘* Clemens 
Brentanos Fruhlengskranz aus seinen Jugend briefen geflochten,” by 
Bettina Von Arnim, | Band, 1844, The time in which these letters 
were written is not mentioned : if fictitious they would be unnatural. 
You feel the beautiful relation of the two sisters as if drawn from 
life : it is a subject of rare occurrence, but not less like life. Such 
things cannot be invented. Bettina is in them advanced from 16 to 
18 years. There is some charming morning dawn of life in these 
leaves, in them spirit and body promiscuously unite; no where will 
you find any trace of a later time—carping criticising time. The conti- 
nual exchange of light and shadow which permeates the perfumed 
Spring Spirit is highly attractive, and pure youth pervades it. The 
letters of the brother form the connection between her and the exterior 
world. He exhorts her to be silent where she is in opposition with 
the things around her. He tells her not to fear, but to be true towards 
herself. ‘* Life,” says Clemens, ‘‘in woman is firmer and less move- 
able than in man. The woman touches mankind nearer, and her 
calling is to diffuse blessings around her. What use is it to you if 
from time to time some winged thinker passes you, who greets you, 
and leaves you the desire of an unsatisfied love?” I do not know a 
finer picture; it is like a picture of the Virgin, by a most skilful 
master, placed in a small forgotten village church, but before which 
pious innocent people pray; or I may compare it to a splendid statue, 
in the hands of barbarians, which from time to time is admired by an 
artist or a tourist. It will never be depreciated, never enough esteemed. 
The brother also strives in the beginning of the book, by a most grace- 
fully put restraint, to guard her against volatile exuberance. 

‘“* The noble soul,” he says to her, ‘‘ has the highest calling, and to 
reach that should beits chief aim. The world is full of so many events, 
it is a texture in which each man forms harmoniously a necessary 
thread. Each thread need not be visible, but each contributes to the 
strength. Thus he who establishes truth in himself is a contributor to 
the whole.” In quite another style is a biographical romance, by Ida 
Frick, ‘‘ Mohammed and his Wives :” two parts have appeared—* Der 
Reformator,” and ‘‘ Der Entauschte,’’ the third is in the press. Be- 
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sides the historical interest, the authoress has worked the subject with 
great feeling, and has given it much graceful decoration. The four 
wives of the Prophet are very interesting. Cadischah, his first love 
and wife, who raises him to her rank, and then adores him, is a nobly 
executed picture. Gozziah the most beautiful, after a few days 
he loathes and rejects. Rihana, a daughter of Ismael, is a being rich 
in fantasy, and gentle but without the spirit of Aiesha, who blazes 
in all directions; and again is opposed to the enthusiastic Hafza. 
We follow his flight to Medina, and count the Hegira. Unfortunately 
we know in spite of the thirsty camel which carries us through the wil- 
derness, that we are sitting on a sofa, and in an elegant boudoir. 
With the caravan which accompanies us through the book, we feel 
neither hot nor cold; in spite of the sands, we feel a tea-table thirst. 
Such a thing I think can only be written by him who has seen the 
Orient. It is well painted, which is all that we can say when we shut 
the book,—ladies say something more. ‘* We have made acquaintance 
with many details with which we were not previously acquainted.” 
Nevertheless the author has taken much pains and worked hard. 


Der Mondziigler Eine Komédie der Gegenwart. Heinrich Hoffman. 

The powerful shafts with which Aristophanes formerly ventured to 
attack the colossus of government, are quite useless for a people of 
different nationality. Count Platen has tried in vain to introduce a 
satire opposed to the common feeling of literature. Hoffman is in the 
same category, with his Peter, who accompanies the modern tourist 
Feunkerton, back into his fatherland (Traumstadt), and combats against 
our modern philosophy. In Traumstadt they endeavour in speculative 
ways to arrive at the primitive cause of every thing. Feunkerton relates 
the new discovered way to the moon, where in a most highiy agreeable 
life all philosophers, ancient and modern, are assembled together; all 
friends of philosophy are transported by his picture of the happiness 
that awaits them there. Feunkerton has ordered 6,000 hobby horses, 
which he distributes for that journey: he himself gets into a balloon, 
which, as a luggage van, has the money and fortune of all philoso- 
phers, in order that they may not be hindered in their aerial journey. 
The balloon rises, and the ideal riders remain behind. After a general 
lamentation they fall back on their speculations, and return to the 
ideal: on the day when our tourist returned there was a grand 
tournament, in which grey and blue ideal riders combated, and the 
prize was the nutcracker of Plato. 





FROM OUR GREEK CORRESPONDENT. 


I visitep the island of Milo, Makry and Xanthus, and also the Isle of 
Rhodes—the former is a beautiful little island, its chief town is singu- 
larly situated—cresting a steep conical hill—called, from this peculiarity 
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of location, ‘‘ The Crow’s Nest,”’ a natural place of security for its 
romantic and simple inhabitants—who formerly were often subjected 
to the rapacious visits of piratical hordes, which until very lately were 
wont to infest the Archipelago. The ancient capital ‘‘ Melos,” which 
also during the classic ages was the euphonious appellation of the whole 
island, is a very singular spot, the most remarkable I ever beheld; and 
the same feeling was expressed by Captain W ,in whose company 
I was when we stumbled upon it in an exploring excursion together,— 
for it was entirely by accident that we came upon it. I hardly know 
how, or indeed whether I can convey to your mind my own sensations 
at the first aspect, and the peculiar solemnity of sentiment which 
increased upon further examination of so curious a place. I must first 
tell you that the island is very thinly inhabited, under 3,000 souls; the 
maximum of whom dwell on the ‘* Crow’s Nest,”’ or occupy the Scala 
or small port in the fine bay beneath. On the day of our discovery of 
** Melos,” Captain W , Mr. P , and self, agreed to enjoy a 
quiet ramble in search of some hot natural springs in a secluded part 
of the island; we found the said springs, and curious they were,—saline 
and subterraneous, and deep in, far away from the light of day: but 
my little lantern which I took with me came capitally to aid, and we 
were much gratified with what we saw. However, as it was still early, 
—only a little past noon—we agreed to extend our walk further on, 
over some hills which interrupted our view. Having in about an hour 
surmounted them, we overlooked a small plain; in which stood in 
noiseless solitude, begirt with ancient walls, a large city, ruinous, but 
still standing conspicuous, with towers, minarets and spacious buildings. 
We hailed this as a lucky adventure, and made our way speedily to it; 
but conceive our wonder at seeing no living soul to greet our en- 
trance !—Not even a dog! We entered several edifices, churches 
some had been—or mosques, and all splendidly built, and yet solid 
and firm, though deserted; houses uninhabited, marble, plain and 
sculptured! every thing seemed so amazing that we could scarcely 
persuade our senses of the reality of what we saw—not a sound fell 
on our listening ears. We traversed the crooked and deserted streets 
for nearly an hour ere we beheld a living being, a little girl, who ran 
from us in terror. At length, however, we approached the central and 
principal part of the town, when we caught sight of more living beings, 
who, manifesting less alarm at three strangers disturbing their soli- 
tude, we happily gained intelligence of the particulars of our dis- 
covery. ‘* Melos’’ was comparatively a City of the Dead, and 
had been so for upwards of half a century. It once contained 80,000 
inhabitants !—and now barely 20 souls breathed within its forsaken 
walls! Although tenements were still substantial—hardly worse than 
when occupied, and its numerous churches, of which we counted no 
less than 18, visiting several ; although it still could boast of a splen- 
dour, strength and durability, with which ‘‘ The Crow’s Nest” could 
not claim the smallest comparison; although, too, its neglected gardens, 
in spite of human abandonment, could still smile with the chaste and 
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verdant myrtle, (profusely in bloom,) also the pomegranate and the 
pine-tree: nevertheless, of human kind it was all but destitute. 
Nature herself seemed profuse in her charms—climate and scenery 
appeared rivalling each other, to attract and engage the stay of man, 
but, alas ! in vain, There stands the city, ready with ample means to 
shelter, graced naturally with an exuberance of earth’s richest stores, 
but still forsaken—avoided! Why is this, you ask? A noisome 
exhalation arises from the treacherous soil, which long was fatal to 
animal life, though long endured; but at length it became so virulent 
about 70 years since, that its remaining inhabitants, one and all, 
determined to quit such a deadly atmosphere! The visages of the few 
remaining inhabitants bore unequivocal testimony of the unwholesome 
character of the place, and those cannot exist there in Summer at all; 
therefore at the time I am writing, its utter desertion is complete ! 
You may picture to your mind the somewhat appalling character of 
such a scene—so chilling, gloomy and mournful, although panting 
beneath the burning rays of a southern clime, and embowered occa- 
sionally with such a luxuriance of verdure that a British gardener would 
envy. We communicated our discovery,—for such it really was, not 
having been previously apprized,—to our friends on board; and we 
agreed to make a large party the next day, for the purpose of renew- 
ing our visit: which we did, and all enjoyed the excursion. We found 
there a poor ‘‘ Candiote,” native of the island of Candia—a middle- 
aged man, who on this second occasion was very useful, guiding us to 
another singular place, which I would not have missed seeing for any 
thing,—a cavern of natural alum. The heat in this cavern was tremen- 
dous. The entrance was difficult and somewhat hazardous, being 
merely a small aperture in the ground, at a hill’s side, just large enough 
for one person, We found within the remains of an unfortunate goat, 
which by some mischance had got in a few days previous to our visit. 
The body was completely dried up; and what was a singulur fact, it 
emitted no disagreeable odour whatever. Such was the heat, that we 
all came out dripping with perspiration. Unfortunately we had no 
thermometer to ascertain the degree of heat—but it was judged to be 
at least 130 degrees Fahrenheit. On our return from this excursion 
to ‘*Melos,” or ‘‘The City of the Dead,” for such we called it, 
we were diverted by seeing all the inhabitants ; and our visit will long 
be an agreeable reminiscence to them, for we lingered at least three 
hours amongst them, and made them partake of our generous cheer of 
a cold collation which, Englishmen-like we took with us. I cannot 
tell you what singular gratification that day afforded me. I was sur- 
rounded by all the children in that home of death; and through the 
benevolence of Captain W , distributed a dollar’s worth of cop- 
pers. O how joyous and reckless were those merry hearts! and 
although life was not worth a day’s purchase, still I think I never heard 
the Greek song more lightly sung—never the rude native lyre (as old 
as the age of Anacreon or Sappho) more lightly or more sweetly 
played ; the Laughing Chorus, which seemed their especial favourite, 
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was really to me painfully thrilling. I am quite sure that such a scene 
of simple merriment, in such a place of sad memorial, would have 
been overpowering to many sensibilities. What a tale have I told 
here about ‘* Melos !’’—I assure you it is quite unpremeditated ; but I 
know you, an old friend, will pardon and perhaps partake of the feel- 
ings which have prompted me to record my own pleasures and recre- 
ations. However, I shall soon get over the other places of novelty to 
which 1 have alluded,—** Xanthus,” and its neighbourhood; for there 
the dry vestiges of antiquity formed the sole subjects of interest. 
Mountains of romantic height, ravines and precipices of savage aspect, 
characterize ancient Lycia. Mounts Cragus and Taurus, covered 
with snow, adjoin ancient Xanthus. The most striking feature in the 
remains of this very ancient country, consists in the magnificently 
formed excavations hewn and wrought out of the rocky sides of the 
mountains. Several of these are really superb—elegant; and the man 
of taste viewing those remains of ancient workmanship, is at first 
puzzled which most to admire, the beauty of design and correctness 
of proportion and form, or thie skill and elaborate finish and patience 
of the artist or sculptor. These remains consist entirely of tombs and 
sepulchral monuments: some of them stupendous, and must have 
occupied years of labour. Those we have brought away are very 
large, and will astonish those who may hereafter see them in the British 
Museum; which I hope you will one day. But there are some remain- 
ing at Makry, of enormous magnitude: and all these possess the same 
elegance of design. I was disappointed of a visit to Patera, where 
was an Oracle scarcely inferior to that of Delphi, notwithstanding this 
celebrated spot was within sight from where we lay at anchor. 





FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT ROME. 


Ir Italy bears but a small proportionate part in the great intellectual 
commerce of our days, this passive state is merely apparent. This 
country, from whence, even down to a late period, all Europe has 
derived its instructors, would, in spite of unfavourable circumstances, 
still take a rank worthy of her ancient renown, were she not suffering 
under the total want of a medium of communication, owing to the 
absence of any regulated literary intercourse. Italian works only 
cross the Alps, when they are already several years old. Many of 
them never see the light, even in their own country; but perish, 
moth-eaten in the manuscript. Almost in every quarter healthy en- 
couragement is wanted, and of depression there is but too much. 
If these circumstances be duly considered, we shall rather incline to 
marvel at the tenacity of life of the scientific spirit and the activity of 
the literati of Italy, than continue to deplore her stagnation. 
Unfavourable as the state of Rome seems to free investigation, the 
first place, with respect to intellectual supremacy in Italy must never- 
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theless be accorded to her ;—even Tuscany, which enjoys the indulg- 
ence of a liberal exercise of the censorship, does not surpass the old 
queen of the world. It is remarkable that this state shows great 
indifference in comparison with others. Naples is poor in intellectual 
creations, but still claims a pre-eminence above the peaceful valley of 
the Arno. Palermo contains a youthful population, full of hope and 
talent, and would acquire a bright name if circumstances permitted. 
Parma possesses in Tommasini an object of literary interest, even Mo- 
dena is not destitute of mental culture; Bianchi, Cavedoni, and other 
literary notables are constantly employed. Lombardy is too rich to 
be favourable to science. The newly instituted academy at Milan 
seems to have worked detrimentally rather than beneficially to indivi- 
dual talent: for instance, if Labres had not been chosen secretary, 
he would have produced many works of value from the otium of his 
spare hours. Pavia is still rendered illustrious by Panizza’s prominent 
influence, at least as regards the stirring spirit of an university insti- 
tution. Turin is justly proud of Plana and Peyron; and, generally, 
wherever similar names form, as it were, crystallized centres of intel- 
lectual intercourse, the spirit of scientific communion is well kept up. 
In Rome the study of ancient history naturally predominates, and 
of the collective science of antiquity the chief consideration is be- 
stowed upon the epigraphic;—from its positive character, it here 
assumes the place which elsewhere is usually occupied by mathema- 
tics. Count Borghesi is the leader in this scientific pursuit. Although 
not resident at Rome, but dwelling constantly upon the isolated 
rocky eminence of San Marino, he must nevertheless be numbered 
among the learned of Rome, for he is involved almost daily in the 
disputed questions that arise, and by his erudition, experience and 
intellectual superiority, exercises great influence upon all parties. He 
occupies himself more especially with Roman chronology, that 
period of which monuments are extant. His extensive knowledge 
of numismatics gives him a great superiority over all other epigra- 
phists; and possessing an excellent collection of coins of Roman 
magistrates and emperors, he is enabled at every moment to make 
reference to them with the happiest effect. His mind is as familiar 
with the great families of antiquity as if his own ancestors had had 
personal intercourse with them. He is free withal from any pedantry, 
has an engaging address, and is affable and humane to every one. 
Nevertheless, although none of his hours pass idly, he has contributed 
few works to literature. Of the ‘‘ Decadi Numismatiche,”’ one has 
appeared in the Giornale Arcadico :—when the series is completed, 
they will be published in one complete edition, and fill up a great 
hiatus in numismatic literature,—a province at present rather 
neglected. A work, of the advocate Gennaro Riccio, published under 
Borghesi’s auspices, is valuable. It contains all Roman family coins 
known, and may be preferred to Borelli’s dearer and more scarce 
‘* Thesaurus.” In spite of some error, this work has been found so 
useful that in a few years a second edition of it has been published. 
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After Borghesi, Emiliano Sarti deserves the next place in the line of 
Italian literati. This extremely retiring and secluded man wouid 
perhaps never have attained the consideration he so justly enjoys, if 
his rare talent had not been drawn from its hidden privacy by Nie- 
buhr; for although until of iate years not a single line of his was 
ever given to publication, he nevertheless enjoyed then an equal 
renown with that which is now attached to his name,—especially from 
his recent work upon the “‘Grottoes of the Vatican,” written in the best 
Latin. 

The Jesuit Padre Secchi, is learned and witty; and although not 
prolific in literary creations, has published several interesting works. 
One is upon those great Mosaics, which were discovered in the two 
Hemicycles of the Baths of Caracalla, on the excavations of Count di 
Velo, and lately transferred to the newly founded Lateran Museum, 
The present, a series of portraits of Athlete, not very agreeable to 
the eye, but characteristic, surrounded by various articles of imperial 
furniture, which this truly erudite scholar has illustrated with great 
accuracy and particularity. The second treatise relates to an ancient 
classical picture, which bears the title of “ Il Sepolero del Patrono:” 
it represents an Asiatic family, whose chieftain had died in Rome, and 
been buried in a sepulchre which was discovered near the Via Latina, 
by Cav. Campana. This vigilant collector of antique relics had 
also saved the fragments of a metrical inscription, with the explana- 
tion and restoration of which the learned Jesuit has principally filled 
the sheets of this treatise. The publication of two Cimelios, which 
the learned world has for several years past tried vainly to obtain, 
would raise his fame yet higher ;—one is the testimony of a gramma- 
rian, who mentions an ®olian edition of the Iliad; the other the 
fragment of a small marble chronicle, which contains a series of 
remarkable events synchronically inscribed. 

Cavaliero Canina ts one of the most illustrious Archeeologists of Rome, 
whose active mind has sent forth many meritorious works. An archi- 
tect by profession, he chiefly occupies himself with architectural 
monuments ; and by unceasing industry, and considerable sacrifices, 
has nearly completed his great collective work upon the ‘‘ History of 
Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman Architecture ;”—a similar digest has 
never existed before. He offers the most important materials to that 
spirit of comparison upon ancient lore which marks this age: upon 
every point he is master of his subject, and can safely be followed as 
acompetent guide through the labyrinthic ruins of the old world. 
But his time has not been engrossed by this gigantic work exclusively ; 
whilst it was yet in the press, he issued a treatise upon the ancient 
tombs of Coere and Tusculum, and a Monography upon the Christian 
Basilica ; not to mention his study of the topography of Rome, which 
has been greatly forwarded by his labours. 

Of proximate value to the works of Canina is the talented Mono- 
graphy upon the Antiquities of Sicily, by the Duke of Serradifalco, 
now completed in five folio volumes. It presents a series of useful 
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designs, executed by the skilful architectural draughtsman Cavallari ; 
and the text is rich in erudite annotations, chiefly compiled by that 
too early deceased amanuensis of the Duke, the Abbate M. Maggiore. 

The numerous specimens or fragments of statues, daily brought to 
light from the pregnant soil of Italy, belong mainly to the department 
of the Institute for Archeological Correspondence,—which has now 
finished the Third Part of its great Atlas with copper plates, and 
published a series of 30 octavo volumes,—which has, alas! met with 
the fate common to all works published in Italy; that of passing to 
decay, unknown and unread in the dust of the libraries. We will 
only mention here, that the excavations carried on in the Necropolis 
of ancient Vulci since 1828, form the chief subject of the works of 
the Institute. The treasures of this City of the Tombs have been 
justly compared with those of Herculaneum and Pompeii; this 
Institute would not have been able singly to complete the illustration 
of these excavated objects. In all civilized countries of Europe the 
Archeeologists will still be engaged for a number of years upon these 
numerous and remarkable monuments, the origin of which is still 
enigmatical. In Italy two works have been associated with the produc- 
tions of this Institute: one is, the ‘* Museo Gregoriano;” a work with 
engravings, which contains illustrations of the works of art collected 
in the Etruscan Museum, founded by the reigning Pope ; and Micali’s 
Supplement to his second work upon the “ History of Italy previous 
to the Roman Empire.” The first of these works consists of two folio 
volumes, one containing the vases, the other the implements and utensils 
in gold, bronze, &c. Unfortunately the worth of the engravings is not 
commensurate with the value of the objects portrayed. The arrange- 
ment of the whole is defective in judgment and order. The text con- 
tains only a simple ‘‘annonce” of the subject, without a “raisonne- 
ment,” somewhat similar to the ‘‘Synopsis of the Museum Britanni- 
cum.” In spite of these imperfections, this work is nevertheless of great 
importance, and no student of monumental science can do without it. 
It presents for the first time a rich selection of the vases of Vulci, and 
delineations of the most valuable remains for the study of the very 
ancient history of manners, &c. in those regions. The golden articles 
from Ceere, are in themselves very curious, and are here engraved in 
full. Micali’ last work is without doubt of greater merit ; and it is 
also his best. He has there published a series of interesting monu- 
mental sketches, which he has collected from the most distant parts 
of Europe ; i. e., London, Paris, Munich, Berlin, and many places in 
Italy. The text, although not faultless, evinces a knowledge of 
Etruscan antiquity, probably unsurpassed at the present day. Next 
to this great undertaking, we must mention a Monography of a diffe- 
rent nature, relating to the excavated reliques of ancient Vulci, but 
which treats of only one part; it is a bowl, which king Kodros shows 
to a figure which unfolds to him the decree of fate. This remarkable 
representation, drawn on the cavity of the bowl, forms, with two 
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other compositions,—one the departure of Theseus from Athens; and 
the other Aios, the Athenian national hero,—a sort of Trilogy. The 
designs are printed in colour, with extreme exactitude, and edited 
by Dr. E. Brown.* 

Co-ordinate with the industry of the Archeological Institute is an 
Archeological Bulletin, compiled at Naples, under the direction of the 
head of the Museo Borbonico, Avellino. He and his nephew, Giulio 
Minervini, are, with few exceptions, the only composers of articles in 
it. This periodical is devoted wholly to monuments extant, or dis- 
covered in the kingdom of Sicily. It would be presumed that the 
excavations at Pompeii would afford them rich and diversified matter. 
This, unhappily, is not the case ;—since the work first issued, no one 
account has been given of any interesting or important discovery in 
Pompeii. On the other hand, many monotonous notices have ap- 
peared of the less fertile explorations at Posilippo, and much archseo- 
logical pedantry. This journal contains withal matter of more elevated 
character; namely, several interesting sketclies of vases and numisma- 
tical communications, in which the editor excels. 

Millingen has lately acquired deserved reputation by editing an 
Appendix to his observations upon Italian Numismatics, which con- 
tains a series of coins now for the first time made public; not very 
extensive it is true, but still valuable. Fiorelli has made similar 
communications in Naples, but of less importance. The contest is 
still carried on, in Italian Numismatics, as to the formation of brass 
coins by melting or cutting,—the high antiquity of which is denied 
by Millingen, —the Prince of San Georgio and Cavedoni,—and defended 
by the Jesuits Marchi and Tessieri. A young savant, Gennarelli, is 
at open war with all; a prize Essay of his upon this subject which 
was crowned, has lately appeared. In connection with other Roman 
savants, he has this year commenced the publication of a journal, 
which treats alike in strange amalgamation both of modern and an- 
cient subjects, and is called the “ Saggiatore. It contains several 
interesting papers; in particular some documents upon the Middle 
Ages, and some essays of Borghesi. 

For some years attention has been directed to Christian antiquities, 
and the Padre Marchi has been named President of the Roman Ca- 
tacombs. This zealous explorer has penetrated through the old 
Christian burial-places (of which Rome has 72) with restless energy ; 
ascertained their construction; drawn up plans, and laid open a new 
arena for the discussion of this department of antiquity. Of the 


* Campana’s Terrecotte are distinguished by a truly rare and estimable artificial 
execution. This friend of art, who can compete with the Museums of his own and 
foreign countries, possesses a collection of works in baked clay never before equalled, 
and with which even the so celebrated Museum Britannicum cannot challenge com- 
parison. He has expended great care upon the editing of these unique trea- 
sures, and with the aid of skill and fitting artists has delivered engravings far sur- 
passing any of the kind. A tasteful well edited text enhances the worth of this 
beautiful publication. 
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moderns, his polemical wrath has been chiefly directed against Raoul 
Rochette, whose dissertations he accuses of the greatest mendacity 
and carelessness; but the consideration of Arringhi and others are 
also censured by him. Several parts of a great work, containing the 
results of his extensive researches, have already appeared, with correct 
and well-executed designs ; and the whole composition and execution 
of the work is very satisfactory. 

The study of Egyptian antiquity has been deprived before its time of 
its most distinguished admirer in Italy. Rosellini has died in the flower 
of his youth, before the completion of his great work ; and the learned 
Barnabite Padre Ungarelli, has lost his praiseworthy activity by an 
attack of apoplexy. Hardly had he concluded his work upon Roman 
Obelisks, and occupied himself with the editing of a description of the 
newly-created Egyptian Museum, when he was called away from the 
scene of his renown; and what will now become of the materials he 
has collected for the composition of that production, cannot be fore- 
seen. Professor Michelangelo Lanci is one of the most industrious 
of the remaining Orientalists at Rome, he has begun to edit an Arab 
Palaeography. His talent for decyphering those grotesque alohabetical 
involutions, as well as his modera knowledge of the Arabién dialect, 
is lauded by all, even his adversaries, and highly esteemed. He will 
scarcely, though, venture to continue his researches upon Scripture 
text : on account of his earlier offensive dissertations on this subject, 
he has been severely treated by the higher authorities of the clergy. 
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